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View  of  the  Hellebergh  (later  Helderberg)  Escarpment  from  the  farm  of  State  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck.  High  Point  above  Altamont  is  shown  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  Escarp¬ 
ment.  Indian  Ladder  and  Thacher  Park  region  at  center.  (Photograph  by  E.  J.  Stein). 
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Author's  Preface 


These  sketches  of  “Old  Hellebergh”  were  written  over  a  period  of  four 
years,  and  published  in  the  “Altamont  Enterprise.”  They  were  primarily  for 
the  information  and  entertainment  of  our  locality,  but  when  there  developed 
a  demand  for  the  articles  in  collected  form,  the  Ehterprise  preserved  its  col¬ 
umns  of  type  after  the  weekly  run  in  the  paper.  This  explains  the  present 
page  arrangement  which  has  enabled  the  publishers  to  furnish  the  work  to 
subscribers-  at  cost. 

The  chief  value  of  the  collection,  I  believe,  lies  in  its  source  material.  It 
is  my  hope  that  as  such  it  will  prove  of  assistance  to  students  and  historians. 

The  occasional  verse  introducing  chapters  are  from  the  very  rare  poems 
of  Henry  Rowe  Schoolcraft — “Helderbergia,”  “Iosco  or  the  Vale  of  Norma,”  and 
from  his  “Personal  Memoirs.” 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  Mr.  William  A.  Brinkman  for  his  able 
assistance  in  genealogical  matters,  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Stein  for  a  number  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  to  Mr.  Leo  B.  Westfall  for  his  map  of  the  area,  to  Mr.  A.  J.  F.  Van 
Laer,  State  Archivist,  for  his  translations  of  our  Dutch  and  German  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  for  the  encouragement  and  inspiration  of  State  Historian  Dr. 
Alexander  C.  Flick. 


ARTHUR  B.  GREGG. 
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Few  communities  in  the  Empire  State  have  a  more  significant  historical 
background  than  the  village  of  Altamont  and  vicinity.  Yet  the  rich  local  his¬ 
tory  of  more  than  two  centuries  was  well-nigh  obliterated  and  forgotten  until 
Local  Historian  Arthur  B.  Gregg  began  a  few  years  ago  to  salvage  it  through 
his  researches  and  published  articles  in  the  “Enterprise.” 

Out  of  materials  gleaned  from  old  attics  and  from  manuscript  and  printed 
sources  the  author  has  reproduced  the  story  of  settlement,  Revolutionary  ex¬ 
periences,  the  Battle  of  the  Normanskill,  the  activities  of  the  Loyalists,  the 
doings  of  the  older  families,  such  as  the  Vroomans,  Wemples,  Van  Aernams, 
Crounses,  and  Seversons.  One  sees  the  old  country  doctor  making  his  rounds; 
attends  an  old-time  Fourth  of  July  celebration;  is  present  at  marriages  and 
funerals;  pays  a  visit  to  the  country  store;  witnesses  the  solemn  task  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  will;  follows  the  neighborhood  children  in  their  school  work  and  sports; 
hears  the  ghost  tales  and  community  gossip;  observes  the  young  men  going 
to  Union  College;  is  moved  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War;  wanders  through 
the  old  family  burying  grounds  and  graveyards;  drinks  a  glass  of  ale  and  eats 
a  good  meal  in  the  ancient  taverns;  and  in  surprise  sees  slaves  sold  at  public 
auction.  Nor  are  contemporary  observations  on  the  flora  and  fauna  lacking. 
An  interesting  explanation  of  the  successive  place  names  is  included.  Old  for¬ 
gotten  account  books  are  used  to  reflect  the  business  life  of  the  region. 

Many  persons  will  be  interested  in  the  connection  of  Benjamin  Knower 
and  Governor  William  L.  Marcy  with  the  village.  The  importance  of  the  old 
cemeteries  is  stressed  and  a  vivid  picture  is  given  of  the  early  churches  to¬ 
gether  with  some  of  the  bitter  controversies  never  before  made  known  to  the 
public  in  so  much  detail. 

From  the  standpoint  of  both  state  and  local  history  perhaps  the  most  valu¬ 
able  part  of  this  volume  consists  of  those  chapters  giving  in  greater  fullness 
than  ever  before  published  an  account  of  the  Helderberg  Wars  over  anti-rent 
issues.  This  presentation  alone  should  result  in  placing  the  book  in  every 
school  and  public  library  in  the  state.  In  addition  there  are  sidelights  on  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  Western  District  of  New  York  at 
Fairfield  in  Herkimer  County,  established  in  1809.  One  of  the  most  widely 
known  sons  of  this  region  was  Henry  Rowe  Schoolcraft,  who  was  born  there 
in  1793.  His  father  was  a  glass  maker  and  of  course  interested  in  the  glass 
factory  at  Guilderland.  His  poetry  gave  renown  to  the  Helderbergs.  His 
“Algic  Researches”  published  in  1839  supplied  Longfellow  with  data  for  his 
“Hiawatha.”  The  chapters  dealing  with  these  events  and  personalities  raise 
this  volume  out  of  its  local  setting  and  give  it  a  statewide  significance. 

This  dramatic  pageant  of  the  evolution  of  a  community  is  an  excellent 
example  of  -what  may  and  should  be  done  in  every  section  of  the  Empire  State 
to  salvage  its  social,  economic,  cultural  and  political  history.  Local  Historian 
Gregg  deserves  hearty  commendation  for  his  valuable  contribution.  The 
Altamont  “Enterprise”  merits  applause  for  its  intelligent  co-operation.  Al¬ 
though  citizens  of  Altamont  and  vicinity  have  generously  encouraged  this  work, 
I  venture  to  predict  that  its  historical  significance  will  be  more  highly  appre¬ 
ciated  a  half  century  later. 


A.  C.  FLICK,  State  Historian. 


October  28,  1936. 
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CHAPTER  I 


BLEECKER’S  MAP 


“True!  Memory  whispers  that  there 
was  a  mood 

In  our  beginning  here,  plain  truth  to 
speak, 

When  we  were  poor  indeed,  in  houses, 
lands  and  food, 

And  lived  like  Indians  eating  of  ca- 
heek 

Or  kanchies  hard.” 

— Helderbergia. 

—  O  — 

To  make  this  rambling  sketch  true 
to  orthodox  rules,  let  us  begin  at  the 
beginning  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  and 
imagine  you  are  here  about  the  year 
1700.  Perhaps  you  are  a  Mohawk 
brave  standing  on  “High  Point/’  with 
hand  to  eyes  as  you  gaze  down'direct- 
ly  below  where  some  day  Altamont 
will  nestle.  It  may  be  a  signal  fire 
for  which  you  search  that  slowly 
weaves  it  way  up  through  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  virgin  forest;  or  perhaps  you 
may  be  listening  for  the  approach  of 
a  hunting  band  that  is  soon  to  pass 
this  way  by  narrow  trail  to  sell  their 
catch  of  beaver,  otter,  mink,  wild  cat 
and  muskrat  to  the  Dutchmen  at  the 
river. 

Seventy  years  have  passed  since 
old  Kilian  Van  Rensselaer,  the  pearl 
merchant  of  Amsterdam,  Holland,  se¬ 
cured  by  Dutch  grhnt  and  purchase 
from  the  Indians  for  “certain  quanti¬ 
ties  of  duffels,  axes,  knives  and  wam¬ 
pum,”  this  broad  tract  of  country  24 
miles  long  and  48  miles  broad;  and 
yet  here  in  this  section  it  is  still  as 
wild  and  undeveloped  as  the  day  in 
1609  when  Henry  Hudson  sailed  up 
in  the  Half  Moon. 

True,  down  by  the  river  history  has 
been  in  the  making.  The  transient 
fur  trader  has  been  followed  by  per¬ 
manent  settler.  A  firm  and  lasting 
treaty  of  alliance  and  peace  has  been 
made  between  the  Five  Nations  and 
the  Dutch  on  the  Banks  of  the  Nor- 
manskill.  Beverwyck  and  Fort  Or¬ 
ange  have  now  become  Albany  under 
the  English,  and  the  Manor  of  Rens- 
selaerswyck,  with  the  right  and  title 


of  the  patroon,  is  recognized  forever 
by  the  British  crown. 

Gradually  now  the  pioneer  feels  his 
way  very  timidly,  very  slowly  back 
toward  the  mountains.  He  must  first 
secure  the  patroon’s  consent  and  a 
lease  to  erect  his  rude  log  hut.  For 
this  privilege  he  pays  semi-annually 
in  grain  or  stock  or  perhaps  a  few 
pounds  of  butter.  Wild  or  unimprov¬ 
ed  land  is  usually  leased  for  a  term 
of  10  years  free  of  rent,  but  all  im¬ 
provements  fall  to  the  patroon  on  the 
expiration  of  the  lease.  If  a  “squat¬ 
ter,”  as  he  is  called,  builds  a  cabin 
without  a  formal  lease,  he  is  very 
apt  to  have  it  burned  before  his  eyes 
when  the  patroon’s  agent  makes  his 
annual  trip  over  the  country. 

Howell  and  Tenney,  in  the  most 
comprehensive  history  of  Albany 
county,  published  50  year’s  ago,  say  of 
this  section:  “The  first  settlements 
were  made  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Absence  of  records  prevents  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  a  circumstantial  account 
of  this  interesting  period.”  But  in 
their  account  of  the  Mayors  of  Albany 
they  write:  “Evert  Bancker,  born 
1665,  son  of  Gerrit  Van  Eps  and  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Dirkse,  daughter  of  Dirk  Van 
Eps,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Sche¬ 
nectady.  Merchant  of  prominence  in 
Beverwyck.  His  sons,  Willem  and  Jo¬ 
hannes,  settled  in  Albany  county  as 
farmers.  Mayor  of  Albany  1695-96 
1707-09.  Indian  Commissioner  1696 
and  frequently  re-appointed  as  such 
till  1728.  Member  of  Assembly  in 
1702.  Master  of  Chancery  1705.  He 
retired  to  his  farm  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  his  life.  Mr.  Bancker  was 
buried  in  1734.  In  his  will  he  gives 
to  his  son  Johannes  50  pounds  ‘pro¬ 
vided  he  continues  to  live  with  me 
till  my  decease  or  till  I  dispose  of  my 
farm  where  I  now  live.’  ” 

Through  the  excellent  knowledge 
and  research  of  that  eminent  genealo¬ 
gist,  William  A.  Brinkman,  we  find 
that  this  farm  is  definitely  establish¬ 
ed  as  the  present  one  of  James  How- 
enstein,  and  was  settled  approximate- 
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ly  soon  after  1700.  And  here  we  get 
the  name  of  Bancker  Hill  and  Banck- 
er  Hill  bridge  over  the  Normanskill, 
for  many  years  past  corrupted  into 
“Buncker  Hill”  and  ‘‘Buncker  Hill 
Bridge,”  that  was  always  tumbling  in 
to  cost  the  old  plank  road  may  law¬ 
suits  a  hundred  years  ago.  This, 
then,  was  probably  the  first  settle¬ 
ment  in  our  direction. 

From  1734  we  must  jump  about  30 
years,  and  refer  to  that  old  map  that 
gladdened  my  heart  when  I  found  it. 
It  is  located  at  page  915  of  Volume 
III  of  the  Documentary  History  of 
New  York,  edited  by  Dr.  O’Callaghan, 
1850,  and  is  entitled  ‘‘Bleecker’s  Map 
of  the  Manor  of  Rensselaerwyck  with 
the  Homesteads  thereon,  1763.”  Here 
we  have  actual  proof  of  the  sparsity 
of  settlement  even  then.  If  the  read¬ 
er  will  pause  with  me  a  moment  we’ll 
take  a  trip  over  the  old  Schoharie 
road,  at  that  time  scarcely  more  than 
a  trail  from  “Jimmie”  Howenstein’s 
(or  if  you  will,  Mayor  Bancker’s)  to 
the*  “bright”  mountain  now  for  the 
first  time  located  on  a  map  as  the 
“Hellebergh.” 

Mayor  Bancker 's  son,  Johannes,  evi 
dently  fulfilled  the  terms  of  his  fa 
ther’s  will  and  received  not  only  the 
“fifty  pounds”  but  the  farm,  for  we 
find  it  located  on  the  map  as  the 
homestead  of  “John  Banker.”  Across 
the  flat  garden  land  of  Edward  Van- 
denburgh  and  then  across  the  Nor¬ 
manskill  today,  you  still  see  the  next 
place,  recorded  as  that  of  Niccolas 
Van  Petten,  the  old  Harvey  Vosburgh 
place,  and  the  site  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Normanskill,  which  will  be  de¬ 
scribed  later  in  the  Revolutionary 
period. 

A  house  listed  as  “Mr.  Ten  Brook’s’ 
is  shown  at  French’s  Hollow.  Be¬ 
tween  the  Normanskill  and  the  Black 
Creek  at  Guilderland  Center  not  a 
place  exists  until  that  of  “Robert  Free¬ 
man,”  now  the  home  of  Edward 
Crounse.  From  there  all  is  vacant 
until  the  Van  Loon  place  at  Osborn’s 
Corners,  occupied  by  “Apelie”  or  Hen¬ 
drick  Apple,  where  many  years  later, 
in  1803,  was  to  be  held  the  first  town 
meeting  of  the  newly  formed  town 
ship  of  Guilderland. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road  and 
farther  down  the  Black  Creek  is  re¬ 
corded  “A  Meeting  House,”  which  no 
doubt,  then  a  rude  log  hut,  was  the 
first  Dutch  church,  and  on  the  same 


location  that  for  over  150  years  more 
was  to  bear  the  future  Dutch  Reform¬ 
ed  edifices. 

The  place  of  “Takel  Hemstreet”  is 
shown  just  west  of  Becker’s  Bridge, 
as  is  that  of  “John  Lidie,”  later  to 
be  known  as  the  old  “Dominie  Adam 
Crounse”  farm,  at  the  head  of  the 
present  Fick’s  mill  dam. 

In  the  direction  of  Altamont  two 
places  are  shown  on  this  old  map 
but  without  names.  One  should  be 
the  Isaac  Hallenbeck  place  and  the 
other,  located  about  where  P.  C.  Du¬ 
gan  resides,  the  Anthony  Winne 
place.  Next  comes  the  Peter  Living1 
stone  home,  without  question  the  old 
Hilton  farm,  opposite  the  barns  of  Pe¬ 
ter  Hilton  today.  An  unnamed  place 
occurs  a  little  farther  along,  on  tne 
north  side  of  the  road,  identified  as 
the  Berkley,  later  the  Shoudy  home. 

Here  at  Altamont  are  just  three 
places.  They  are  those  of  “Juria  Si- 
verse,”  the  Severson  place  now  owned 
by  George  H.  Brandle;  across  the  road 
“John  Kidney’s”  place,  owned  now  by 
the  Bronson  estate,  and  “van  Arnem,” 
the  Van  Aernam  place,  just  the  other 
side  of  the  railroad  crossing,  opposite 
Oakley  Crounse’s  home  of  today. 

On  the  cross  road  leading  from  the 
Dunnsville  road  to  Becker’s  Bridge 
are  three  unnamed  places. 

Here  you  have  the  picture  of  oui 
locality  in  1763.  As  history  runs,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  years  is  a  very 
short  time,  and  yet  at  that  date  this 
place  is  a  wild  and  sparsely  settled 
outpost  of  Colony  Rensselaerswyck. 

The  people  were  either  German  or 
Dutch,  some  direct  from  Europe. 
They  spoke  their  native  tongues.  Few 
could  read  or  write,  and  if  the  occas¬ 
ion  demanded  a  signature  it  must  be 
solely  by  “his  mark.”  There  were  no 
schools  even  for  their  children.  If 
one  was  sick  they  called  no  doctor, 
for  there  was  none  to  call,  and  if  one 
died  .  they  buried  him  themselves. 
Weddings  and  baptisms  were  solemn¬ 
ized  perhaps  a  year  after  the  occur¬ 
rence,  should  the  itinerant  doming 
come  this>  way  that  soon.  As  late  as 
1790  in  a  letter  between  two  Lutheran 
ministers  speaking  of  the  Schoharie 
people  it  was  stated:  “I  declare  to 
you  that  you  cannot  think  what  a 
rough  and  wild  people  they  are  here.” 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  their 
fellow  countrymen  in  this  locality 
were  materially  different. 


Early  photograph  of  French’s  Hollow,  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  of  the  Town  of  Guilderland. 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  mills,  operated  by  water  power  from  the  falls  of  the  Normanskill. 
The  covered  bridge  and  mill  in  the  foreground  have  been  demolished,  and  the  settlement  is  al¬ 
most  extinct. 
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Houses  and  barns  were  rude  log 
structures  while  their  utensils  were 
most  primitive  and  usually  fashioned 
out  of  wood,  for  all'  metal  was  rare. 
For  many  years  afterward  we  shall 
show  that  the  first  thing  mentioned 
in  a  will  was  the  “copper  kittle.”  Fur¬ 
niture  was  of  the  simplest  kind  and 
most  of  it  home-made.  Scattered 
sand  held  the  place  of  carpets,  which 
were  unknown  “below  the  Helle- 
burgh.”  As  soon  as  they  could  af¬ 
ford  it,  a  loom  was  found  in  every 
house,  and  all  had  to  card  and  spin. 
Indeed,  no  girl  was  regarded  as  fit 
for  marriage  until  she  had  done  a 
certain  amount  of  spinning,  and  this 
done,  she  was  dignified  as  “spinster” 
and  was  ready  for  her  mate. 

Here  they  labored  unmindful  of 
what  was  transpiring  about  them. 
The  news  they  got  was  secured  on 
the  infrequent  trips  the  men  might 
make  to  Schenectady  or  Albany.  Per¬ 
haps  they  might  even  take  the  women, 
as  they  did  at  Schoharie,  to  help  car¬ 
ry  the  bags  of  grain  on  their  backs  to 
be  ground  at  the  mill.  What  cared 
they  if  the  Great  Indian  Agent  was 
worrying  and  scheming  at  Fort  John¬ 
son  how  to  keep  the  red  men  in  peace 
along  the  frontiers?  Their  old  pa 
troon  had  a  treaty  with  the  Six  Na¬ 
tions  and  THAT  would  never  be  bro¬ 
ken. 

What  did  they  care  if  Niagara,  or 
Ticonderoga,  or  Quebec  fell,  or  if 
Domine  Sommers  at  Schoharie  was 
holding  memorial  services  for  King 
George  the  Second  three  months  af¬ 
ter  his  death?  Their  problem  was  to 
fight  the  wilds  and  wring  from  it  an 
existence  and  enough  to  pay  the  ren¬ 
tal  on  their  leases. 

A  few  explanatory  facts  regarding 
two  of  these  families  should  be  given 
at  this  time,  because  we  shall  refer  to 
them  extensively.  They  are  families 
who  have  existed  right  here  from  the 
earliest  days  we  have  been  describ¬ 
ing,  even  to  this  day,  honored  and  re¬ 
spected.  For  many  of  these  facts  we 
give  due  acknowledgment  to  William 
A.  Brinkman  of  Dunnsville,  who 
through  the  years  has  gathered  these 
genealogies  at  much  labor  and  pains, 
as  with  horse  and  buggy  he  covered 
thje  countryside  and  sought  in  the  fast 
disappearing  farm  burying  grounds, 
the  records  of  those  who  slept. 

Claas  or  Nicholas  (Sie verts,  Sie- 
virse,  Severse)  Severson  was  born  in 


Denmark.  The  records  of  the  old 
Dutch  church  in  Albany  show  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  church  in 
1695,  married  July  26,  1699,  and  died 
before  1709. 

Jurrian  (Juria,  George),  his  eldest 
son,  was  baptised  Slept.  15,  1700,  mar¬ 
ried  1727  to  Elizabeth  Groot  in  Sche¬ 
nectady,  lived  at  Catskill  between 
1732-1735,  and  came  to  settle  here 
about  1745. 

His  fifth  son,  Johannes  (John),  was 
the  father  of  Juria  or  George,  and  the 
latter  was  the  great-grandfather  of 
John  T.  Severson  of  Altamont,  in 
whose  attic  wie  found  the  incentive  for 
these  articles.  We  ask  the  reader  to 
keep  this  genealogy  in  mind  to  prop¬ 
erly  understand  future  papers  and 
documents. 

The  second  family  is  that  of  Van 
Aernam.  It  is  said  that  when  the  ear¬ 
ly  colonists  came  from  Germany  and 
Holland  they  boasted  no  surnames, 
but  took  the  name  of  the  locality  from 
whence  they  originated,  and  hence, 
Jan  Dirkszen  Van  Aernam  meant 
John— son  of  Richard — from  Arnem 
province  of  Gelderland,  Holland.  His 
is  the  first  record  in  America,  and 
we  find  him  in  New  York  city  in  1665 
where  he  had  eight  children  baptised. 
Jan  Janse  Van  Aernam,  his  son,  was 
baptised  1671,  came  to  Albany  and 
died  thleire  April  1,  1708.  The  same 
year  his  son,  Jan  Dirk,  was  baptised, 
was  married  in  1729,  and  came  to 
what  is  now  Altamont  with  his  sons, 
John,  Jacob  and  Isaac,  about  the  time 
of  the  Seversons.  The  first  son,  John 
was  baptised  Feb.  1,  1703,  the  Second 
son,  Jacob,  Oct.  30,  1732. 

John  married  Gertrude  Severson, 
Jacob  married  Catherine  Banker, 
grand-daughter  of  the  third  mayor  of 
Albany. 

John  diled  in  1814,  and  is  buried  at 
the  old  Severson  homestead  in  Alta¬ 
mont;  Jacob  died  May  5,  1813,  and  lies 
in  the  farm  burying  plot  of  the  Van 
Aernam’s,  near  the  D.  &  H.  tracks, 
southeast  of  Altamont. 

Jacob  Van  Aernam,  from  now  on  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “Capt.  Jacob,”  is  easily 
the  outstanding  figure  in  this  whole 
section  during  the  Revolution.  He 
was  to  the  Hellebergh  what  Col.  Pe¬ 
ter  Vroman  was  to  Schoharie,  but 
while  the  latter  is  well  known  to  the 
students  of  today  by  reason  of  the 
histories,  and  by  the  fact  that  a  spe¬ 
cial  monument  was  erected  to  him  at 
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the  Old  Stone  Fort  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  Schoharie  D.  A.  R.,  the  former 
sleeps  unknown  and  unsung — except 
that  each  Memorial  day  a  little  flag 
is  placed  on  the  lonely  mound  near 
the  tracks  by  Mrs.  John  Gardner  of 


Meadowdale.  The  trains  rush  on,  the 
world  passes  by.  No  one  sees  the  lit¬ 
tle  flag  but  the  woman  who  places  it 
there  in  love  and  memory  to  the  great¬ 
est  patriot  that  ever  lived  here. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  REVOLUTION 


“And  once,  in  days  that  history  re¬ 
tains, 

When  Revolution’s  echoes  waked  the 
woods, 

And  men  were  patriots  'called,  or 
tories  bad. 

There  had  been  deep  life-struggles, 
social  throes, 

And  treacherous  excitements  foul  and 
mad, 

Through  which,  heaven  willing,  free¬ 
dom  balked  its  foes.’’ 

— Helderbergia. 

—  O  — 

That  period  of  tranquility  which 
had  existed  from  the  day  of  the  first 
settlement  was  broken  abruptly  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution.  While 
at  no  time  was  there  the  gruesome 
slaughter  of  inhabitants  that  occurred 
at  Beaverdam,  Gallupville,  Schoharie 
or  CoMeskill,  there  is  every  indication 
that  our  locality  suffered  more  than 
any  other  from  that  enemy  within  its 
own  bosom — the  Tory.  Every  refer¬ 
ence  to  “Helleberg”  is  one  of  loyalist 
activity.  We  will  not  be  able  in  these 
articles  to  reproduce  all  of  such  evi¬ 
dence.  Enough  will  be  presented, 
however,  to  show  conclusively  the  ter¬ 
rible  uncertainty  that  constantly  hov¬ 
ered  over,  the  robberies,  the  burn¬ 
ings,  the  plots,  neighbor  against 
neighbor,  brother  against  brother. 

Here  it  was  hard  to  know  one’s 
friend  or  the  side  he  supported.  Their 
desire  was  to  be  on  the  winning  side. 
They  did  not  think  the  colonists  had 
a  chance.  Even  some  of  their  minis¬ 
ters  confirmed  this  idea.  As  the1  war 
progressed  and  everything  looked 
dark  for  the  Continental  army,  they 
were  quite  sure  they  had  picked  the 
winning  side.  Then  as  the  tide  turn¬ 
ed  we  find  many  names  of  those  list¬ 
ed  and  even  arrested  as  Tories, 
“climbing  on  the  band  wagon”  and 


joining  the  patriot  militia.  Human 
nature  has  ever  been  thus.  It  is  easy 
for  us  today  to  point  the  finger  of 
scorn  at  these  people  of  yesterday, 
when  perhaps  had  we  lived  then,  we 
too  might  have  taken  the  same  course. 

We  are  not  upholding  in  any  way 
their  actions.  Had  the  country  depend¬ 
ed  on  them  for  liberty  we  would  still 
be  a  part  of  the  British  Empire.  Their 
activities  were  hard  to  subdue  be¬ 
cause  of  their  presence  right  in  the 
midst  of  the  community.  More  dan¬ 
gerous  than  the  armies  of  the  King, 
they  were  continually  furnishing  in¬ 
formation  and  supplies  that  aided 
those  forces  in  their  progress. 

It  meant  a  great  deal  to  be  a  patriot 
in  those  days  when  the  preponderance 
of  sentiment  was  pro-British.  And 
thus  we  pay  honor  and  reverence  to 
those  brave  men  who  actively  combat¬ 
ted  the  Tory  element  at  risk  of  life 
and  property  for  the  whole  period  of 
the  war. 

Jacob  Van  Aernam  had  served  in  a 
company  of  militia  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Lt.  John  M.  Veeder  and  En¬ 
sign  Gerret  Banker  of  the  Colony  of 
Rensselaerswyck  in  1767,  and  had 
shown  such  «  bility  that  he  was  made 
captain  of  the  Third  Regiment,  Al¬ 
bany  County  Militia,  under  Col.  Philip 
B.  Schuyler,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution.  The  militia  was  called 
out  when  wanted,  kept  as  long  as 
wanted,  and  the  soldiers  then  sent  to 
their  homes.  Sometimes  a  regiment 
or  part  of  a  regiment  would  be  called 
out  a  half  dozen  times  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  The  Third  Albany  Regi¬ 
ment  was  in  active  service  from  Oct. 
28,  1779  to  Nov.  4,  1781. 

The  following  men  who  lived  in 
and  near  Altamont  were  officers  or 
privates  in  this  regiment,  and  the 
locations  of  their  graves  are  given  to 
the  extent  that  William  A.  Brinkman 
ha©  been  able  to  complete  his  search: 

Capt.  Jacob  Van  Aernam  . 

.  Oakley  Crounse  farm 
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Capt  John  Groot  . 

. .  Behind  Janies  McMichael’s  bam 

Lt.  Levi  Van  Auken  . 

On  the  former  Joseph  Snyder  farm 

Ensign  John  Van  Aemam  . 

.  The  Brandle  farm 

Private  Michael  Barkley  . 

.  The  Cowan  farm 

Sergt.  Philip  Crounse  . 

. . .  Former  Jasper  Comstock  farm 

Ensign  Frederick  Crounse  . 

.  Leonard  Crounse  place 

Pvt.  John  W.  Van  Aemam  . 

.  Oakley  Crounse  farm 

Pvt.  Everett  Van  Aemam  . 

.  John  Richard  farm 

Pvt.  Wm.  Van  Aemam  _ Unknown 

Pvt.  Henry  Van  Auken  . 

.  Joseph  Snyder  farm 

Pvt.  Peter  Westfall  . 

.  Adam  Westfall  farm 

Pvt.  John  Severse  _  Brandle  farm 

Pvt.  John  Van  Aernam,  Jr . 

.  Unknown 

Pvt.  Peter  Loewinstein  (Livingston) . 

. " . Unknown 

Pvt.  Claas  Sives  (Severson)  . 

.  Unknown 

Some  day,  perhaps,  a  grateful  and 
reverent  people  may  place  a  perma¬ 
nent  marker  at  each  of  these  forgot¬ 
ten  graves,  if  by  tat  time  they  can 
be  located.  It  is  nothing  less  than 
sacrilege  that  they  have  been  allowed 
to  be  neglected  and  their  crude,  rough 
headstones  destroyed  through  the  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  since  they  fought  to 
give  us  what  we  today  enjoy. 

Early  in  the  war  Albany  county,  as 
did  other  sections  of  the  country,  set 
up  a  Committee  of  Correspondence  or 
Safety.  A  most  bewildering  array  of 
activities  came  within  their  province, 
such  as  raising,  drafting,  equipping, 
disciplining,  training,  officering,  sta¬ 
tioning  and  paying  troops — the  detec¬ 
tion,  imprisonment,  punishment  and 
exile  of  the  disaffected,  spies,  and  em¬ 
issaries,  the  regulation  of  prices  for 


all  kinds  of  articles,  particularly  of 
tea,  sugar  and  salt;  guaranteeing 
against  small  pox;  the  rationing  of 
food,  particularly  of  wheat,  and  pre¬ 
venting  its  distillation  into  whiskey. 

Of  the  local  county  committees,  that 
of  Albany  county  is  the  only  one  in 
New  York  state  of  which  the  large 
part  of  the  minutes  are  in  existence. 
The  following  oath  of  'secrecy  that  ev¬ 
ery  member  must  take  shows'  the  care 
they  had  to  take  in  carrying  out  their 
functions: 

“Wee  the  Subscribers  do  swear  on 
the  Holy  Evangelists  of  Almighty  God 
that  we  will  not  devulge  or  make 
known  to  any  Person  or  Persons 
whomsoever  (except  to  a  Member  or 
Members  of  this  Board)  the  Name  of 
any  Member  of  this  Committee  giv¬ 
ing  his  Vote  upon  any  Controverted 
Matter  which  may  be  debated  or  de¬ 
termined  in  Committee,  or  the  argu¬ 
ments  used  by  such  Person  or  Per¬ 
sons  upon  such  Controverted  Subject 
and  all  other  such  matters  as  shall  be 
given  hereafter  in  Charge  by  the 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  to  the 
Members  to  be  kept  secret  under  the 
sanction  of  this  Oath,  untill  discharg¬ 
ed  therefrom  by  this  Committee  or  a 
Majority  of  the  subscribers  or  the  sur¬ 
vivors  of  them,  or  unless  when  called 
upon  as  a  Witness  in  a  Court  of  Jus¬ 
tice.” 

Later  almost  all  of  their  treatment 
of  the  “disaffected”  (the  Tories)  was 
assumed  by  the  Commissioners  for 
Detecting  and  Defeating  Conspiracies, 
which  was  a  much  smaller  group. 
Their  minutes  too  have  very  fortu¬ 
nately  been  preserved  and  published, 
and  from  them  we  shall  give  frequent 
references  to  “Hellebergh.” 

The  earliest  reference  is  from  the 
Proceedings  of  Albany  Committee  of 
Correspondence  under  date  of  May  2, 
1777,  and  we  give  it  verbatim: 

“This  Committee  having  received 
information  that  a  number  of  disaf¬ 
fected  Persons  skulk  in  and  about  the 
Helleburgh  and  by  various  indirect 
and  insiduous  ways  and  means  induce 
many  of  the  well  meaning  tho’  mis¬ 
guided  Inhabitants  to  enter  into  Com¬ 
binations  against  the  Libertes  and  In¬ 
dependence  of  the  United  States.  To 
prevent  practices  so  detrimental  to 
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the  safety  of  the  State  and  to  support 
in  those  parts  the  Friends  to  the 
Country  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  Lib¬ 
erty  and  property. 

“Resolved,  that  Col.  Peter  B.  Vro- 
man  of  the  Regiment  of  the  District 
of  Schoharry  be  ordered  and  he  is 
hereby  ordered  to  draft  50  Men  under 
command  of  proper  Officers  to  march 
immediately  to  the  House  of  Jacob 
Van  Aernam.  And  also  That  100  Men 
of  the  Militia  of  this1  County  already 
drafted  be  ordered  on  the  said  ser¬ 
vice. 

“Resolved,  farther,  that  Col.  Rose- 
boom  and  Capt.  John  Price  and  tne 
Committee  of  the  Manor  of  Rensse- 
laerwyck  or  a  Sub  Committee  there¬ 
of,  and  one  or  more  of  the  Committee 
of  Schoharry  be  a  Committee  of  this 
Board,  and  that  they  repair  to  the 
Helleburgh,  and  they  are  hereby  em¬ 
powered  to  take  the  direction  of  the 


Said  Militia  and  by  their  assistance 
to  approach  all  and  every  such  person 
or  persons  as  they  have  sufficient 
Cause  by  proof  to  suspect  Inimical  to 
the  Liberties  of  this  State  and  forth¬ 
with  to  Convey  them  to  the  Goal  of 
this  County,  and  that  they  march  and 
station  the  said  Troops  at  such  places 
as  they  may  Judge  necessary  to  ob¬ 
struct  and  defeat  the  proceedings  of 
such  Traitors. 

“That  the  said  Committee  for  the 
said  purpose  are  empowered  to  call 
forth  such  farther  drafts  of  the  Militia 
of  this  County  as  they  shall  judge 
necessary. 

“That  the  said  Committee  farther 
have  power  at  their  discretion  to  com¬ 
mit  or  release  any  person  or  persons 
taken  up  as  aforesaid  as  they  may 
from  Circumstances  Judge  ought  to 
be  severally  Treated  or  Indulged.” 


V 


CHAPTER  III 


BATTLE  OP  THE  NORMANSKILL 


“By  Belgic  voices  christened  Nor¬ 
man’s  kill, 

But  called  by  him  (the  Indian)  in  af¬ 
fluence  of  words 

The  Tawasentha.” 

— Helderbergia. 

—  O  — 

The  next  time  you  cross  the  Bancker 

Hill  bridge  (mispronounced.'  “Bun¬ 
ker”)  on  your  way  toward  Altamont, 
let  your  eyes  wander  beyond  the 
creek  northward  and  notice  the  old 
white  farm  house,  the  spacious  barns, 
the  broad  flat  lands  with  the  stream 
winding  back  toward  the  woods  where 
it  is  lost  to  sight  in  the  hills.  This 
was  the  home  of  Nicholas  Van  Pat¬ 
ten  or  (Petton).  This  was  the  scene 
of  the  Battle  of  the  Normanskill.  It 
has  been  called  “a  long  lost  battle  of 
the  Revolution.”  Nor  is  it  strange 
that  many  people,  even  historians, 
have  never  heard  of  it,  for  the  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  engagement  are  limited 
and  differ  considerably  in  certain  de¬ 
tails. 

Jeptha  Simms  in  his  History  of 
Schoharie  County  and  Border  Wars  of 
New  York,  published  in  1845,  gives 
the  following  account: — 

“On  the  13th  of  August  (1777),  the 
same  day  on  which  Col.  Harper  so 
opportunely  led  troops  to  Schoharie, 
Lt.  Col.  Schermerhorn  proceeded  to 
Normanskill  with  a  body  of  Sche- 
nectada  militia,  and  forty  Rhode 
Island  troops — in  all  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  men — to  root  up  a  Tory  gather¬ 
ing  at  that  place.  The  expedition 
was  very  successful.  David  Springer, 
a  noted  royalist  was  killed,  thirteen 
of  his  comrades  captured,  the  remain¬ 
der  dispersed  and  confidence  aga;n 
restored,  where  all  was  doubt  and  dis¬ 


affection,  without  the  loss  of  a  singl® 
man  on  the  part  of  the  Americans — ”. 
His  informant  of  this  account  was 
John  J.  Schermerhorn,  son  of  Col. 
Schermerhorn,  named  in  the  context. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  Schenec¬ 
tady  Committee  of  Correspondence 
say  in  their  minutes  for  Aug.  10,  1777. 

“Information  having  been  given  to 
this  Board  that  on  the  9th  inst.  at 
night  a  number  of  Tories  had  disarm¬ 
ed  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
place  (Schenectady)  that  were  on 
guard  and  that  they  had  assembled  to 
the  number  of  300. 

“Resolved  that  the  militia,  under 
Major  Swits,  who  were  ordered  by 
General  Schuyler  to  headquarters  be 
detained  in  town  and  that  a  Watch  of 
25  men  be  kept  up  Day  and  Night.” 

At  a  meeting  3  o’clock  P.  M.  Aug. 
11th: — “Information  being  received 
that  a  Number  of  Tories  were  coming 
to  this  Place  to  disarm  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants,  Jacob  Schermerhorn  went  in 
search  of  Them  and  having  returned 
brought  Intelligence  that  on  the  10th 
inst.  at  Night  they  lay  at  the  House 
of  a  Thom’s  Morall  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  went  to  one  Nicholas  Van  Patten. 

“Whereupon  resolved  that  Capt, 
Childs  be  acquainted  therewith  and 
requested  to  take  a  Party  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Troops  under  his  command 
and  endeavor  to  disperse  them,  which 
Sd.  Capt.  Childs  agreed  to. 

“Resolved  that  Major  Switz  with  a 
Number  of  the  Militia  assist  Capt. 
Childs  in  routing  Tories.” 

At  a  meeting  Aug.  12,  1777: — 

“Major  Swits  and  Oapt.  Childs  hav¬ 
ing  returned  and  taken  the  following 
prisoners.  Viz:  Nicholas  Van  Petten, 
Anthony  Winne,  Frederick  Blessing, 
Jacob  Man,  Peter  Kelly,  John  Father- 
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ly,  Bartholomew  Vn  Aelsteyn,  Francis 
Weaver,  Nicholas  Vrooman,  Dirk 
Springer,  and  Isaac  Wormer,  in  the 
House  and  Barn  of  the  above  Nich¬ 
olas  Vn  Petton  with  their  Arms  and 
Accountrements.  The  said  Prisoners 
were  ordered  into  Confinement.” 

We  see  from  this  that  the  conflict 
must  have  occurred  in  the  evening  of 
the  11th  or  the  morning  of  the  12th 
of  August,  probably  the  latter,  and 
not  on  the  13th  as  Simms  gives  it. 
The  minutes  do  not  mention  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  David  Springer  or  that  Rhode 
Island  troops  were  employed.  How¬ 
ever,  both  of  these  statements  of 
Simms  are  possible,  inasmuch  as  the 
Committee  was  only  interested  in  the 
living — the  prisoners  on  their  hands 
— and  as  for  the  “Rhode  Island” 
troops,  they  may  easily  have  been 
part  of  the  “Continental  Troops” 
spoken  of  in  the  minutes.  Remem¬ 
ber,  the  Burgoyne  campaign  was  on 
and  there  was  a  concentration  of 
forces  in  this  section. 

There  is  an  interesting  tradition 
that  those  Tories  who  were  captured 
in  the  barn  were  hidden  under  the 
hay,  but  that  several  forceful  bayonet 
jabs  in  the  mow  brought  forth  bitter 
howls  of  pain  and  a  quick  surrender. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  Schenectady 
Minutes  again: — 

“John  Groadt  (none  other  than  our 
Capt.  Groot  whose  grave  is  behind  the 
barn  of  James  McMichael)  and  Myn- 
dert  Degrance  appeared  before  this 
Board  with  a  letter  which  they  say 
they  had  received  from  the  Tories 
which  were  dispersed  by  Major  Swits 
and  Capt.  Childs. 

“Resolved  that  if  John  Groadt  will 
desire  them  to  sign  their  Names  he 
will  answer  them  (as  pr  Copy  on 
File).”  My  interpretation — they  had 
sent  a  letter  offering  to  surrender 
and  that  if  John  Groadt  will  get  their 
signatures  to  allegiance  he  should 
give  than  an  answer. 

But  note  this — “On  motion  made  re¬ 
solved  that  Myndert  Legrance  (him¬ 
self)  be  taken  into  custody  on  suspi¬ 
cion  of  being  a  disaffected  Person.” 
He  certainly  wasn’t  going  to  prove 
of  much  assistance  in  suing  for  par¬ 
don  for  his  neighbors. 


In  the  minutes  of  Aug.  28th,  we 
read: — “Messieurs  Teller  and  Mabee 
returned  from  the  County  Com.  (at 
Albany  where  the  prisoners  were  in 
Goal)  and  reported  that  Jacob  Man, 
Anthony  Winne  and  one  Springer, 
prisoners,  were  released  by  request 
of  Messrs.  Barent  Mynderse,  John 
Groat,  and  Jacob  Vn  Arnhim.” 

These  men,  the  first  a  lieutenant 
and  the  other  two  our  own  Capts. 
Groot  and  Van  Aernam,  were  all  offi¬ 
cers  in  the  Third  Albany  Regiment. 
Their  intercession  for  neighbors  who 
had  got  themselves  “in  a  pickle”  was 
quickly  respected,  illustrating  the 
high  regard  in  which  these  officers 
were  held  in  the  County. 

“The  sub-committee  also  informed 
of  a  Motion  made  by  them  in  the 
County  Committee  for  the  Release  of 
Nicholas  Vn  Patten  upon  two  securi¬ 
ties.  But  the  affair  being  put  to 
Vote  the  Majority  were  of  Opinion 
that  he  should  be  detained.” 

Later  under  the  Minutes  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  Committee  for  Sept.  9th,  is 
found'  the  following: — 

“Resolved  That  Nicholas  Van  Pat 
ten  be  Liberated  from  Confinement 
upon  his  entring  into  Bond  with  suf¬ 
ficient  Surety  in  the  Penal  Sum  of 
Five  Hundred  Pounds  for  his  future 
good  behavior  and  that  his  Sons  take 
the  Oath  of  Allegiance.” 

No  doubt  Mynderse,  Groot  and  Van 
Aernam  saw  in  these  men  the  mak¬ 
ings  of  good  patriots,  and  to  their 
lasting  credit  we  now  find  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Records  as  enlisted  men  of 
the  3rd  Regiment  of  Militia  the  names 
of  Man,  Winne,  Featherly,  Weaver, 
Vrooman  and  even  Nicholas  Van  Pet- 
ten  himself. 

“Not  much  of  an  engagement,”  you 
say,  “this  battle  of  the  Normanskill.” 
Read  what  our  State  Historian  Dr.  A. 
C.  Flick  says  of  it: — 

“This  brief  encounter  might  be 
passed  over  lightly  by  one  not  fam¬ 
iliar  with  conditions  in  Albany  at  the 
time,  but  it  brought  about  results  of 
the  greatest  importance. 

“The  Burgoyne  Campaign  with  Al¬ 
bany  as  its  objective  was  on,  many 
families  had  fled  and  terror  was  in 


BATTLEFIELD  OF  THE  NORMANSKILL,  from  Altamont  -  Albany  Road.  Normanskill  Creek  in 
the  foreground.  (Photograph  by  E.  J.  Stein). 
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the  heart  of  every  patriot,  for  did  the 
British  gain  the  old  Dutch  city,  inde¬ 
pendence  was  lost.  The  patriots 
were  hemmed  in  on  every  side.  Bur- 
goyne  was  approaching  from  the 
north  and  was  already  at  Fort  Ed¬ 
ward.  The  lower  Hudson  was  threat¬ 
ened,  and  eight  weeks  later  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  broke  through  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  and  burned  Kingston.  Vermont 
on  the  east  was  unfriendly  over  the 
matter  of  New  Hampshire  grants,  and 
had  declared  herself  an  independent 
republic.  Up  the  Mohawk,  Gen.  Her¬ 
kimer  was  said  to  be  dying  and  it  was 
thought  Fort  Stanwix  could  scarcely 
withstand  the  siege. 

“Burgoyne  was  successful  in  send¬ 
ing  Tory  aids  to  all  parts  of  the  col¬ 
ony  of  New  York,  where  they  stirred 
up  the  royalists  and  brought  waver¬ 
ing  patriots  to  the  British  side.  Ex¬ 
aggerated  reports  of  the  success  and 
rapid  approach  of  the  three  expedi¬ 
tions  of  the  British  were  spread  and 
all  too  unhappily  believed.  Had  the 
British  been  able  to  muster  2000 
Tories  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany  they 
might  have  necessitated  Gen.  Schuy¬ 


ler  sending  troops  he  could  illy  spare, 
and  these  thoughts  were  uppermost 
in  the  patriots’  minds  when  news 
came  of  the  concentration  of  the  Tory 
band  on  the  Normanskill.” 

“When  the  news  reached  Albany  of 
the  result  and  that  the  principal 
Tories  were  imprisoned,  there  was 
great  rejoicing.  The  report  of  the 
nearby  victory  over  the  Tories  on  the 
Normanskill  and  the  flight  of  the 
royalists  from  Schoharie  was  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  news  of  the  successful 
defense  of  Fort  Stanwix,  the  old 
blockade  that  never  surrendered  and 
the  flag  there  unfurled  never  to  be 
pulled  down.  Then  came  word  that 
the  British  were  stopped  at  Kingston, 
and  five  weeks  later  the  glorious  tid¬ 
ings  of  Saratoga.  The  lost  battle  of 
the  Revolution  became  the  turning 
point  in  rallying  the  spirits  of  the  pa¬ 
triots.” 

Is  not  the  definitely  established  lo¬ 
cation  of  this  engagement  worthy  of 
an  appropriate  marker  that  it  may 

no  longer  be  called  the  “lost”  battle 
of  the  Revolution? 


CHAPTER  IV 


“NESTS  OF  ROBBERS  AND  HATCHERIE’S 
OF  TREASONABLE  DESIGN” 


The  Battle  of  the  Normanskill  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  early  years  of  the  war. 
While,  as  we  have  shown,  it  was  ef¬ 
fective  at  a  very  critical  point  and  its 
results  far-reaching,  it  by  no  means 
abolished  the.  Tory  element  in  this 
section.  Indeed,  as  the  war  progress¬ 
ed,  the  royalists  seemed  to  become 
more  sullen  and  barbarous.  They 
were  not  satisfied  with  depredations 
in  this  region,  but  volunteered  for 
service  in  other  parts,  as  is  shown  by 
a  quotation  from  a  letter  found  in 
August,  177,8,  on  Charles  Smith,  ar 
associate  of  Service,  that  “noted  de¬ 
fender  of  the  King’s  cause.”  Both 
of  these  men  were  shot  by  a  party  ol 
riflemen  at  the  Schoharie  creek. 

Addressed  to  Walter  Butler  and  Jo 
seph  Brant,  the  letter  said  in  part — 
“I  take  this  Opportunity  to  Inform 
you  I  have  been  as  Deligent  as  I  Can 
Posible  in  getting  of  men  But  Harvest 
being  at  Hand  the  men  Could  not 
Leave  here  untill  they  Had  got  there 
Grain  Cut,  But  Know  as  most  of  them 
is  got  there  Grain  in  and  taken  Care 
of,  I  expect  many  to  Cum  with  me, 
but  there  is  one  thing  that  Hinders, 
they  are  a  Fraid  that  the  Rebels  will 
Ruen  them  Before  we  Cum  to  there 
assistance  and  tha  are  afrade  tc 

Leave  home . I  was  Coming  to  see 

you  But  met  Archibald  Thompson  and 
returned  Back  to  bring  out  my  men 
.  .  .  from  the  Beaver  Dam,  from 

Healborake  (Helleberg)  and  them 
parts.”  Page  616,  Volume-  III,  Pub¬ 
lic  Papers  of  George  Clinton. 

But  if  the  Tories  from  here  were 
active  in  the  Schoharie  valley,  the  pa¬ 
triots  from  here  were-  lending  their 
aid  also.  Col.  Abr’m  Wemple  of  the 
2nd  Albany  Co.  Reg.  (whose  famous 
old  house,  by  the  way,  was  torn  down 
and  the  broad  acres  of  his  farm  flood¬ 
ed  at  the  building  of  the  Watervliet 
reservoir)  wrote-  the  following  to  Gen 
eral  Ten  Broeck: 

“Schoharie,  June  6,  1778 . 

the  ammunition  is  safe,  arrived  yes¬ 
terday  afternoon  escorted  by  Maj. 


Taylor  and  Capt.  Groot  with  about  90 
men.  I  have  buried  the  dead  at  Co¬ 
bus  Kill  which  was  14  in  number; 
found  five  more  burnt  in  the  ruins  of 
the  Yerry  Wfaner  (George  Warner) 
house;  they  were  butchered  in  the 
most  Inhuman  manner;  burnt  10 
houses  and  Barns,  Horses,  Cows, 
Sheep,  etc.,  lay  dead  all  over  the 

fields . I  shall  leave  a  guard 

of  70  men  at  the  lower  part  of  Scho¬ 
harie-,  all  the  rest  of  my  force  I  shall 
keep  at  the  upper  part  of  the  Settle- 
men.”  Page  413,  Volume  III,  Clin¬ 
ton  Papers. 

A  return  of  the  troops  defending 
the  “Schoharry”  Valley  in  October  of 
the-  same  year  gives  the  following  men 
present  from  our  own  Regiment,  the 
3rd  Albany  County: — Capt.  John  Grott 
(Groot),  Lt.  Levi  Vanacker  (Van  Au- 
ken),  and  4  Serjts,  1  Drum  and  Fife, 
Rank  and  File  27. 

While  our  troops  were  thus  lending 
aid  to  the  attacks  by  Indians  and 
Tories  on  our  neighbors,  at  home  they 
were  having  plenty  of  trouble.  In 
an  order  of  the  Commissioners  for 
Conspiracies,  July  1st,  1778,  it  was 
“Resolved  that  Capt.  John  Ryley  with 
the  Party  of  Rangers  under  his  Com¬ 
mand  go  to  the  Helleberg — .he  will 
there  endeavour  to  make  strict  En¬ 
quiry  for  such  Persons  as  are  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  State  and  if  he  should 
find  any  he  is  to  bring  them  to  us, 
he  will  when  he  arrive-s  at  the  Helle¬ 
berg  consult  with  Capt.  Jacob  Van 
Aernam  and  take  his  directions.” 

Is  any  stronger  proof  necessary  to 
show  the  reputation  of  this  great  pa¬ 
triot  leader,  whose  deeds  and  very 
existence  have  been  allowed  to  dis¬ 
appear  from  memory  with  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  years? 

In  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee 
for  Conspiracies,  just  referred  to,  it  is 
stated  that  the  Helderbergs  were 
“regular  nests  of  robbers  and  hatch¬ 
eries  of  treasonable  designs.”  The 
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minutes  of  Aug.  12,  1778  state  that 
“Esack  Mosier  who  was  Apprehended 
by  a  party  of  Capt.  Van  Aernam’s  men 
was  brought  before  the  Board  and  we 
have  examined  him,  find  that  he  has 
been  principal  in  all  the  Robberies 
lately  Committed,  order  that  he  be 
Confined.” 

On  June  7,  1779,  the  minutes  show 
this  alarming  condition  continues. 

“As  the  Robberies  at  the  Helxe- 
bergh  and  the  adjacent  Places  still 
continue  notwithstanding  the  unre¬ 
mitting  Endeavor  used  by  this  Board 
to  put  stop  to  the  same,  and  as  most 
of  the  well  affected  subjects  in  that 
Quarter  unless  a  Speedy  Alteration 
takes  place  must  enevitably  be  ruined 
and  forced  to  quit  their  Habitations, 
therefore  resolved  that  Mathew  Vis- 
scher,  Esq.,  one  of  the  members  of 
this  Board,  do  immediately  wait  on 
the  Honorable  Brigadier  General  Clin¬ 
ton  (Gen.  James  Clinton,  brother  of 
Go.  George  Clinton)  and  advise  with 
him  what  steps  are  most  proper  to  be 
taken  towards  apprehending  the  Per¬ 
sons  who  commit  the  said  Robberies.” 

Later — “Mr.  Visscher  reports  that 
he  has  waited  on  General  Clinton  who 
says  he  is  unable  at  this  Time  to  af¬ 
ford  any  assistance  toward  apprehend¬ 
ing  the  Robbers  at  the  Hellebergh,  as 
he  intends  in  a  few  days  to  go  on  a 
Western  expedition.” 

Let  me  pause  here  to  say  that  the 
latter  was  certainly  going  on  an  im¬ 
portant  “Western  expedition.”  The 
earnest  student  of  history  need  only 
to  refer  to  page  94  of  the.  volume 
on  the  Sullivan-Clinton  Campaign, 
published  by  the  State  in  1929,  and 
read  that  order  from  George  Washing¬ 
ton  to  Clinton,  written  three  days  af¬ 
ter  the  events  just  mentioned,  in 
which  he  tells  the  General  to  be  ready 
“To  Move  Either  Way”  in  his  long- 
planned  campaign  to  subdue  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  hostile  tribes  of  the  Six  Na¬ 
tions.  The  importance  of  this  cam¬ 
paign  to  our  whole  history  was  recog- 
n  i  z  e  d  by  celebrations  extending 
throughout  the  Sesqui-Centennial  year 
and  a  commemorative  postage  stamp 
issued  in  its  honor. 

June  18,  1779 — “Ensign  Tucker  of 
Col.  Alden’s  Regiment  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  Board  with  two  Men  belong¬ 


ing  to  the  said  Regiment  who  he  in¬ 
formed  us  he  he  had  about  a  Fort¬ 
night  since  sent  to  the  Hellebergh  in 
search  of  a  Deserter,  that  they  had 
returned  this  day  and  informed  him 
they  have  been  taken  Prisoners  by  a 
Party  of  Robbers  who  before  they  dis¬ 
charged  them  made  them  take  an 
Oath  not  to  take  up  Arms  during  the 
present  War.” 

Two  days  later — “John  Wheeler  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Board  and  informed 
us  that  a  Party  of  Robbers  had  last, 
night  been  at  the  house,  of  his  Father- 
in-law,  Jacob  Cooper,  at  the  Helle¬ 
bergh,  and  that  in  their  attempting 
to  break  into  the  House,  the  said  Ja¬ 
cob  Cooper  had  shot  and  killed  one. 
of  them,  and  requesting  us  to  send  a 
Scout  to  that  Quarter  to  go  in  Search 
of  the  Said  Robbers.  .  .  .  Resolved 
that  application  be  made  to  Col.  Hen¬ 
ry  K.  Van  Rensselaer,  the  command¬ 
ing  officer,  for  a  Party  of  Men  to  go 
to  the  Hellebergh  for  the  above  pur¬ 
pose . Resolved  that  Application 

be  made  also  to  Col.  Jacob  Lansing 
to  detach  a  Party  of  Men  of  his  Regi¬ 
men' to  the  Helleberg  in  search  of  the 
Robbers  above,  mentioned.” 

“And  Resolved  that  this  Board  do 
immediately  proceed  to  the  Helle¬ 
bergh  in  Order  that  the  above  Busi¬ 
ness  may  be  more  expeditiously  car¬ 
ried  into  execution.  Adjourned.” 

“Met  at  the  House  of  Jacob  Coopei 
at  the  Hellebergs,  the  21st  June  1779.” 

This  was  an  event  in  the  life  of 
our  locality.  The  august  and  power¬ 
ful  body,  “the  Commissioners,”  who 
could  order  one  to  jail  for  indeter¬ 
minate  periods  and  whose  'influence 
might  even  hang  a  man — these  men 
were  holding  “court”  right  in  our 
midst.  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strong¬ 
ly  the  importance  of  this  occasion, 
for,  ’  search  where  you  will  through 
the  minutes  of  the  Board,  you  will 
find  never  before  or  since  would  the 
three  original  Commissioners  as  a 
body,  leave  their  headquarters  in  the 
city  of  Albany  to  hold  regular  ses¬ 
sions  elsewhere.  Can  you  not  visual¬ 
ize  the  serious  atmosphere  that 
shrouded  the  whole  district,  as  men 
and  women  and  children  spoke  in 
awed  and  subdued  tones,  afraid  al¬ 
most  to  breathe  while  the  Board  was 
in  session  “right  in  Jacob  Cooper  s 
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house.”  A  man  had  been  shot  and 
killed  night  before  last.  They  said 
he  was  a  Robber  and  the  other  Rob¬ 
bers  escaped.  Who  was  suspected? 
Who  would  be  blamed?  Maybe  they 
would  take  some  one  to  jail  right 
from  here  and  keep  him'  locked  up 
in  Albany,  or  banish  him  ’way  off  to 
an  internment  camp  in  Connecticut. 
These  perhaps  were  the  thoughts  that 
flashed  through  frightened  minds. 

Because  this  was  such  an  important 
event  in  our  history  for  all  time,  I  am 
running  the  risk  of  tiring  the  reader, 
by  giving  the  complete  minutes  as  we 
find  them  for  the  two  days  they  met 
at  the  Hellebergh. 

'‘Present:  John  M.  Beeckman,  Mat¬ 
hew  Visscher,  Isaac  D.  Fonda,  Com¬ 
missioners.” 

“June  21— Charles  Rosseter,  a  De¬ 
serter  from  Burgoyne’s  Army,  hav¬ 
ing  been  apprehended  and  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  Board  and  it  appearing  from 
the  Information  of  sundry  well  affect¬ 
ed  Inhabitants  that  since  the  Time 
of  his  Desertion  he  has  behaved  him¬ 
self  in  a  becoming  manner — 

“Whereupon  resolved  that  it  be  re¬ 
commended  to  him  to  remove  from 
this  Part  of  the  Country  on  account 
of  its  disaffection.  (In  other  words, 
a  poor  place  for  a  repentant  sinner 
to  stay  good).  Adjourned.” 

“Met  at  the  Hellebergh  22  June 
1779.  Present  same  members.” 

“Derick  Van  Der  Wilger  being 
brought  before  the  Board  and  it  ap¬ 
pearing  from  his  examination  and  the 


Information  of  his  Neighbors  that  by 
Reason  of  his  Illness  and  the  dis¬ 
tresses  of  his  Family  he  has  not  been 
able  to  render  his  Country  the  ser¬ 
vices  he  might  otherwise  have  done 
and  that  he  had  taken  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance,  resolved  that  he  be  dis¬ 
charged. 

“Jan  Bradt  being  brought  before 
the  Board  on  being  Examined  says 
that  he  was  informed  by  Jacob  Hal- 
enbeeck  and  Mathew  Halenbeeck  that 
a  Party  of  Robbers  intended  to  Robb 
him  the  said  Bradt  and  Isaac  Price. 
That  the  said  Halenbeeck’s  are  dis¬ 
affected  Persons,  that  they  have  a 
Brother  whose  Name  is  Arie  Halen¬ 
beeck  and  who  is  married  to  Wor- 
mer’s  Daughter  who  keeps  in  the 
Woods,  and  has  understood  that  the 
said  Arie  Halenbeeck  has  been  on 
his  way  to  the  Savages  as  far  as 
Schohary  Kill,  that  he  has  also  been 
informed  that  Anthony  Fane  and  Bob 
Ruff  are  among  the  Robbers. 

“Gerrit  Seeger  being  brought  before 
the  Board  was  examined;  upon  his 
Examination  says  That  last  Sunday 
forthnight  he  was  at  Harmanus  Van 
Alstyne's  where  he  found  a  Serjeant 
and  Corporal  of  Col.  Alden’s  Regi¬ 
ment  who  said  they  came  in  search  of 
Van  Alstyne’s  Son  who  had  deserted 
their  regiment,  that  after  a  little 
while  the  said  Van  Alstyne  who  they 
came  in  search  of,  Frederick  Oliver 
and  two  others  came  up  to  the  House 
armed  and  took  the  said  Serjeant  and 
Corporal  Prisoners  and  Carried  them 
off  and  that  he  has  not  heard  of  Them 
since  that  Time.” 

“Adjourned.” 


r\j) 
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CHAPTER  V 


“THE  POSTS  AT  THIS  PLACE  ARE  SAFE” 


Soon  after  the  return  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  for  Conspiracies  from 
their  two-day  session  at  the  Helle- 
bergh,  they  resolved  that  “From  the 
frequent  Robberies  committed  at  the 
Hellebergh  and  the  Cruelties  exer¬ 
cised  on  the  Peacable  and  defence¬ 
less  Inhabitants  residing  in  those 
parts  by  a  Number  of  Robbers  and 
Tories,  it  appears  to  this  Board 
highly  necessary  that  a  Company  of 
Rangers  should  be  raised  as  soon  as 
possible  to  protect  the  Inhabitants 
and  secure  the  said  Robbers.” 

Such  a  company  was  raised  and 
commanded  by  Lt.  Thomas  Ismay 
and  was  in  service  as  late  as  Feb. 
9,  1780  when,  the  payroll  of  “Ismay’s 
Rangers”  amounting  to  91  pounds,  19 
shillings,  6  pence  was  presented. 
During  the  previous  month  they  did 
gallant  work  throughout  the  Manor 
of  Rensselaerswyck. 

Everyone  no  doubt  is  familiar  with 
the  Tory  Cave  at  the  Indian  Ladder 
and  the  traditions  wound  about  it.  1 
always  thought  its  legend  referred  to 
the  solitary  Tory  of  this  section  who 
lay  concealed  there  many  days  in 
spite  of  searching  parties.  But  from 
our  recent  study  of  the  evidence,  you 
will  agree  that  there  were  not  caves 
enough  in  all  the  Helleberghs  to  hold 
the  multitude  of  local  Tories. 

We  give  a  few  more  instances  of 
the  disciplining  of  the  “disaffected.” 
The  following  are  typical  of  many: 

“Information  having  been  exhibited 
to  this  Board  from  which  they  are  of 
the  opinion  that  Isaac  Ostrander  of 
the  Hellebergh  is  a  dangerous  and 
disaffected  person,  and  that  by  his 
conversation  he  endeavors  daily  to  in¬ 
jure  the  American  cause,  and  he  hav¬ 
ing  been  cited  to  appear  before  us 
this  Day,  Resolved  that  he  be  con¬ 
fined  and  that  a  Mittamus  be  made 
out  for  him.”  (Page  498,  Committee 
for  Conspiracies). 


“The  Board  taking  in  consideration 
the  application  of  John  Bratt  of  the 
Hellebergh,  Farmer,  to  be  liberated 
from  confinement,  Resolved  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  age  and  infirmaties  that 
he  be  released  on  his  taking  an  oath 
not  to  comfort,  aid  or  assist  any  of 
the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  make  known  to  us  all  persons 
coming  from  the  enemy  who  secrete 
themselves  in  the  woods,  etc.,  during 
the  continuence  of  the  present  War 
with  Great  Britain.”  (Page  513,  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Conspiracies). 

“Whereas  James  Bramley,  Innkeep¬ 
er,  and  Peter  Livingston  of  the  Helle 
bergh  hav>e  been  severally  cited  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  this  Board  and  refused 
and  neglected  to  do  the  same,  it  is 
therefore  resolved  that  a  warrent  be 
made  out  directed  to  Capt.  Jacob  Van 
Aernam  authorizing  him  to  apprehend 
the  said  James  Bramley  and  Peter 
Livingston  and  forthwith  bring  them 
before  us  at  the  City  Hal!  in  this 
City.” 

“James  Bramley  having  been  ap¬ 
prehended  by  Capt.  Jacob  Van  Aer¬ 
nam  and  brought  before  the  Board,  re¬ 
solved,  that  he  be  kept  in  close  con¬ 
finement.” 

“James  Hamilton  appeared  before 
the  Board  and  informed  us  that  hav¬ 
ing  agreeable  to  directions  received 
from  Capt.  Jacob  Van  Aernam  ap¬ 
prehended  James  Bramley  and  being 
on  his  way  to  this  city  with  Bramley, 
David  Gibson  did  assault  him  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  rescue  said  Bramley.” 
(Page  ■  582). 

“The  Board  having  received  Infor¬ 
mation  that  Peter  Waley  of  the  Helle¬ 
bergh  is  a  disaffected  Person  and  that 
he  conceals  himself  in  the  woods  to 
escape  doing  Militia  and  other  duty, 
and  he  being  at  present  at  Home,  re¬ 
solved  that  a  warrent  be  made  out 
directed  to  Richard  Hilton  to  appre¬ 
hend  the  said  Peter  Wlaley  and  forth¬ 
with  bring  him  to  us.”  (Page  587). 


“THE  POSTS  AT  THIS  PLACE  ARE  SAFE” 
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We  stated  in  the  introduction  to 
Tory  activities  that  even  certain 
ministers  were  champions  of  Great 
Britain.  The  following  illustrates  the 
point: 

“The  Board  having  received  infor¬ 
mation  that  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Swertfeger  does  frequently  go  to  the 
Hellebergh  under  a  pretence  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  but  in  fact  to 
inculcate  Doctrines  tending  to  disaf- 
fect  the  minds  of  well  disposed  Per¬ 
sons,  resolved;  that  he  be  sent  for, 
and  the  said  Samuel  Swertfeger  ap¬ 
pearing  it  is  resolved  that  he  enter 
into  Recognizance  with  a  sufficient 
Surety  and  that  he  do  not  depart  the 
Limits  of  the  District  in  which  he  re¬ 
sides  unless  it  be  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  different  Congregations 
in  whose  employ  he  at  present  is  and 
that  he  do  not  mislead  the  minds  of 
his  Heerers  by  inculcating  principles 
inconsistent  with  the  Freedom  and 
Independance  of  this  and  the  United 
States.” 

‘‘Samuel  Swertfeger  of  the  East 
District  of  the  Manor  of  Rensselaer- 
wyck  Clerk — £  100. 

“William  Zoble  of  the  City  of  Al¬ 
bany  Tobaconist  his  Bail  in — £  100.” 
(Page  551). 

A  short  quotation  from  an 
anonymous  letter  sent  to  patriot 
leaders  at  “Schohary”  shows  the 
treacherous  methods  used  by  the 
Tories : 

“I  have  given  myself  out  for  a  Tory 
and  I  have  found  the  Privateness, 
how  they  will  begin  it,  and  how 
Strong  they  are.  They  are  one 
thousand  one  hundred,  besites  Twanty 
one  from  the  Beverdam  and  from  the 
Hellaberg  Eigjteen,  they  will  first  put 
a  house  on  fire  .and  when  the  People 
assample  themselfs  to  the  fire,  then 
they  will  attac  at  a  Place  where  they 
are  not  Expectet.”  (Page  78,  Volume 
V,  Clinton  Papers). 

These  were  the  days  that  our  local 
regiment  was  busy  every  minute,  be¬ 
tween  protecting  our  own  inhabitants 
and  assisting  our  Schoharie  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  letter  that  follows  is  inter¬ 
esting  from  several  standpoints.  It 
proves  the  fact  just  mentioned  and  it 


is  absolutely  the  only  letter  order  or 
communication  of  which  we  have 
found  any  record,  written  and  signed 
by  our  patriot  leader,  Capt.  Jacob  Van 
Aernam.  It  is  directed  to  that  ster¬ 
ling  man,  the  bulwark  of  Schoharie,  a 
member  of  the  Albany  County  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Correspondence,  the  pen 
man  of  the  local  Schoharie  Committee 
of  Safety,  the  leader  of  the  military 
operations  of  the  entire  section,  the 
defender  of  the  valley,  and  lastly, 
after  the  war  a  delegate  and  signer  at 
the  State  Constitutional  Convention 
held  at  Poughkeepsie.  It  is  my  great 
privilege  to  own  a  number  of  docu¬ 
ments  in  his  own  handwriting  and  six 
copies  of  his  signature.  This  letter 
from  our  great  leader  to  their  great 
champion  of  freedom  shows  the  co¬ 
operation  that  existed  in  the  most 
trying  years  of  the  war. 

“Helbergh,  July  20,  1780. 

“Sir:  — 

“I  .am  just  now  informed  by  Christ¬ 
ian  Corsbort  that  the  Enemys  Party 
is  one  hundred  man  Strong,  at  Pasick 
(Basic  Creek),  but  could  not  say  just 
what  spot;  and  we  are  about  thirty 
men  and  will  lodge  by  Capt.  Dietz  (of 
the  Beaverdam  who  the  next  year 
was  to  be  taken  prisoner  and  his 
whole  family  of  eight  murdered  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes)  at  this  nite,  and  we  will 
Proceed  after  them.  Possible  could 
be  Rainforced  by  your  troops  by  to¬ 
morrow  morning.  I  hope  you  will  be 
Pleased,  then  I  am,  Sir  you  humble 
Serv’t. 

“Signed, 

“Capt.  Jacob  Van  Ernam.” 

(Page  31,  Volume  VI,  Clinton 
Papers). 

“To  Coll.  Peter  Vroman,  at  Scho¬ 
hary.” 

October  of  1780. — A  memorable 
month  in  the  history  of  all  this  sec¬ 
tion.  On  the  14th  a  petition  is  signed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Schenectady  to 
His  Excellency,  George  Clinton,  Esq., 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
reciting  the  fact,  “that  Col.  Wemple 
has  received  order  from  Gen.  Ten 
Broeck  for  to  send  Seventy  men  from 
his  Regiment  (2nd  Albany  Co.)  to 
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Fort  Renselaer,  And  whereas  the 
present  situation  of  this  place  is  be¬ 
come  a  frontier  Town,  which  we  have 
reason  to  believe  the  Enemy  aims  to 

destroy . To  the  southwest  from  us 

we  have  the  Hellebergh  which  are 
likewise  mostly  Tories  at  which  places 
the  enemy  may  lay  concealed  untill 
they  find  an  opportunity— to  destroy 

this  place . We  humbly  pray  your 

Excellency  that  our  Regiment  may  re¬ 
main  at  Home  to  defend  this  place.” 

On  the  17th  occurred  the  attack  by 
Sir  John  Johnson  and  Joseph  Brant 
which,  if  you  will  single  out  one 
thing  in  all  the  rich  history  of  Scho¬ 
harie,  stands  out  as  a  major  event. 
It  has  been  brought  down  to  us  by 
many  historians.  It  is  amplified  by 
tradition  and  legend.  It  is  vitally 
typified  in  the  cannon  ball  holes  still 
seen  in  the  magnificently  preserved 
Old  Stone  Fort,  than  which  there  is 
no  better  monument  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion. 

We  here  take  pride  in  this  ancient 
shrine  visited  by  thousands  every 
year,  holding  within  its  hallowed 
walls  an  inestimable  wealth  of  his¬ 
torical  treasures,  surrounded  by  that 
field  of  the  dead  aptly  termed  by 
Judge  Beekman  “the  Westminster 
Abbey  of  Schoharie  County.”  We 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  we  too  had 
a  vital  part  in  saving  that  institution 
for  posterity.  Simms  in  his  account 
of  this  event  states  that  in  the  Fort 
that  day  were  a  company  of  Normans- 
kill  Militia.  In  addition  the  following 
excerpts  from  the  Clinton  Papers  will 
be  extremely  interesting  to  those  who 
have  never  seen  them: 

“From  Lt.  Col.  Volkert  Veeder  of 
the  Fifth  Albany  Reg.  to  Col  Robt. 
Van  Rensselaer  of  the  Eighth  Albany 
Reg.,  Schenectady,  and  forwarded  to 
Go.  Clinton. 

“Lower  Fort,  Schohary, 
“(Old  Stone)  Oct.  17,  1780. 

“Dear  Sir: 

“The  Enemy  have  burned  the  whole 
of  Schohary;  the  first  fire  was  dis¬ 
covered  about  the  middle  Fort  (Mid- 
dleburgih)  8  o’clock  this  morning; 
they  passed  by  this  post  on  both  sides 
at  4  o’clock  this  afternoon;  they  took 


the  whole  of  their  booty  and  moved 
down  to  Harmen  Sitneys;  they  have 
fired  two  swivel  shots  thro’  the  roof 
of  the  Church.  I  have  sent  three 
scouts  to  make  some  discoveries 
about  the  middle  Fort  at  different 
times  this  day,  and  none  have  as  yet 

returned . . .  by  what  we  have  seen 

of  the  Enemy  we  suppose  their  force 
to  be  between  5  or  600,  mostly 
regular  and  Tories.” 

“V.  Veeder,  Lt.  Col.” 

“3  o’clock  at  night — The  express 
says  there  were  150  more  of  the 
Enemy  at  the  upper  part  of  Scho¬ 
hary.” 

“To  his  Excelency  George  Clinton, 
Esg.,  from  Barent  J.  Staats,  Lut.  Col.” 
(This  is  no  doubt  Barent  I.  Staats 
whom  the  government  records  show 
was  Lt.  Col.  in  our  own  local  regi¬ 
ment,  the  3rd  Albany,  and  also  in  the 
8th  Albany). 

“Lower  Fort,  Oct.  18,  1870. 

“This  moment,  your  Excelency’s 
Letter  came  to  hand;  two  Prisoners 
from  Sir  John’s  (Johnson)  army  arivd 
at  the  same  time,  with  the  following 
Intelegenc,  that  Eight  O’clock  this 
morning,  Johnson,  Butler,  Brant  movd 
with  their  army  from  Sidneyes  saw 
mill  down  the  Mohawk  Road  to  the 
said  River,  where  they  were  to  joyne 
the  Party  of  the  enemy  from  the 
Norward,  of  which  their  strength  by 
the  acco’nt  of  the  Prisoners  is  one 
thousand  men  of  which  where  2  hun¬ 
dred  Indians . ,  the  Posts  at  this 

Place  are  Safe.” 

“Barent  J.  Staats,  Lut.  Col.” 

The  names  of  all  the  men  who  were 
present  from  this  locality  in  the  Old 
Stone  Fort  that  day,  we  shall  never 
know-,  but  we  take  a  pardonable  pride 
in  the  part  we  had  in  saving  this 
structure  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valley  who  sought  its  walls  and  pali¬ 
sades  for  protection — a  point  that  in 
the  telling  and  retelling  of  that 
famous  day,  has  been  by  far  neglect¬ 
ed.  Worthy  to  be  classed  among  the 
noble  messages  of  history  and  merit¬ 
ing  a  tablet  on  the  Fort  itself  are 
those  proud  words  of  our  own  officer: 

“The  Posts  At  This  Place  Are  Safe” 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  HANGING  OF  JACOB  SCHELL,  HELLEBERGH  TORY 


Critical  times  demand  severe  meas¬ 
ures.  Hence  by  an  act  of  June  30, 
1780  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
determined  “that  all  persons  who 
came  from  the  British  lines  and  were 
found  lurking  secretly  in  any  part  of 
the  State,  were  to  be  tried  by  the 
courts  martial  as  spies.” 

A  week  to  a  day  after  the  attack  on 
the  forts  of  the  Schoharie  Valley— to 
be  exact  Oct.  24,  1780 — “Capt.  Jacob 
Van  Aernam  appeared  before  the 
Board  and  informed  us  that  he  had 
apprehended  at  the  Hellebergh,  a 
certain  Jacob  Schell,  formerly  an  In¬ 
habitant  of  that  place,  but  at  present 
a  soldier  in  Sir  John  Johnson’s  Regi¬ 
ment,  and  the  said  Jacob  Schell  being 
examined  says  that  he  received  Di¬ 
rections  from  Sir  John  at  the  time  he 
left  him  to  inform  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Country  that  those  who  did  not 
take  up  Arms  would  not  be  molested 
in  their  Persons  or  Property  by  the 
King’s  Troops. — Resolved,  that  he  be 
committed,  that  a  Mittimus  be  made 
out  for  him.” 

No  further  reference  to  this  inci¬ 
dent  occurs  in  the  minutes  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  County  Commissioners  on  Con¬ 
spiracies,  but  we  are  fortunate  in  lo¬ 
cating  two  other  sources  that  amplify 
completely  one  of  the  most  tragic  in¬ 
cidents  of  the  Revolution  as  far  as 
our  locality  is  concerned.  The  first 
is  the  story  handed  down  in  the  Van 
Aernam  family  and  told  by  the  late 
Peter  Van  Aernam  to  William  Brink- 
man.  The  second  is  the  full  account 
of  the  trial  at  Albany  recorded  as  No. 
3306-07  of  the  Public  Papers  of  Gov. 
George  Clinton. 

The  tradition  is  as  follows— Jacob 
Schell  had  left  his  family  to  shift  for 
themselves,  and  had  been  absent  from 
the  Hellebergh  several  years,  pre¬ 
sumably  with  the  British.  Suddenly 
he  appeared  one  day  at  the  house  of 
Capt.  Jacob  Van  Aernam  and  in¬ 


quired  if  the  Captain  was  home.  The 
Captain’s  wife,  recognizing  him  at 
once,  said,  ,  “Go  away  Schell,  go 
away.  If  you  don’t  the  Captain  will 
be  compelled  to  arrest  you.” 

“I  don’t  care,”  said  Slchell,  “Pm 
going  to  stay  at  home  for  good.  I’m 
through.  My  family  needs  me.  I’ll 
wait  for  Captain  Jacob.” 

So  he  hung  around  and  awaited  the 
Captain’s  return. 

Immediately  on  seeing  him  the 
Captain  too  recognized  the  stranger 
and  said,  “Yaup — you  get  out — I 
didn’t  see  you  at  all.  Now  get  away. 
I  don’t  want  to  have  to  arrest  you.” 
But  the  returned  Tory  repeated  what 
he  had  said  to  Mrs.  Van  Aernam  and 
persisted  in  remaining,  with  the  con¬ 
sequence  that  the  Captain  was  forced 
to  place  him  under  arrest,  and,  as 
the  previous  quotation  shows,  to  take 
him  before  the  Commissioners  at  Al¬ 
bany. 

We  can  picture  the  poor  fellow, 
back  with  his  family  a  few  hours, 
hustled  into  wagon,  and  as  he  and 
the  Captain  drove  the  fifteen  miles 
through  the  sand  to  the  City  Hall, 
pouring  out  the  tale  that  was  to 
prove  his  undoing. 

From  here  we  will  go  on  with  the 
record  of  the  court.  How  this  record 
was  preserved  in  full  detail  out  of 
the  many  cases,  we  shall  never  know, 
but  it  is  a  remarkable  contribution  to 
our  local  documentary  history. 

“State  of  New  York — 

“At  a  general  Court  Martial  con¬ 
vened  by  order  of  his  Excellency 
Governor  Clinton  .at  Albany  the  25th 
Day  of  Oct’r.  1780  for  the  Trial  of  all 
such  offenders  as  shall  be  brought  be¬ 
fore  them. 

“Lieutenant  Colonel  Commander 
Weisenfelts,  President.  Lieut.  Colonel 
Livingston;  Majors  Davis,  Price; 
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Capts.  Morton,  Magee,  Marselis, 
Hermanse;  Lieuts.  Hyatt,  Van  Hoe- 
venbergh,  Vreeligh,  A.  Hermanse,  and 
Bloodgood;  John  Lansing,  Jun’r., 
Advocate. 

“The  president,  Members  and  Judge 
Advocate  being  duly  sworn,  Jacob 
Schell  was  brought  before  the  Court 
and  charged  by  the  Judge  Advocate 
with  being  a  Spy,  under  the  Act  of 
the  Legislature  of  this  State  entitled 
‘An  act  subjecting  all  persons  who 
shall  come  out  from  the  Enemy  ano 
secretly  lurk  in  any  part  of  this 
State  to  Trials  by  Court  Martial  as 
Spies.’ 

“To  which  Charge  the  prisoner 
plead  not  quilty. 

“Leonard  Gansevoort,  Esq.,  Sec’y. 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Conspera- 
cies,  Sworn. 

“Quest.  Did  the  prisoner  make 
any,  and  what  Confession  in  your 
Hearing? 

“Ans’r.  The  prisoner  confessed  he 
belonged  to  Captain  Richard  Dun¬ 
can’s  Company  in  Sir  John  Johnson’s 
Regiment;  that  on  the  22nd  day  of 
January  1777,  he,  the  prisoner,  went 
to  New  York;  that  he  was  with  Sir 
John  Johnson  in  his  late  Expedition 
as  far  as  Onondaga,  at  which  place 
Sir  John  called  him  out  of  the  Ranks 
and  granted  him  permission  to  go  and 
see  his  Family;  that  he  was  ten  days 
travelling  from  Onondaga  to  the 
Helle-Bergh;  that  Sir  John  Johnson 
charged  him  to  tell  the,  Inhabitants 
(meaning  as  the  witness  believes  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  United  States)  that 
if  they  remained  quietly  at  Home  they 
would  not  be  injured;  that  when  he, 
the  prisoner,  came  to  the  Helle-Bergh 
upon  inquiring  whether  Capt.  Van- 
Aernam  was  at  Home  he  was  inform¬ 
ed  he  was  not;  that  he,  thereupon, 
sient  word  to  Capt.  Van  Arnam’s  wife 
that  he  would  surrender  himself  when¬ 
ever  the  Captain  returned;  that  upon 
being  informed  that  Captain  Van- 
Aernam  was  returned  he  surrendered 
himself  as  a  prisoner  of  war;  that 
upon  being  particularly  interrogated 
whether  he  conceived  himself  a  De¬ 
serter  he  answered  that  he  was  no 
Deserter,  and  if  he  might  be  permit¬ 


ted  to  remain  at  Home  he  would  be¬ 
have  himself  peaceably  and  quietly. 

“Quest.  Do  you  know  whether  the 
Helle-Bergh  the  prisoner  Mentioned, 
is  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

“Ans’r.  I  have  frequently  heard 
there  is  such  a  place  in  the  County 
of  Albany  in  this  State,  and  know  of 
no  other  place  of  that  name. 

“The  prisoner  being  requested  to 
make  his  Defence,  alledges  his  In¬ 
ducement  for  coming  into  the  Country 
was,  his  having  left  a  distressed 
Family  who  stood  in  Need  of  his  As¬ 
sistance;  that  he  could  not  take  up 
Arm  in  Favor  of  the  Americans  be¬ 
cause  he  was  not  clear  of  the  British 
Army;  that  he  meant,  if  he  was  de¬ 
tected,  to  Surrender  himself  prisoner 
of  war  and  intended  to  behave  him¬ 
self  peaceably  if  he  might  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  remain  in  the  Country. 

“The  Judge  Advocate  suggested  to 
the  Court  that  Capt.  Guy  Young  was 
a  material  witness  on  the  present  oc¬ 
casion,  with  the  Nature  of  whose 
Testimony  he  was  entirely  unacquaint¬ 
ed  till  after  the  prisoner  had  made 
his  Defence,  he  begged  the  Court 
would  permit  his  introduction  as  a 
witness.  Thereupon  the  Court  orders 
that  he  be  admitted  accordingly 

“Capt.  Guy  Young  sworn. 

“Quest.  Did  you  hear  the  prisoner 
confess  whether  he  intended  to  re¬ 
main  at  Home  or  not  upon  his  Re¬ 
turn? 

“Ans’r.  He  informed  me  yesterday 
that  if  the  Militia  had  not  been 
flocking  in,  he  would  have  got  clear 
and  that  he  intended  to  return  to  a 
place  appointed  for  that  purpose;  that 
he  thought  it  was  better  to  surrender 
himself  a  prisoner  of  war  than  to  be 
killed  on  the  way. 

“Quest.  Do  you  know  a  place 
called  the  Helle-Bergh? 

“Ans’r.  I  do.  It  is  about  15  miles 
from  the  City  of  Albany.  I  believe  it 
is  in  the  State  and  it  is  the  place  of 
Residence  of  Capt.  Van  Aernam,  the 
person  who  brought  the  prisoner  to 
Albany. 
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“The  prisoner  then  being  again 
called  upon  to  proceed  in  his  Defence, 
repeated  his  former  Allegations. 

“The  Court  upon  considering  the 
evidence  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
prisoner  is  guilty  of  the  Charge  ex¬ 
hibited  against  him  and  sentence  him 

to  be  hung  by  the  Neck  till  he  be 
dead. 

“Then  the  Court  adjourned  till  to¬ 
morrow  morning  9  o’clock.” 

“State  of  New  York 
“General  Orders,  Albany, 
“Oct.  26,  1780 

“Field  Officer  of  the  Day  Major 
Davies. 

“Tried  at  a  Criminal  Court  Martial 
whereof  Lt.  Colo.  Commandant  Wei- 
senfells  was  President,  Jacob  Shell 
charged  as  a  Spy  under  an  act,  etc... 
....sentenced  to  be  hanged  by  his 
Neck  until  he  be  dead.  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  approves  the  Proceed¬ 
ings  and  confirms  the  Sentence.  Shell 
is  to  be  hanged  at  the  Common  Place 
of  Execution  near  the  Barracks  this 

afternoon  at  four  o’clock . The 

Field  Officer  of  the  Day  will  give  the 
necessary  Directions  for  the  Execu¬ 
tion.” 

If  we  might  be  permitted  to  hazard 
a  guess,  it  would  be  that  Schell’s 
story  regarding  the  furlough  given  by 
Sir  John  ten  days  prior  at  Onondaga 
was  a  fable.  Sir  John  and  Brant 
needed  all  the  force  they  could  col¬ 


lect  to  support  the  attack  from  the 
south  on  the  Schoharie  Valley.  The 
“Johnson  Greens”  did  attack  the 
Valley  one  week  before  Schell  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  Van  Aernam  homestead. 
It  is  doubtful  if  ten  days  previous  Sir 
John  was  at  Onondaga  at  all.  A  three 
day  margin  only  is  left  for  him  to  get 
from  the  central  part  of  the  State 
south  to  the  Susquehannah  and  with 
an  army  back  up  the  Schoharie,  and 
armies  did  not  move  by  auto  trucks 
in  those  days.  It  is  more  than  prob¬ 
able  that  Schell  was  with  them  and 
after  three  years’  absence,  and  being 
so  near  home  on  the  night  his  Com¬ 
pany  camped  below  Schoharie  (near 
Harmon  Sitney’s)  he  deserted.  He 
may  have  slowly,  cautiously,  worked 
his  way  over  the  hills  and  down  to  his 
home  and  family  who  while  joyful  to 
see  him  were  terror  stricken  and  ad¬ 
vised  reporting  to  Capt.  Jacob. 

As  we  read  the  evidence  today  it  'is 
apparent  that  Jacob  Schell  was  con¬ 
victed  solely  on  his  own  testimony; 
that  he  no  doubt  intended  to  remain 
at  home;  that  he  voluntarily  gave 
himself  up  and  had  not  “been  found 
secretly  lurking  as  a  spy.”  If  ever  a 
man  talked  himself  to  death,  this 
poor,  foolish  Tory  did. 

But  the  sorest  spot  in  the  country 
— “this  nest  of  robbers  and  hatchery 
of  treasonable  design” — needed  a  les¬ 
son  that  would  stir  it  to  its  founda¬ 
tions.  And  so  the  returned  prodigal 
instead  of  a  banquet  was  given  jail; 
instead  of  a  ring,  the  hangman’s  noose. 
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THE  BANISHMENT  OF  TORY  FAMILIES  FROM  HELLEBERGH 


Dr.  A.  C.  Flick,  as  state  historian, 
has  done  more  in  the  time  he  has 
held  that  position  to  stimulate  and 
popularize  local  history  than  has  been 
done  in  all  time  preceding.  His  works 
of  history  have  been  voluminous  and 
authoritative.  If  a  tablet  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  new  post  office  at  Al¬ 
bany  his  is  the  final  word  on  the  in¬ 
scription.  If  a  new  postage  stamp 
commemorative  of  New  York  history 
is  about  to  be  issued  his  opinion  is 
the  one  sought.  Only  the  other  night 
the  writer  listened  to  a  lecture  at  the 
Fort  Orange  Stamp  club  by  Beverly 
King,  president  of  the  Collectors  club 
of  New  York  city,  in  which,  referring 
to  the  stamp  commemorative  of  the 
Battle  of  Saratoga,  he  stated  that 
while  the  national  authorities  desired 
New  York  state  and  Vermont  to  unite 
in  one  commemorative  issue.  Dr. 
Flick  was  influential  enough  to  se¬ 
cure  one  for  New  York  state — a  long 
stamp  bearing  the  picture  of  Bur- 
goyne’s  surrender,  while  Vermont  got 
a  little  one — “The  Green  Mountain 
Boy.”  The  former  cost  the  govern¬ 
ment  87  cents  a  thousand  to  issue; 
the  latter  8  cents.  Dr.  Flick  is  no 
stranger  to  us  in  Altamont  where  he 
has  been  a  frequent  guest  and 
speaker  and  the  writer,  who  since  the 
days  he  learned  to  love  history,  under 
the  doctor’s  teaching  at  Syracuse 
University,  has  had  many  happy 
hours  poring  over  old  manuscripts 
with  him  or  deciphering  inscriptions 
in  our  local  farm  grave  yards. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  New  York 
State  Historical  society’s  official 
organ,  “New  York  History,”  Dr. 
Flick  wrote: — 

“There  are  oral  traditions  which 
have  been  handed  down  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation  and  never  recorded. 
Because  of  the  uncritical  medium 
through  which  they  have  been  trans¬ 
mitted  they  are  apt  to  be  distorted 
and  unreliable.  Still  they  contain  in¬ 


formation  found  no  where  else  and  if 
only  twenty-five,  or  even  ten  per  cent 
correct,  they  are  worth  preserving  for 

historical  use . When  these  old 

citizens  pass  off  this  mortal  coil  most 
of  the  historical  information  perishes 
with  them  forevermore.” 

This  fact  was  brought  home  to  me 
forcibly  a  few  years  ago  when 
the  village  of  Altamont  lost  a  grand 
old  man,  Jesse  P.  Livingston.  Easter 
Sunday  I  sat  with  him  for  hours  as  he 
related  with  keen  mind  of  the  early 
days  of  our  locality.  With  particular 
detail  he  told  of  how  as  a  little  boy  he 
was  riding  with  Henry  Shaver,  the 
elder,  down  past  the  site  of  the  battle 
of  the  Normanskill.  “My  boy,”  said 
the  old  man,  “Over  there  stood  a  barn 
with  a  peaked  roof.  In  that  barn, 
under  the  hay,  were  captured  thirteen 
Tories.  One  broke  away  and  was 
shot  and  killed.  I  have  seen  the  three 
bullet  holes  in  that  barn  door  with  my 
own  eyes.”  This  confirms  Simms’ 
story  of  the  engagement  and  I  am 
glad  to  make  mention  of  it  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  Livingston  related  many  other 
facts  which  I  will  use  later  on.  A 
great  many  other  things  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  asked  him,  facts 
which  are  now  lost  for  all  time.  But 
in  the  future  I  shall  feel  more  free 
to  quote  traditions  and  “sift  the 
truth  from  fancy  to  round  out  our 
narrative.” 

The  famous  October  of  1780  was 
over.  Major  Andre  had  paid  the 
penalty  on  the  2nd,  Schenectady  had 
not  been  burned  by  Helleberg  Tories, 
Schoharie  was  still  trying  to  recover 
from  her  awful  loss  in  buildings  and 
crops  that  lay  in  the  wake  of  Johnson, 
Brant,  Butler  and  the  Corn  Planter, 
and  poor  Jacob  Schell,  the  Helleberg 
Tory,  was  mouldering  in  his  grave.  It 
was  now  June  14th  of  the  next  year 
when  Captain  John  Grote  (Groot) 
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who  lived  and  died  on  his  farm  in  our 
village — “appeared  before  the  Board 
(for  Conspiracies)  with  Edw.  Mc- 
Gurkey,  who  he  informed  us  he  had 
apprehended  for  endeavoring  to  enlist 
him  the  said  John  Grote,  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and 
producing  a  Guinea  delivered  him  by 
the  said  Edw.  Me  Gurkey  as  a  Bounty 
and  the  said  Me  Gurkey  being  Ex¬ 
amined  confessing  that  he  has  taken 
an  Oath  to  be  true  to  the  King  re¬ 
solved  that  he  be  confined  and  that  a 
Mittemus  be  made  out  for  him.” 

Stone,  in  his  famous  work  on  the 
life  of  Brant,  gives  us  a  picture  of 
conditions  in  1781.  “The  sun  of  the 
new  year  was  veiled  by  a  cloud  of 
deeper  gloom  than  had  previously 
darkened  the  prospects  of  the 
American  arms  at  any  period  of  the 
contest.  The  whole  army  was  suffer¬ 
ing  severely  both  for  clothing  and 
provisions.  Insubordination  and  de¬ 
sertions  occurred  in  the  regular 
army.  The  crisis  was  most  criti¬ 
cal.  The  spring  of  1781  may  well 
be  counted  as  the  darkest  period  of 
the  revolution.” 

Little  wonder  is  there  then  that  in 
our  own  militia  occurred  disloyalty 
and  treason.  As  Stone  says,  “The 
militia  appeared  to  be  a  body  without 
a  soul.”  And  so  we  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  in  the  minutes  of  June  19,  1781 — 
with  Yorktown  and  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis  only  four  months  away. 

“The  Board  having  taken  into  Con¬ 
sideration  the  Complaint  exhibited  to 
us  by  a  number  of  the  approved 
Friends  to  the  American  Cause  resid¬ 
ing  at  the  Hellebergh  and  being  of 
the  Opinion  from  the  frequent  Parties 
from  the  enemy  who  are  harboured  in 
that  Quarter  by  the  disaffected,  that 
such  as  are  reputed  dangerous  Per¬ 
sons  should  be  removed  from  that 
part  of  the  Country,  and  the  Board 
having  been  furnished  with  Lists  of 
the  names  of  the  Persons  belonging 
to  the  Companies  of  Capt.  Van  Aer- 
nam,  Capt.  Grote,  etc.,  resolved  that 
the  said  Lists  be  delivered  to  officer 
commanding  the  party  detached  by 
Gen.  Clinton  at  the  request  of  this 
Board  to  carry  the  above  into  Execu¬ 
tion.” 


That  this  wholesale  cleaning  out 
was  accomplished  is  shown  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quotation  from  the  minutes  of 
July  30  where  we  find  this  element 
plotting  even  in  banishment. 

“A  letter  from  Flores  Banker,  Esq., 
dated  29th  Instant  was  laid  before  the 
Board  setting  forth  that  a  Number  of 
disaffected  Persons  have  lately  been 
removed  from  the  Western  Frontiers 
to  the  East  side  of  the  River — who  he 
has  great  Reason  to  believe  from  sun¬ 
dry  Circumstances  are  meditating 
some  Scheme  against  the  wellfare  of 
the  State  and  requesting  directions 
what  steps  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
with  the  above  Persons.” 

And  Stone  states  that  in  September 
of  1781 — “From  seventy  to  a  hundred 
families  of  the  most  notoriously  dis¬ 
affected  were  arrested  and  brought 
into  the  city  where  they  were  placed 
under  a  more  vigilant  surveillance 
than  could  be  exercised  over  them  in 
their  own  township.” 

He  also  states  that  the  disaffected 
guided  by  British  emissaries  were  at¬ 
tempting  a  campaign  of  seizure  to 
those  men  who  were  most  active  in 
the  cause  of  their  country. 

August  8  the  minutes  of  the  Board 
for  Conspiracies  show — “An  attempt 
having  last  night  been  made  by  Hans 
Waltimier  with  a  Party  of  Men  to 
carry  off  Gen  Schuyler.”  The  full 
account  should  be  read  on  page  176, 
volume  II,  “Life  of  Brant,”  by  Stone. 

On  the  10th  General  Washington 
from  his  headquarters  at  Dobb’s 
Ferry  writes  to  Governor  Clinton. 

“An  anxiety  for  your  Excellency’s 
safety  induces  me  to  transmit  a  re¬ 
port  I  lately  rece’d  from  New  York 
though  it  may  not  in  reality  have  a 
sufficient  foundation  still  caution  on 
the  subject  may  not  be  improper, 
etc.”  A  passage  from  the  report 
follows — “George  Hardon,  Jame  Kilty 
and  one  Bill  of  Dutchess  County  and 
one  other  Person  to  have  a  Hundred 
Guineas  each  (a  total  of  $2,000.00)  to 
take  Governor  Clinton  and  convey 

him  to  New  York . Philip  Coke 

of  Helleburgh  16  miles  from  the  City 
of  Albany  conveys  intelligence  from 
the  northward  to  New  York.” 
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On  the  13th  an  attempt  was  made 
to  kidnap  “his  Worship  the  Mayor  of 
Albany,”  Abraham  Ten  Broeck. 

In  September  occurred  the  Dietz 
Family  Massacre  at  Beaverdam.  Stone 
says  in  the  volume  previously  quoted 
that  this  occurred  in  1777,  Howell 
and  Tenny  in  their  History  of  Albany 
County,  say  it  was  1780.  None  of 
these  authors  had  perhaps  ever  seen 
document  3969  of  the  Gov.  Clinton 
Papers  dated  September  1781,  which 
says  reporting  to  Governor  Clinton — 
“A  party  of  the  Enemy  Consisting 
of  15  Tories  and  Indians  murdered 
Capt.  Dietz’s  father,  mother,  his  wife 
and  four  children  with  one  Scotch 
Girl  and  took  himself  off,  after  hav¬ 
ing  Exhibited  to  his  View  this  horrid 
Scene;  the  house  and  barn  was 
Burned.”  Many  of  you  have  seen  the 
monument  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
massacre  in  1926,  through  the  co¬ 


operation  of  the  State  of  New  York 
and  Tawasentha  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

It  was  no  doubt  at  this  period  that 
the  attempt  to  capture  Captain  Jacob 
Van  Aemam  was  also  made.  Again 
we  must  rely  only  on  tradition — the 
story  handed  down  in  the  Van  Aer- 
nam  family.  In  brief  it  is  as  follows: 
One  day  in  the  autumn  Captain  Jacob 
and  his  negro  servant  were  working 
in  the  field  now  bearing  Oakley 
Crounse’s  peach  orchard.  Near  at 
hand  were  their  guns.  A  slight  noise 
in  the  brush  caused  the  negro  to  look 
up  and  discover  a  band  of  Tories  ap- 
preaching.  He  gave  the  alarm  to 
Captain  Jacob  who  grabbed  up  his 
gun.  The  Tories  seeing  that  early 
discovery  had  ruined  their  plans  made 
off  and  as  the  legend  goes  their  boots 
on  the  sun-baked  clay,  then,  just  as 
hard  as  it  is  today,  went  “doof,  doof, 
doof.” 
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“THEY  ALSO  SERVE  WHO  ONLY  STAND  AND  WAIT” 
TALES  OF  THE  VAN  AUKENS 


In  the  valley  of  the  Bozenkill  where 
the  road  begins  its  long  and  steep 
ascent  to  Settle’s  Hill,  a  farm  spreads 
out  on  either  side  of  the  little 
stream.  Now  owned  by  Mr.  Strange, 
it  has  been  successively  known  as 
the  Stilwell  place,  the  Joseph  Snyder 
place,  the  Dutcher  farm  on  the  maps 
of  1865,  and  in  the  early  days,  the 
Van  Auken  place. 

Two  Van  Auken  brothers,  Henry 
and  Levi,  settled  on  this  farm  a  short 
time  before  the  Revolution.  The  first 
summer  was  spent  in  the  erection  of 
quite  a  large  log  cabin  and  a  few  out¬ 
buildings,  and  in  the  clearing  of  the 
woods.  They  cut  down  with  aid  of  the 
neighbors  nearly  forty  acres  of  heavy 
woods,  most  of  which  was  very  large 
hard  maples.  This  was  left  as  it  fell 
until  the  next  summer,  when  it  was 
set  on  fire  and  burned  for  months. 

The  log  house  had  several  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  above  one 
large  room  which  was  called  a  “bar¬ 
rack.”  The  first  winter,  wolves  were 
so  plentiful  and  on  account  of  a  deep 
snow  so  ravenous  that  one  of  the 
men  had  to  sleep  in  the  “barrack” 
which  had  a  small  window  looking 
out  on  a  sheep  pen  nearby_  and,  with 
his  gun,  protect  the  few  sheep  they 
had  managed  to  procure. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
both  brothers  became  very  decided 
“rebels”  and  when  the  local  com¬ 
pany  of  militia  was  organized,  they 
both  joined,  Levi  being  appointed  as 
lieutenant. 

Naturally  they  were  called  from 
home  with  their  company  very  fre¬ 
quently.  In  a  previous  article  we 
have  shown  that  the  lieutenant  was 
present  at  Schoharie  in  the  Old  Stone 
or  Lower  Fort  in  1778,  but  recorded 
as  Lt.  Levi  Van  Acker.  At  such  times 
they  had  to  leave  their  wives  and 
children  at  the  mercy  of  the  local 
Tories.  When  the  weather  permit¬ 


ted  the  woman  and  children  slept  in 
the  woods,  and  the  children  seemed 
to  sense  the  peril  of  their  situation, 
for  it  was  related  afterward  that, 
once  in  the  forest,  never  an  outcry 
was  heard  from  them. 

When  the  men  were  absent  on  win¬ 
ter  evenings,  it  was  the  custom  of 
one  of  the  women  to  always  take  an 
axe  to  bed  with  her  for  protection. 
But  on  a  certain  night  when  they 
were  alone,  the  cabin  was  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  group  of  Tories  dressed  as 
Indians,  who  raised  their  war  whoops, 
pounded  their  gun  butts  on  a  large 
flag  stone  in  front  of  the  door,  fired 
their  guns  and  made  a  terrific  din — 
all  of  which  time  the  women  were 
clutching  each  other  in  a  frenzy  of 
fear.  After  they  had  departed,  the 
one  asked  the  other,  “What  about 
the  axe?”  The  other  replied:  “Oh, 

I  forgot  all  about  it.” 

Early  one  morning  when  they  were 
again  alone,  one  of  the  women  was 
churning  in  the  open  cellarway,  as 
it  was  then  summer  time  and  this 
was  a  cool  place.  While  she  churn¬ 
ed  away,  some  noise  caused  her  to 
look  up,  and  there  was  an  exceeding¬ 
ly  large  Indian  dressed  and  painted 
in  all  the  panoply  of  war,  with  gun 
in  hand  and  tomahawk  at  belt.  He 
pointed  to  his  mouth  and  made  mo¬ 
tions  to  indicate  he  was  hungry  and 
wanted  something  to  eat.  As  she  re¬ 
lated  it  afterward,  “I  dropped  my 
churning  right  there  and  hustled 
everything  I  could  find  In  the  house 
on  the  table  for  him  to  eat,  but  all 
he  seemed  to  want  was  ‘buttermilk 
pop,’  and  never  before  have  I  seen 
one  person  who  could  eat  as  much 
as  that  big  Indian.” 

Lieut.  Van  Auken  was  the  owner 
of  a  large  coal  black  stallion,  of 
which  he  was  very  proud,  and  both 
horse  and  rider  were  present  in  the 
Schoharie  valley  at  the  time  of  the 
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Johnson-Brant  raid.  Late  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  of  that  day  the  commander 
of  the  Stone  Port  where  Van  Auken 
and  the  company  of  Normanskill  mil¬ 
itia  were  stationed^  determined  to 
send  Van  Auken  on  account  of  his 
fine  horse  to  Albany  for  aid.  Others 
had  already  been  dispatched  on  the 
same  errand.  He  started  out  and, 
according  to  tradition,  must  have 
traveled  the  old  Schoharie  Road  until 
just  below  West  Township  where 
the  road  turned  to  the  left  and  ran 
down  into  the  Bozenkill  valley  past 
his  home.  Here  he  took  time  to  rest 
a  moment.  The  woman  folks  sort 
of  jested  and  made  light  of  his  ex¬ 
citement  and  haste.  “Don’t  be  so 
sure,”  he  said,  “the  British  and  In¬ 
dians  are  apt  to  be  right  HERE  to¬ 
night.” 

He  arrived  at  Albany  with  the  news 
of  Johnson’s  raid,  a  company  of 
mounted  troops  was  assembled,  and 
at  daybreak  were  as  far  back  on  the 
road  to  Schoharie  as  what  is  now  the 
Bunker  (Bancker)  Hill  bridge. 

That  cold  October  night,  however, 
the  family  took  some  blankets  and 


went  up  a  distance  along  the  “Bo- 
zie”  to  a  deserted  pig  pen  and  there 
slept  to  avoid  the  “Raiders.”  As 
they  trembled  and  huddled  together 
for  protection,  their  terror  was  in¬ 
creased  by  the  awful  glare  in  the  sky 
of  the  burning  crops  and  buildings 
that  lay  in  the  wake  of  Johnson  and 
his  bloodthirsty  red  allies,  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Scho¬ 
harie  valley. 

These  are  the  tales  of  the  wife  of 
Levi  Van  Auken,  as  told  to  her  grand¬ 
daughter,  and  by  her  passed  on  to  her 
grandchildren. 

I  wonder  if  we  appreciate  the  hard¬ 
ships  that  the  women  and  children 
of  those  early  days  endured  for  the 
sake  of  freedom.  All  honor  to  those 
brave  and  loyal  women  of  the  Helle- 
berg.  And  if  some  worthy  marker 
should  be  placed  at  the  mounds  of 
Levi  and  Henry  Van  Auken  in  their 
little  farm  graveyard,  we  cannot  help 
but  think  too  of  the  women  who  lie 
beside  them. 

“They  also  serve  who  only  stand 
and  wait.” 


\5  c_y^ 

V 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  FARMS  LOST  FOREVER 
TALES  OF  THE  VROOMANS  AND  WEMPLES 


Many  can  still  recall  the  days  when 
there  was  no  Watervliet  Reservoir 
along  the  Western  Turnpike,  when 
the  Normanskill  and  Bozenkill  moved 
sluggishly  to  their  confluence,  and 
when  the  meadows  that  bordered  the 
banks  of  the  streams  were  held  to  be 
the  richest  farm  lands  in  the  town 
of  Guilderland.  Some  of  you  can  still 
remember  the  old  farm  houses  that 
lay  on  this  rich  plain,  the  spacious 
barns,  the  excellent  flats  that  bore 
many  a  bumper  crop  of  broom  corn. 

At  a  certain  farm  house  on  these 
meadow  lands,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  there  was  a  grand  and  hap¬ 
py  reunion.  All  day  long  the  ox 
carts  had  bumped  over  the  narrow 
road  that  led  down  to  the  Vrooman 
homestead,  carrying  the  neighbors  for 
miles  around  to  whom  the  intelligence 
had  come:  “Captain  Wouter  is  home.” 

Two  long  years  a  prisoner  of  war 
in  a  foreign  dungeon,  Capt.  Wouter 
(Walter)  J.  Vrooman  was  at  last  re 
leased.  Joy  beamed  in  the  faces  ot 
the  brave  wife  and  kiddies  who  had 
missed  him  so.  What  a  celebration! 

The  Dutch  dominee  who  had  mar 
ried  him  to  Jacomyntje  Barheit  six¬ 
teen  years  before,  and  baptised  his 
children,  had  come  all  the  way  from 
Schenectady.  Members  of  his  own 
command  were  there.  From  no  one, 
however,  did  he  receive  a  warmer 
welcome  than  from  his  fellow  mem¬ 
ber  in  the  Dutch  Church  of  the  Helle- 
berg,  that  neighbor  whose  lands  lay 
just  beyond  the  streams,  his  beloved 
Colonel,  the  grizzled  veteran — Abra¬ 
ham  Wemple. 

If  some  one  had  stepped  up  to  these 
old  patriots  on  this  day  of  joy  and 
said  in  Low  Dutch:  “Pardon  me,  my 
friends,  I  don’t  want  to  cast  a  shadow 
on  this  celebration,  but  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  hence  your  broad 
acres  will  lie  beneath  the  water  for¬ 
ever,  and  the  waves  will  lap  your 
gravestones,”  they  would  have  ans¬ 


wered:  “You’re  crazy!  But  if  you’re 
right — today,  what  do  we  care?  To¬ 
day,  we  eat,  drink  and  are  merry,  for 
he  who  was  lost  is  found.” 

But  we  are  away  ahead  of  our 
story.  Our  tales  of  the  Helleberg 
would  be  far  from  complete  without 
an  account  of  Capt.  Walter  J.  Vroo¬ 
man  and  Col.  Abraham  Wemple,  both 
of  the  2nd  Albany  County  Militia  or 
Schenectady  Regiment. 

On  the  Bleecker  map  of  1763 — 
Manor  of  Rensselaerwyck — to  which 
we  have  frequently  referred,  is  lo¬ 
cated  the  homestead  of  Abm  Wemp. 
The  house  was  built  by  the  Vroomans 
in  1760  out  of  very  large,  extra  sized 
brick  made  right  there  out  of  the  clay 
from  the  bank  near  the  barn.  Some 
of  you  witnessed  the  destruction  of 
this  solid  old  house  at  the  building 
of  the  reservoir  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  marveled  at  its  workman¬ 
ship.  The  farm  was  known  at  var¬ 
ious  periods  as  the  Wemple,  the  Sigs- 
bee,  the  Myers  Farm,  and,  at  the 
time  of  the  flooding,  belonged  to 
Frederick  Wfoodrich. 

Nearby  on  the  map  is  also  given 
the  homestead  of  Jacob  Vrooman,  the 
father  of  Walter.  Thus  we  find 
these  Dutch  settlers,  no  doubt  from 
Schenectady,  venturing  out  into  the 
wilds  of  the  West  Manor  and  estab¬ 
lishing  their  homes  among  the  earli¬ 
est  pioneers. 

The  approach  to  the  Wemple  place 
was  from  a  road  near  the  present 
Western  Turnpike  between  Sharp's 
Corners  and  Fuller’s  Station  or  from 
the  road  that  runs  near  the  Dutch 
cemetery  at  Osborn’s  Corners;  while 
an  entrance  was  had  to  Jacob  Vroo- 
man’s  farm  from  a  point  near  the 
present  bridge  over  the  reservoir. 

(Let  us  spend  a  little  time  first 
with  the  Revolutionary  exploits  of 
Capt.  Walter.  Reference  is  made  to 
his  acting  as  bondsman  for  a  kins- 
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man  who  was  in  trouble  with  the 
Commissioners  of  Conspiracies  as 
shown  by  their  minutes  of  April  20, 
1778.  As  a  captain  in  the  fall  of 
1778,  he  is  recorded  as  present  in  the 
Schoharie  Valley  at  the  same  time  as 
Capt.  Groot  and  Lieut.  Levi  Van  Au- 
ken. 

“About  midnight  on  Sunday,  the 
21st  of  May,  1780,”  says  Lossing  in 
the  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,  “Sir 
John  Johnston  with  a  force  of  five 
hundred  Tories  and  Indians  who  had 
penetrated  the  country  from  Crown 
Point  appeared  at  his  old  home  at 
Johnstown.  His  forces  were  divided 
into  two  detachments  and  he'  began 
to  devastate  the  settlement  by  burn¬ 
ing  every  building  except  those  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Tories.  One  division 
was  sent  around  an  easterly  course 
so  as  to  strike  the  Mohawk  at  Tripes 
Hill,  whence  it  was  ordered  to  pro¬ 
ceed  up  the  valley,  destroy  Caughna 
waga  (now  Fonda),  and  form  a  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  other  division  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cayudutta  Creek.  This 
march  was  performed;  many  dwell¬ 
ings  were  burned  and  several  lives 
were  sacrificed.”  The  Sammons  bro¬ 
thers  were  captured,  old  David  Fonda 
was  scalped,  and  “in  its  march  of  a 
few  miles  nine  aged  men,  four  of 
them  upward  of  eighty  years  old,  were 
murdered.” 

Toward  sunset  Johnson  perceived 

that  the  militia  of  the  neighborhood 
were  gathering  under  the  direction 
of  Col.  John  Harper,  and  resolved  to 
decamp.  After  securing  his  chests 
of  plate  that  he  had  buried  in  his 
flight  of  1776,  he  left  with  his  prison¬ 
ers  and  made  his  way  safely  to  St. 
Johns  on  the  Sorel. 

Many  stirring  incidents  connected 
with  this  raid  can  be  found  in  Loss¬ 
ing,  Simms,  or  Stone’s  Life  of  Brant, 
that  we  cannot  give  in  these  artices, 
but  whoever  will  read  these  accounts 
for  himself  will  be  well  repaid. 

Let  us  see  where  Capt.  Walter 
comes  into  the  picture.  Simms  says: 
“On  Sunday  evening  about  eight 
o’clock,  Capt.  Walter  Vrooman  of 
Guilderland  (not  then  so  named  nor 
until  1803)  arrived  at  the  Fisher 
(Visscher)  dwelling  with  a  compan> 
of  eighty  men  on  his  way  to  the 
Johntown  fort.  He  had  intended  to 
quarter  his  men  over  night  at  Fisher’s 


for  their  own  comfort  and  the  safety 
of  the  family;  but  the  colonel,  observ¬ 
ing  that  himself  and  brothers  could 
probably  defend  the  house  if  attack¬ 
ed,  forwarded  the  troops  to  Johns¬ 
town,  knowing  that  the  place  was 
feebly  garrisoned.” 

Little  did  Capt.  Walter  or  the  Fish¬ 
ers  foresee  the  awful  attack  on  the 
Fisher  home  that  would  occur  before 
daybreak  the  next  morning.  Again 
I  refer  you  to  Simms  for  the  grue¬ 
some  details.  It  is  possible  that  had 
Capt.  Walter  remained  with  his  force 
which  was  actually  30  men  and  not 
80,  they  all  might  have  been  captured 
by  the  superior  force  and  perhaps 
scalped,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the 
dwelling. 

Document  No.  2908  of  the  Gov.  Clin¬ 
ton  Papers  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

May  22,  1780. 

Colonel  Harper  writes  Colonel  Van 
Schaick  at  Schenectady  regarding  the 
burning  that  morning  of  Caughnawaga 
by  Sir  John  Johnson: — 

“By  four  I  had  them  (the  forces) 
over  the  River  and  proceeded  tow¬ 
ard  Johns  Town  _  I  arrived  safe 

at  Johns  Town  and  found  Capt.  Vro- 
man  with  Thirty  men  who  arrived 
yesterday  and  kept  the  Fort.  Capt. 
Vroman  says  although  he  fired  the 
Cannon  to  alarm  the  Inhabitants,  they 
could  not  understand  it.  Sir  John 
was  at  Johnstown  with  his  Party 
when  I  arrived,  and  my  men  were 
eager  to  fight,  but  the  ammunition 
being  all  in  the  Goal  I  thought  it  im 
proper  and  with  much  ado  prevailed 
on  them  to  repair  the  Fort.  Sir 
John  thought  proper  to  decamp  last 
Evening  before  Sunset,  though  his  In¬ 
tentions  is  unknown  to  us;  but  I 
think  it  would  be  well  if  you  could 
cut  off  their  Retreat.  As  I  am  out 
Provision  beg  you  will  forward  some 
as  fast  as  possible  or  it  will  be  out 
of  my  power  to  keep  the  people  to¬ 
gether.  Collo,  Fisher  is  mortally 
wounded  and  his  two  Brothers  killed 
. ”  John  Harper,  Colo. 

No  wonder  after  the  easy  time  and 
the  safe  escape  he  made  here,  Sir 
John  planned  the  attack  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  October  and  looked  for  a  walk¬ 
away  through  the  Schoharie  Valley, 
even  to  the  capture  of  Schenectad% . 
Read  this  letter  over  again  and  draw 
your  own  conclusions. 
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It  was  the  middle  of  October,  then, 
that,  emboldened  by  the  feeble  re¬ 
sistance  displayed  .against  his  attack 
on  Johnstown  and  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  Sir  John  and  his  Indian  and 
Tory  allies  reached  the  Schoharie 
Valley  and  carried  out  their  campaign 
of  destruction.  Today  we  of  the 
Helleberg  are  familiar  with  the  entire 
section  traversed  by  the  enemy.  The 
story  as  told  by  Campbell,  Simms, 
Stone,  Lossing  and  Roscoe,  is  stranger 
and  more  dramatic  than  fiction.  Not 
an  incident  of  the  Revolution  is  more 
thrilling.  The  '  fact  that  it  occurred 
at  our  very  door  .and  that  many  of  our 
own  people  assisted  in  the  defence 
should  be  ample  reason  for  complete 
knowledge  on  our  part. 

We  have  already  seen  how  with 
the  spread  of  the  news  that  the  at¬ 
tack  was  on,  the  militia  flocked  in 
from  all  sides  and  harassed  the  in¬ 
vaders  as  they  continued  their  devas¬ 
tation  west  along  the  Mohawk.  As 
Stone  says  in  his  Life  of  Brant— “The 
moment  tidings  that  Sir  John  had 
broken  into  the  settlements  of  the 
Schoharie  reached  Albany  (carried 
by  messengers  like  Lt.  Levi  Van- 
Auken)  Gen.  Robt.  Van  Rensselaer  of 
Claverack  at  the  head  of  Claverack, 
Albany  and  Schenectady  militia 
pushed  on  by  forced  marches  to  en¬ 
counter  him,  accompanied  by  Gov. 
Clinton.” 

Then  came  the  death  of  the  brave 
Col.  Brown  who  fell  gallantly  at  the 
head  oi  his  little  division  of  which 
forty  to  forty-five  were  also  slain  near 
Fort  Paris  at  Stone  Arabia.  We 
should  like  to  give  the  account  of  the 
delays  and  foolish  orders  of  Gen.  Van- 
Rensselaer,  censured  by  almost  every 
historian  of  the  event,  the  engage¬ 
ment  at  Klock’s  Field  above  St.- 
Johnsville  and  again  more  delays  that 
allowed  Sir  John  to  withdraw  and 
escape  as  he  had  been  allowed  to  do 
in  the  previous  May,  but  our  space 
will  not  permit. 

Fleeing  from  the  field,  Sir  John, 
with  the  Indians,  laid  his  course 
direct  for  Onondaga  Lake  where  his 
boats  had  been  concealed.  “The  ex¬ 
pedition  was  of  course  at  an  end,” 
says  Stone,  “but  fortune  had  yet 
another  favor  in  store  for  Sir  John 


Johnson  to  he  won  without  the  blood¬ 
shed  that  had  attended  his  desolating 
course  through  the  Mohawk  Valley. 
Having  ascertained  where  Sir  John’s 
boats  were  concealed,  Gen.  Van  Rens¬ 
selaer  had  dispatched  an  express  to 
Fort  Schuyler  (Rome)  ordering  Cap¬ 
tain  Vrooman  with  a  strong  detach¬ 
ment  to  hasten  forward  in  advance  of 
the  enemy  and  destroy  them.  Vroo¬ 
man  lost  no  time  in  attempting  the 
execution  of  his  orders;  but  one  of 
his  men  falling  sick,  or  figuring  him¬ 
self  to  be  so,  at  Oneida  w,as  left  be¬ 
hind.  Sir  John  soon  afterward  came 
up;  and  being  informed  by  the 
treacherous  invalid  of  Vrooman’s 
movement,  Brant  and  his  Indians 
with  a  detachment  of  Butler’s  rangers 
were  hastened  forward  in  pursuit. 
They  came  suddenly  upon  Vrooman 
and  his  troops  while  they  were  en¬ 
gaged  at  dinner  and  every  man  was 
captured  without  firing  a  gun.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  official  returns  of  Sir 
John  Johnson,  this  affair  of  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Captain  Vrooman  and  his  de¬ 
tachment  took  place  on  the  23rd  of 
Oct.  at  a  place  called  Canoghsioraga.” 

To  Simms,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
following  story  which  was  repeated  to 
him  by  a  contemporary  of  Capt.  Vroo¬ 
man — Volkert  Voorhees: 

“Soon  after  Capt.  Vrooman,  who 
was  a  large,  muscular  man  (as  brave 
as  strong)  was  taken,  an  Indian 
claiming  him  as  his  prisoner,  fasten¬ 
ed  to  his  'shoulders  a  heavy  pack, 
which  he  compelled  him  to  carry. 
Those  Indian  packs1  were  usually 
made  of  striped  linsey  petticoats,  sto¬ 
len  from  frontier  settlers.  Such  was 
the  one,  filled  with  plunder  made  in 
Stone  Arabia,  imposed  on  Capt.  Vroo¬ 
man.  He  had  not  borne  it  far,  be¬ 
fore  he  was  observed  by  Col.  John¬ 
son,  who  enquired  why  he  carried  it. 
He  replied  that  an  Indian  had  placed 
it  upon  him.  The  colonel  then  drew 
his  sword  and  severed  its  fastenings. 
In  a  short  time  the  owner  of  the 
pack,  who  was  in  the  rear  at  the  time 
it  fell,  came  up,  and  in  anger  replaced 
it,  with  the  threat  of  death  if  he  did 
not  continue  to  carry  it.  It  had  been 
restored  but  a  little  while,  when  Sir 
John  again  observed  the  American 
captain  (who  was  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  early  Dutch)  under  the  ungainly 
load,  and  once  more  cut  its  bands, 
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placing  a  guard  around  him  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  receiving  any  injury  or  in¬ 
sult  from  the  red  warrior.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  latter  reappeared  with 
uplifted  tomahawk,  threatening  ven¬ 
geance;  but,  finding  his  approach  to 
the  prisoner  prevented  by  bristling 
bayonets,  he  sullenly  fell  back.  He 
however  continued  to  watch  for  a  fa¬ 
vorable  opportunity  all  the  way  to 
Canada,  to  execute  his  threat.  While 
crossing  a  rapid  stream  on  a  log 
shortly  after,  this  Indian  fell  off  with 
his  pack  on,  and  would  have  drowned 
but  for  the  timely  aid  of  his  com¬ 
rades.  On  arriving  at  Montreal,  Capt. 
Vrooman  was  incarcerated  in  prison, 
and  did  mot  see  the  sun  again  for 
two  long  years.” 

This  prison,  no  doubt,  was  the  one 
described  so’  vividly  by  Frederick 
Sammons  of  Johnstown  (see  Life  of 
Brant  Vol.  II,  page  91),  who  was  a 
prisoner  there  at  exactly  the  time 
Capt.  Walter  was  also  a  captive.  It 
was  located  on  a  place  called  Prison 
Island,  in  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  some  distance  above  Montreal. 

An  affidavit  made  by  Cornelius 
Post  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  16,  1781, 
gives  additional  information  as  to 
some  of  the  hardships  that  Capt.  Wal¬ 
ter  must  have  endured. 

Document  3911,  Clinton  Papers — 

“Ulster  County,  ss.  Cornelius  Post, 
of  full  age,  being  duly  sworn  on  the 
Holy  evangelist,  of  almigthy  God,  De¬ 
posed  and  Saith  that  he  the  Depon¬ 
ent,  was  with  a  party  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Capt.  Vroman  from  fort  Stan- 
icks  (Stanwix  or  Schuyler)  to  the 
Onida  Lake  to  destroy  the  Batoes  of 
Sir  John  Johnson  and  were  taken 
prisoner  On  his  way  at  Conosarago 
on  the  Twenty-third  Day  of  October, 
1780,  and  was  carried  from  thence  to 
Oswego  and  from  thence  to  Montreal 
where  h©  arrived  on  or  about  the  sev¬ 
enth  of  November  last,  and  Sometime 
after  he  arrived  at  Montreal,  found 
some  of  his  neighbors  in  Close  Con¬ 
finement  .  and  then  the  Allow¬ 

ance  for  the  Prisoners  Chiefly  being 
horse  meat  the  Deponent  fur¬ 

ther  Saith  that  he  Brooke  Goal  at 
Montreal  and  Made  his  escape  on  the 
Twenty-third  day  of  June  last  and 
left  the  prisoners  in  the  Condition  as 
above  mentioned,  and  further  Saith 
not.” 


✓ 

Again  we  are  especially  fortunate 
in  locating  such  an  original  source  as 
Document  No.  3550  of  the  Clinton  Pa¬ 
pers,  giving  us  the  most  intimate  pic¬ 
ture  of  conditions  in  Capt.  Walter’s 
family  here,  and  the  efforts  of  his 
brave  wife  in  his  behalf. 

“Schonectady,  19th  Febry.  1781. 

“Sir — The  Bearer  hereof  is  Mrs. 
Vrooman,  the  wife  of  Captain  Walter 
Vrooman,  who  last  fall  fell  in  the 
hands  of  the  Enemy  betwen  Fort 
Schuyler  and  Onida  Lake.  Sche  has 
Requested  of  me  to  write  a  fiew  liens 
to  your  Excellency,  wether  Captain 
Vrooman  could  not  be  Exchanged;  ic 
seems  their  is  some  talk  of  a  Flage 
will  be  sent  in  the  Course  of  a  fiew 
weeks  to  Montreal.  Mrs.  Vrooman 
is  a  weoman  has  a  number  of  small 
Children  and  wants  allmost  every 
necessary  of  life,  and  friends  not 
very  able  to  give  her  Releve;  if  his 
Excellency  was  to  order  a  Flage  into 
Montreal  soon  to  exchange  any  gen¬ 
tlemen  I  would  be  glad  if  it  can  any¬ 
ways  posible  be  brought  about,  to 
have  Vrooman  exchanged.  I  am,  your 
Excellency  most  obeid.  Humble  Servt. 

“Henry  Glen. 

“To  His  Excellency,  George  Clinton, 
Esqr.” 

(NOTE — An  explanation  of  the  kind¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  Sir  John  Johnson, 
in  the  above  incident  related  by 
Simms,  may  or  may  not  lie  in  the  fact 
that  Capt.  Vrooman,  Sir  John  and 
Brant  were  all  Masons.  The  latter 
two  had  been  prominent  in  the  order 
prior  tO'  the  Revolution,  and  had  prob¬ 
ably  been  entertained  frequently  by 
Capt.  Vrooman’s  lodge,  St.  George’s  of 
Schenectady.  An  entry  in  the  Book 
of  Minutes  of  St.  George’s  reads  as 
follows:  “At  the  regular  communica¬ 
tion,  Dec.  26,  1780,  it  was  unanimous¬ 
ly  Resolved,  That  fifty  shillings,  hard 
money  out  of  the  funds  of  this  lodge 
shall  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
Brother  Robert  Alexander  for  the  use 
of  Brother  Walter  Vrooman’s  family 
who  is  now  captive  with  the  enemy.”) 

That  efforts  were  made  soon  in  his 
behalf  is  shown  in  a  letter  which  the 
Governor  dispatches  to  the  Governor 
General  of  Canada  in  regard  to  the 
exchange  of  prisoners,  and  mentions 
the  name  of  Capt.  Vrooman.  How¬ 
ever,  if  we  follow  Simms’  account,  he 
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would  linger  yet  a  year  and  a  half 
in  the  Canadian  prison  before  release, 
and  the  war  was  practically  over  be¬ 
fore  the  Captain,  no  doubt  thin  and 
worn  from  his  imprisonment,  return¬ 
ed  to  his  family  and  the  reception  we 
have  described  on  the  old  farm. 

The  record  of  his  children’s  births 
are  all  among  those  of  the  Dutch 
Church  of  Schenectady,  and  that  is 
not  strange,  for  the  last  one  is  re¬ 
corded  as  born  in  the  spring  of  1786. 
Not  until  May  of  the  same  year  do 
the  records  of  the  church  of  the  Hel- 
leberg  appear  separately.  Previous 
to  that  vital  statistics  were  carried 
back  and  recorded  at  Schenectady  by 
the  ministers  from  there  who  sup¬ 
plied  at  the  old  meeting  house  at 
what  is  now  Osborn’s  Corners. 

As  to  how  the  Captain  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days  we  know  noth¬ 
ing,  or  where  he  died  or  was  buried. 


The  probability  is  that  he  lived  on 
the  old  farm  and  was  buried  in  the 
farm  graveyard  of  his  fathers  that 
still  can  be  seen  above  the  water’s 
edge.  However,  there  is  a  tradition 
that  he  was  buried  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  P.  C.  Dugan,  and  that  about 
fifty  years  ago,  the  bones  of  a  num¬ 
ber  were  removed  from  that  old 
graveyard  and  deposited  in  the  Dutch 
cemetery  at  Osborn’s  Corners;  and 
this  might  also  be  true,  for  I  find  the 
following  entry  on  the  list  of  mar¬ 
riages: — 

“Confirmed  before  me,  Harmanus 
Van  Huysen,  V.  D.  M.,  in  the  united 
Congregations  of  Helderberg,  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  Salem  since  the  5th  of  July 
1794 — Ap.  28,  1798,  Nicholas  Winne, 
son  of  Anthony,  with  Alida  Vrooman, 
daughter  of  Walter.” 

And  this  farm,  now  owned  by  the 
Dugan  family,  was  the  Winne  farm! 
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CHAPTER  X 


ABRAHAM  WEMPLE,  REVOLUTIONARY  COLONEL 


If  you  were  to  ask  a  Schenectady 
historian  to  name  the  great  leaders 
of  that  locality  during  the  Revolution, 
he  would  unquestionably  place  at  the 
very  top  of  his  list,  the  name  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Wemple,  who  commanded  as  col¬ 
onel  the  regiment  recruited  about 
Schenectady  known  as  the  2nd  Albany 
Co.  Militia.  With  all  his  military  du¬ 
ties,  the  colonel  also  actively  served 
for  two  years  on  the  Schenectady 
Committee  of  Correspondence  as  a 
very  valued  member. 

But  we  of  the  Hellebergh  lay  claim 
to  him  also,  because  for  over  a  third 
of  a  century  he  owned  a  farm  in  our 
locality,  purchased  in  1765,  to  which 
during  the  war  hie  came  whenever  his 
duties  permitted.  This  farm  was  de¬ 
scribed  briefly  in  a  previous  article, 
and  the  largest  part  of  it  today  is  be¬ 
neath  the  Watervliet  reservoir.  Again 
we  claim  him  because  he  was  foi 
years  a  member  and  later  an  elder  in 
the  old  Dutch  congregation  of  the 
Hellebergh,  and  also  sponsor  witness, 
or  as  it  is  written  in  the  Dutch, 
Getuy-gen,  at  several  baptisms,  and 
because  he  finally  died  here  and  was 
buried  on  the  high  ground,  overlook 
ing  his  beloved  meadows. 

At  the  very  outbreak  of  the  war  we 
find  him  taking  outstanding  leader 
ship.  The  proceedings  of  Aug.  28, 
1775,  Schenectady  Committee  of  Cor¬ 
respondence,  read  as  follows: — 

“Resolved  to  meet  this  Evening  at 
6  O’clock  and  send  for  all  the  former 
Captains  of  militia  and  desire  them 
to  assemble  all  their  respective  Com 
panys  at  the  Dutch  Church  on  Sat- 
erday  the  2nd  Septr.  in  order  to  be 
formed  into  Company’s  agreeable  to  a 
resolve  of  Congress  to  be  then  red  to 
them.” 

On  the  “6th  Sept.  1775,  a  Sub  Com¬ 
mittee  is  appointed  tto  attend  the 
next  general  meeting  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  at  Albany  and  lay  a  list  of  the 
Captains  Appointed  for  the  five  Com- 
panys  of  minute  men  and  militia  be¬ 
fore  the  Board  and  Apply  for  their 
Commissions.” 


On  the  27th  of  Sept.  1775  “Received 
a  letter  from  the  provincial  Congress 
dated  9th  of  Aug.  requesting  that  all 
the  Districts  who  Could  raise  five 
Companys  of  Militia  should  recomend 
such  persons  as  they  thought  proper 
to  be  field  officers.  Resolved  to  Re¬ 
commend  the  following  persons,  viz — 
Abraham  Wemple  to  be  Colonel.” 

From  the  Minutes  of  Oct.  5  of  the 
General  Board  at  Albany,  we  find 
him  recommended  to  the  Provincial 
Congress,  and  in  the  Minutes  of  Nov. 
22,  1775  he  is  shown  to  have  received 
his  commission  from  that  body  as  Col¬ 
onel  of  Militia  of  New  York  State. 

Meanwhile  on  Nov.  7th — “An  elec¬ 
tion  having  been  held  in  the  presence 
of  the  above  named  members,  the 
following  persons  were  legally  Elect¬ 
ed  and  Chosen  to  be  a  Committee  of 
Correspondence,  safety  and  protec¬ 
tion  for  this  Township  (Schenectady) 

.  .  .  and  Abraham  Wemple.”  Again 
on  July  26,  1779 — “Coll.  Abraham 

Wemple  elected  to  the  Board.” 

It  will  be  impossible  to  give  in  full 
all  the  references  to  Col.  Wemple  in 
the  records  of  the  Committees  of  Cor¬ 
respondence  of  Schenectady  and  of 
Albany,  the  Committee  for  Detecting 
Conspiracies,  the  Governor  Olnitpn 
Papers,  etc.  We  shall  try  to  'select 
the  most  interesting  and  important, 
that  show  the  influence  of  this  old 
patriot  during  the  critical  years  from 
1775  to  1784. 

Before  the  Mohawk  river  enters  in¬ 
to  the  Hudson,  it  is  divided  into  four 
mouths  by  three  rocky  islands  one 
of  which  was  called  Van  Schaick’s  or 
Cohoes.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
Henry  Hudson,  who  discovered  the 
river  which  bears  his  name,  ascend¬ 
ed  as  far  as  this  point  in  1609.  The 
mouth  of  the  Mohawk  was  a  point  of 
great  interest  toward  the  close  of 
the  summer  of  1777,  when  Van 
Schaick’s  Island  was  fortified  by  Gen. 
Schuyler,  then  in  command  of  the 
northern  division  of  the  Continental 
Army.  This  was  done  as  a  special 
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Home  of  Colonel  Abraham  Wemple,  erected  about  1765,  demolished  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  ago,  during  the  construction  of  the  Watervliet  Reservoiri 


safeguard  if  Burgoyne,  who  was  ad¬ 
vancing  from  the  north_  broke 
through.  It  was  at  this  i’sland  that 
Gen.  Schuyler  resigned  his  command 
on  the  19th  of  August  and  turned 
the  commission  over  to  Gen.  Gates, 
who  before  many  weeks  was  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  Schuyler’s  plans  and 
enjoy  the  laurels  of  Saratoga,  one  of 
the  decisive  battles  of  all  history. 
And  so  with  this  setting,  the  letter 
which  follows  is  especially  interest¬ 
ing,  and  we  give  it  in  part: — 

(No.  743,  Clinton  Papers) 

“V’n  Schayks  Island,  Sept.  7,  1777. 
“D’r  Sir:— 

“As  there  is  a  Dispute  between  Coll 
Wample  and  myself  Respecting  our 
Ranck  and  Genl.  Gates  Declines  De¬ 
termining  it  without  your  Instruc¬ 
tion,  I  therefore  am  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  Calling  upon  your  Excellency 
for  what  you  Conceive  to  be  my  Just 
Right  ....  I  think  it  very  hard  to 
submit  to  be  Commanded  by  a  man 
that  is  Intirely  unacquainted  with 
service  and  an  utter  stranger  to  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  a  Camp. 
When  I  Entered  this  Campaign  I  Lit¬ 


tle  Expected  that  any  Coll,  of  Malitia 
of  this  State  that  was  never  in  ac¬ 
tual  service  would  assume  Command 
of  us  that  Had  bin. 

“Morris  Graham  (CoD 
“H's  Excellency  George  Clinton.” 

This  proves  that  Col.  Wemple  was 
connected  with  the  general  plan  of 
the  battle  of  Saratoga  and  probably 
actually  in  it.  In  fact,  shortly  after¬ 
ward  Gov.  Clinton  writes  Gen.  Gates 
that  he  has  ordered  all  regiments  of 
the  state  except  two,  Tryon  County 
and  the  Schoharry  Regiment,  to  join 
his  army,  and  so  our  own  Helleberg 
militia  must  have  been  there  as  well 
as  those  of  Col.  Wemple.  After  the 
battle  under  date  of  Oct.  9th,  the  Al¬ 
bany  ’Co.  Militia  is  ordered  “down 
from  Saratoga.” 

On  May  30  of  the  next  year,  177b, 
is  found  a  letter  in  which  Col.  Wem¬ 
ple  is  urged  to  push  on  with  the  mil¬ 
itia  and  ammunition  after  the  attack 
on  Cobleskill.  That  he  did  this  ia 
shown  by  the  letter  dated  Schoharie, 
2nd  June,  1778,  reporting  to  Gen.  Ten 
Broeck  at  Albany: — 

“Sir — This  morning  I  had  Sent  a 
Party  to  Cobus  Kill  of  about  150  men 
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with  Lieut.  Coll  Gates  at  the  head  of 
them:  After  they  had  been  gone  some 
time  I  received  Information  of  a  large 
Party  coming  down  to  destroy  the 
Settlement  of  Breakabeen,  upon 
which  I  ordered  them  to  return  their 
course  to  the  upper  Settlement  of 
Schoharie  where  I  am  now  Just  Go¬ 
ing  to  reinforce  them;  if  I  am  lucky 
Enough  to  meet  them  I  hope  to  give 
them  a  Trimming.  Tire  ammunition 
is  not  yet  arrived  for  which  we  are 
in  great  want.'  I  hope  you  will  send 
some  provisions  of  the  meat  kind,  and 
send  me  some  writing  paper  as  I  have 
not  so  much  as  to  make  a  return 
thereon,  and  here  is  none  to  be  had. 

“Ab’m  Wemple. 

“N.  B.  Sealing  wax  or  wafers  are 
much  wanting.” 

He  must  have  scraped  up  enough 
paper  in  Schoharie  for  he  makes  his 
return  on  the  same  date  showing  he 
had  1  Colonel  (himself),  1  Lt.  Col.,  1 
Major,  5  captains,  9  Lieut.,  3  Ensigns 
and  119  Rank  and  File — in  all  139 
men  at  Schoharie. 

Part  of  the  letter  he  wrote  June  6th 
reporting  on  the  “Massacre  at  Cobus- 
Kill  and  of  the  Destitution  of  Surviv¬ 
ors.”  we  gave  in  an  earlier  article 
which  referred  to  our  own  Captain 
Groot,  but  another  note  written  on  the 
same  day  is  is  follows:  — 

“Schoharry,  6th  June,  1778. 

“D’r  Sir: — I  forgot  to  mention  in 
mine  of  this  date  that  the  people  of 
CobusKill  whose  houses  and  Effects 
are  burnt  only  came  off  with  what 
they  had  upon  their  Backs,  have  ap- 
plyd  to  me  for  provision.  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  wether  they  can  draw 
out  of  the  public  Stores  or  no. 

“The  Militia  complain  much  that 
they  cant  live  upon  1  lb.  of  Bread  and 
1  lb.  of  Beef.  I  was  with  the  Com¬ 
missary — he  tells  me  it  is  General 
Orders  not  to  Issue  more  for  a  Ra¬ 
tion.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  will 
mention  it  to  the  General  and  let  me 
know. 

“I  am  Dr  Sir,  Your  Ob’t  Hum  Serv’t. 

“Ab’m  Wemple.” 

In  September  of  1778  we  read  of 
his  being  up  the  Mohawk  with  an  ex¬ 
pedition;  in  November  he  is  present 
after  the  massacre  at  Cherry  Valley. 
In  May,  1780  he  is  at  Johnstown  when 
Johnson  and  Brandt  made  their  raid. 
He  arrives  shortly  after  his  Captain 


Vrooman  got  to  the  fort  with  the  30 
men.  After  Johnson  had  made  the 
escape  we  previously  described,  Gen. 
Van  Schaick  reports  to  Gov.  Clinton: 
“I  have  given  him  (Col.  Wemple) 
command  with  orders  to  remain  in 
the  present  Situation  until  he  receives 
your  further  orders.” 

We  should  expect  him  to  be  in 'the 
thickest  of  the  activities  of  1780,  and 
so  the  following  letter  proves  he  has 
been  keeping  his  eyes  on  the  Tory 
activities  of  Helleberg.  Writing  to 
Col.  Peter  Vroman  at  Schoharie,  he 
says : — * 

“Schenectady,  July  18  1780. 

“Sir — we  have  just  now  Rec’d  in¬ 
formation  and  from  good  authority 
that  a  party  of  Tories  from  the  Hel- 
lebergh,  Niskitha  and  Beaverdam,  to 
the  amount  of  a  near  hundred,  is  Set 
to  go  and  join  the  Enemy  at  Niag¬ 
ara,  and  that  their  is  an  Express 
along  with  them  who  is  lately  com 
from  New  York.  They  were  to  meet 
last  Night  at  Captain  Palls  at  the 
Beaverdam  and  to  proceed  from 
thence  to  Unandilla;  we  will  Emed- 
iately  order  a  party  of  men  from  here 
to  go  in  pursute  of  them  but  being  ap- 
rehensive  that  they  may  have  got  too 
much  the  Start  on  us  we  would  Re¬ 
quest  that  on  Recipt  of  this  you  will 
order  out  a  party  to  indeavor  to  in¬ 
tersept  them  on  their  .  Rout. 

“We  Remain,  Sir,  your  most  Humbl. 
Servt. 

“Signed,  Ab’m  Wempel.” 

In  August  of  1780,  Joseph  Brant, 
the  great  Indian  ally  of  the  British, 
led  another  attack  on  the  Mohawk 
valley.  Before  troops  could  reach 
the  scene  in  defense,  many  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  locality  about  Canajo 
harie  had  been  slaughtered,  prisoners 
taken,  and  crops  and  buildings  burn 
ed.  Colonel  Wemple,  advancing 
from  below  with  the  Schenectady  and 
Albany  Militia,  proceeded  to  the 
scene'  of  the  conflagration,  and  the 
following  letter  is  his  report  to  his  su¬ 
perior  officer:  — 

“Fort  Plank  (Plain), 
“Aug.  2nd,  1780,  7  o’clock. 

“Sir:— 

“Yesterday  I  detached  two  officers 
and  thirty  men  of  mine  to  Collo.  Cuy- 
ler’s  Regt.  at  the  Willigas  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  a  Convoy  of  Boats  at  that 
place,  and  with  the  rest  of  our  men 
we  proceeded  to  Caughnawaga  (Fon- 
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da),  where  we  arrived  last  Evening, 
and  at  four  this  morning  we  began 
our  march  and  arrived  at  Caughna- 
waga  opposite  to  Mr.  Frey’s  about 
eleven,  with  an  Intention  to  halt  till 
they  arrived  with  the  Batteaux  which 
we  expect  tomorrow  about  noon.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  we  had  cantoned  as 
compact  as  possible  our  men,  we  were 
alarmed  with  a  heavy  smoke  between 
John  Abeal’s  and  Fort  Planck  about 
four  miles  distant  from  where  we 
had  taken  up  our  quarters.  This  im¬ 
mediately  was  confirmed  in  the  Eye 
of  our  whole  Body  and  found  the  En¬ 
emy  were  bussy  employed  to  burn 
and  destroy. 

“Instantly  I  did  order  both  Regi¬ 
ments  to  be  formed  and  proceed 
against  the  Enemy,  who  were  at  that 
time  in  their  full  Carear,  and  tho 
our  Numbers  were  not  equal,  yet  1 
can  assure  you  I  should  be  void  of 
Justice  if  I  omitted  mentioning  their 
Prudence  and  cool  behavior  without 
Distinction  to  all  Rancks.  An  al¬ 
though  they  had  been  in  full  march 
since  early  in  the  morning  they  came 
up  with  such  Vigor  that  the  Enemy 
on  our  approach  gave  way,  and  tho 
in  sight  we  had  no  opportunity  to 
give  them  Battle  they  retired  in  the 
usual  way.  Our  first  Halt  was  at  a 
Fort  erected  near  Mr.  Abeal’s  House. 
The  Inhabitants  happy  to  see  us.  Di¬ 
rectly  after  we  had  refreshed  the  men 
a  few  minutes,  a  Number  of  Volun¬ 
teers  who  were  least  fateigued  joined 
me  with  the  Field  Officers  of  both 
Regiments  to  see  the  Fate  of  this 
Fort,  which  we  found  as  full  of  sor- 
rowfull  weomen  and  Children  for  their 
Husbands  and  Friends  which  were 
missing.  They  had,  however,  not 
made  any  Attempt  to  attack  this 
Place.  Such  a  Scean  as  we  beheld 
since  we  left  the  River,  passing  dead 
Bodies  of  Men  and  Children  most 
cruelly  murdered,  is  not  possible  to 
be  described. 

“I  cannot  ascertain  at  present  the 
Number  of  poor  Inhabitants  killed 
and  missing,  but  believe  the  Loss 
considerable  as  the  People  were  all 
at  work  in  the  Fields.  I  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  obtain  the  Strength  of  the 
Enemy;  the  accounts  differ  so  much 
that  I  cannot  ascertain  their  Num¬ 
ber,  but  from  the  many  Places  they 
set  on  Fire,  as  in  one  Instant,  and 
from  parties  out  in  a  large  Circuit  of 
Country  collecting  and  driving  off 


Cattle,  I  am  lead  to  believe  that  their 
Number  is  not  small.  Our  men  are 

much  fateigued.  1425907 

“We  propose  to  remain  here  this 
Night.  In  the  Morning  we  shall  pro 
ceed  and  act  as  Circumstances  shall 
turn  up  and  will  inform  you  more 
particular.  Some  persons  pretend  to 
say  not  less  than  one  hundred  dwell¬ 
ing  House  are  burnt.  As  soon  as  1 
can  any  ways  collect  the  more  partic¬ 
ular  Facts  I  shall  not  hesitate  one 
Moment  to  let  you  know. 

“As  to  General  Rensselaer,  I  have 
no  other  accounts  from  him  but  that 
he  left  Fort  Herkimer  on  Monday 
last  in  the  afternoon;  he  then  by  the 
best  accounts  I  have  been  able  to 
collect,  besides  the  Convoy  of  Capi. 
Hicks  with  about  50  Head  of  Cattle, 
and  that  his  party  consisted  of  about 
five  hundred  men.  I  have  great  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  he  has  got  safe  into 
Fort  Schuyler. 

“The  Enemy  began  setting  Fire  and 
destroying  some  way  near  this  place 
and  proceeded  on  to  Canajohary;  near 
the  River  burnt  their  Church,  Abeal’s 
House,  and  its  Neighborhood  and  up¬ 
wards,  where  they  I  am  lead  to  be¬ 
lieve  got  sight  of  us  and  then  retreat¬ 
ed.  You  will  please  to  observe  that 
very  great  Devastation  is  committed 
south  west  of  this  place;  excuse  my 
Haste  and  the  Distressed  Situation 
and  Circumstances,  and  hope  will  suf¬ 
ficiently  appologise.  I  am,  D’r  Genl., 
etc. 

“Ab’rn  Wemple. 

“To  General  Ten  Broeck.” 

The  letter  has  been  given  in  full 
because  one  cannot  read  it  without 
getting  a  fair  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  man  and  the  problems  he  had 
to  face.  Often  times  an  insight  is 
gained  from  personal  correspondence 
that  can  be  secured  in  no  other  way; 
so  especially  do  we  grasp  such  rare 
documents  of  the  period  when  very 
little  else  is  left  by  which  we  may 
judge  our  old  Colonel.  I  believe  this 
letter  satisfactorily  answers  the  crit¬ 
icism  of  the  Colonel’s  action  made 
by  Stone  in  his  Life  of  Brant,  when 
he  says:  “Indeed,  it  is  intimated  by 
good  authority  that  although  the  Col¬ 
onel’s  forces  were  superior  to  those 
of  Brant,  the  former  was  nevertheless 
by  no  means  anxious  to  arrive  in  the 
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immediate  vicinity  of  the  Indians  too 
soon.”  And  Lossing  has  continued 
the  idea,  for  he  quotes  Stone  fre¬ 
quently  in  his  Field  Book  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution.  Lossing  says:  “The  Col¬ 
onel  seemed  to  be  one  of  those  men 
who  deemed  prudence  the  better  part 
of  valor,  and  was  opposed  to  forced 
marches,  particularly  when  in  pursuit 
of  such  fierce  enemies  as  were  just 
then  attracting  his  attention.  He 
managed  to  reach  Fort  Plain  in  time 
to  see  the  smouldering  embers  of  the 
conflagration  and  to  rest  securely 
within  its  ramparts  that  night.” 

These  opinions  are,  no  doubt,  the 
result  of  conversations  which  Stone, 
the  author,  had  with  certain  residents 
of  the  section  who  were  still  living  in 
1838  when  his  work  was  published. 
They  felt,  perhaps,  rightfully  that 
their  own  militia  had  been  ordered 
away  to  open  up  communication  with 
Fort  Schuyler  (Rome)  and  that  they 
had  been  left  defenseless,  an  easy 
piey  to  the  “Great  Captain  of  the 
Six  Nations.”  They  took  out  their 
spite  on  the  Colonel  who  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  orders,  and  who  we  be¬ 
lieve  did  everything  in  his  power  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances. 

“I  am  lead  to  believe  their  number 
is  not  small;  our  men  are  much  fa- 
teigued,”  writes  Colonel  Wemple. 
What  generalship  would  he  have  dis¬ 
played  in  advancing  on  an  unknown 
force  led  by  the  greatest  of  Indiau 
captains,  with  an  army  of  men  ex¬ 
hausted  from  a  day’s  march  through 
the  wilderness?  We  feel  that  once 
and  for  all  this  insinuation  of  cow¬ 
ardice  against  the  fair  name  of  our 
old  hero  should  be  buried. 

Finally  the  war  was  over  and  the 
difficult  years  of  early  independence 
had  to  be  met.  Among  the  problems 
were  satisfactory  treaties  with  the  In¬ 
dian  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations.  As 
the  Commissioners  expressed  it  in 
Council:  “Bretbern  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  late  War  with  Great  Britain 
which  terminated  in  a  glorious  Peace, 
the  Legislature  of  this  State  thought 
it  right  to  re-establish  the  antient 
harmony  and  friendship  which  had  so 
long  subsisted  between  this  State  and 
the  Six  Nations  residing  within  its 
limits.” 


The  meeting  of  the  Commissioners 
for  Indian  Affairs  was  held  at  Fort 
Schuyler  Aug.  31,  1784.  Col.  Wemple 
was  highly  honored  by  being  select¬ 
ed  as  one  of  a  committee  sent  to  in¬ 
vite  the  Oneida  Nation  to  attend. 
Then  he  was  present,  as  shown  by 
the  record,  at  most  of  the  sessions 
of  this  very  important  council.  The 
records  of  this  council  may  be  found 
in  full  in  Document  No.  5490  of  the 
Clinton  Papers. 

Governor  Clinton’s  own  concluding 
speech  to  the  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras 
is  worthy  of  repeating:  — 

“Brothers,  we  now  conclude  with 
fullest  confidence  that  our  chain  of 
friendship  will  not  contract  any  rust, 
but  that  it  will  always  remain  so 
bright  throughout  every  part  of  the 
State  that  our  posterity  may  see  their 
faces  in  it  and  that  it  will  be  their 
object,  as  it  has  been  ours,  to  pro¬ 
mote  each  other’s  happiness,  and  as 
a  pledge  thereof  we  now  give  you 
this  belt.” 

This  speech  is  followed  by  a  bril¬ 
liant  one  by  Captain  Brant — Thayen- 
danegea — the  recent  scourge  of  the 
frontiers. 

To  have  merited  appointment  to 
this  important  council,  is  evidence  of 
the  high  esteem  in  which  Col.  Wem¬ 
ple  was  held. 

This  is  the  last  public  activity  of 
the  Colonel  we  find  recorded.  It  is 
assumed  that  at.  the  close  of  the  war 
he  devoted  the  remaining  years  of 
his  life  to  his  farm  and  the  Dutch 
Church  of  the  Helleberg.  Direct  ref¬ 
erence  will  be  made  in  future  arti¬ 
cles  to  the  service  of  the  Colonel  as 
elder  in  the  consistory.  The  exact 
date  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but  is 
placed  about  1728.  He  died  in  179y 
and  was  buried  on  the  high  knoll 
back  of  his  house.  Several  years 
thereafter  his  son,  John  A.  Wemple, 
and  widow,  Antje  Wemple,  sold  the 
farm  to  Adam  Vroman  and  Nicholas 
Sigsbee.  Later  it  was  known  as  the 
Myers  Farm,  and  when  the  Water- 
vliet  reservoir  was  built,  it  was  called 
the  Frederick  Woodrich  place.  Sixty 
acres  of  flat  land  in  one  field  along 
the  Normanskill  brought  $16,000,  and 
well  it  should  when  it  had  the  repu- 
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tation  of  producing  13-foot  corn,  and 
clover  in  which  one  could  be  lost. 
The  rest  of  the  farm  above  the  res¬ 
ervoir  and  along  the  Western  Turn¬ 
pike  is  still  in  the  Woodrich  estate. 

You  may  drive  down  a  lane  today 
a  distance  and  then  wade  through 
deep  grass  and  woodchuck  holes  till 
you  reach  the  water’s  edge,  but  not 
a  vestige  of  a  homestead  or  farm  will 
you  see.  Every  sign  of  former  occu¬ 
pancy  and  life  is  gone — wiped  from 


the  face  of  the  earth.  Climb  the  hill 
that  rose  behind  the  great  house  and 
part  the  grass  in  search  of  the  brown 
grave  stones  that  once  marked  the 
last  resting  place  of  this  great  lead¬ 
er,  but  not  -even  a  trace  will  you  find. 
His  farm,  his  home,  his  grave  have 
gone  the  way  of  the  world,  but  the 
records  of  Col.  Abraham  Wemple’s 
achievements  remain,  and  today  we 
are  honored  that  such  a  man  has 
lived. 


CHAPTER  XI 


RARE  DOCUMENT  BEARS  SIGNATURE  OF  OLD  PATRIOT, 
CAPTAIN  JACOB  VAN  AERNAM 


In  the  third  article  of  this  series  a 
short  sketch  was  given  of  the  early 
Van  Aernams.  Perhaps  those  who 
did  not  see  that  article  may  appre¬ 
ciate  a  brief  review. 

Jan  Dirksen  Van  Aernam  and  wife, 
Sara  Theunis,  were  the  first  of  the 
name  in  America.  They  had  come 
from  Holland  and  are  recorded  as 
being  in  New  Amsterdam  in  1663, 
where  were  born  to  them  eight  chil¬ 
dren.  One  of  their  sons,  Jan  Janse 
Van  Aernam,  came  to  Albany  and 
married  Hester  Fonda  about  1696. 
Their  children  were  six  in  number. 
One  of  their  sons,  Jan  Dirk  Van  Aer¬ 
nam,  was  born  in  1708,  married  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Lansing  in  1726  and  to  them 
were  born  eight  children.  Jan  Dirk 
and  his  family  were  the  first  to  lo¬ 
cate  here,  about  1750,  on  what  is  now 
the  farm  of  Oakley  Crounse,  south 
of  Altamont.  They  are  buried  there 
in  the  old  farm  grave  yard.  A  tiny 
sterling  silver  salt  spoon  possessed 
by  a  descendant,  Mrs.  William  Brink- 
man,  is  the  only  memento  of  Jan 
Dirk  known  to  exist. 

Two  of  their  sons  were  soldiers  in 
a  company  of  militia  of  Lt.  John  M. 
Veeder  and  Ensign  Gerret  Banker 
in  1767 — Jacob  and  Johannis,  which 
no  doubt  accounted  for  the  promotion 
both  received  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution.  The  first  became  a  cap¬ 
tain,  the  second  an  ensign  in  the  3rd 
Regiment  of  Albany  county. 

No  one  can  read  the  record  of  Capt. 
Jacob’s  exploits,  as  during  the  past 
four  weeks  we  have  been  studying 
them  together,  without  being  fully 
convinced  that  he  was  the  “man  of 
the  hour’’  in  this  locality,  the  great¬ 
est  patriot  that  ever  lived  here.  The 
many  descendants  of  the  old  captain 
should  be  proud  to  trace  their  ances¬ 
try  to  such  stock,  and  should  of  all 
persons  be  the  most  interested  in  the 
record  of  his  achievements.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  other  family  of  this 
region  gave  more  soldiers  to  the  Rev¬ 


olution,  with  Captain  Jacob,  his  bro¬ 
thers  Johannis  and  Isaac,  and  his 
three  sons,  John  W.,  William  and 
Evert,  representing  the  Van  Aernams 
in  the  bitter  struggle  when  it  was 
far  more  popular  in  the  Helleberg  to 
be  a  Tory. 

Jacob  Van  Aernam  was  baptised  on 
Oct  30,  1732,  and  growing  to  man¬ 
hood  married  Catherine  Banker 
(Bancker),  the  granddaughter  of  Ev¬ 
ert  Banoker,  third  mayor  of  Albany, 
who  died  in  1734  on  his  (Bancker’s) 
farm  now  owned  by  P.  James  Howen 
stein.  To  the  captain  and  his  wife, 
Catherine,  were  born  eleven  children, 
as  follows: 

1.  John  W. 

•  2.  William. 

3.  Evert. 

4.  Lany. 

5.  Henry. 

8.  Elizabeth. 

7.  Hester. 

8.  Welly. 

9.  Thomas, 

10.  Nancy. 

11.  Helena. 

In  1786,  shortly  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  he  built  a  new  house,  which 
stood  until  May  1st,  1905,  when  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  Its  cellar  walls  are 
still  visible  at  the  right  as  one  crosses 
the  D.  &  H.  tracks  (at  Van  Aernam’s 
Crossing).  The  original  barn  is  still 
standing  on  the  Oakley  Crounse  farm. 

Like  that  other  celebrated  officer, 
Colonel  Abraham  Wemple,  Captain 
Jacob  took  an  interest  in  the  Dutch 
Church  of  the  Helleberg,  and  was 
elected  an  elder  in  their  consistory 
in  1793-94  and  again  in  1800-1801.  His 
name  appears  on  the  church  records 
as  witness,  or  Getuygen,  at  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  Catherine,  daughter  of  his 
son  William,  July  17,  1787,  and  again 
for  Jacob,  his  son  Evert’s  boy,  Aug¬ 
ust  17,  1793. 

In  a  previous  article  of  this  series 
we  gave  a  letter  from  the  Clinton 
Papers  written  to  Col.  Peter  Vroman 
of  Schoharie,  and  stated  that  it  was 
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the  only  letter  order  or  communica¬ 
tion  of  which  we  had  any  record  writ¬ 
ten  and  signed  by  Captain  Van  Aer- 
nam.  Since  then  I  have  discovered 
the  original  deed  of  a  farm  from  the 
old  patroon,  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer, 
signed  by  the  patroon  and  Captain 
Jacob  himself.  On  the  reverse  of  the 
deed  is  the  later  assignment  by  the 
captain  to  his  son  Henry. 

That  a  specimen  of  the  captain’s 
handwriting  existed  was  a  great  sur¬ 
prise,  for  the  letter  mentioned  above 
was  without  doubt  burned  in  the  Cap¬ 
itol  fire  when  500,000  documents  oi 
rare  interest  were  destroyed.  This 
sole  copy  I  hope  may  be  preserved, 
that  future  generations  may  look  up¬ 
on  it  and  thus  be  brought  a  little 
closer  to  the  great  hero  of  the  Helle- 
berg. 

A  few  of  the  important  provisions 
of  this  deed  are  given  here: 

The  Van  Rensselaer  Deed 

“This  Indenture,  made  the  eight¬ 
eenth  day  of  July,  One  Thousand  sev¬ 
en  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  between 


and  every  year  during  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  this  grant  unto  the  said  Ste¬ 
phen  Van  Rensselaer  the  yearly  rent 
of  Eighteen  Bushels  of  good  clean 
merchantable  Winter  Wheat  and  four 

fat  fowls  .  and  perform  one 

day’s  service  with  carriage  and 
horses — the  first  payment  to  be  made 
the  second  day  of  Jan.  next.  etc.,  etc., 
etc.” 

“Not  very  much  to  pay  for  140 
acres,”  you  say.  These  contracts, 
however,  were  loaded  with  dynamite 
and  were  due  in  a  few  years  to  rock 
the  country,  destroy  political  parties, 
ruin  governors,  and  bring  misery  and 
even  bloodshed.  But  enough  of  land 
contracts  for  the  present.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  the  patroon’s 
attorneys  spell  the  name  on  the  doc¬ 
ument  Van  Aernum  while  the  captain 
writes  it  Van  Aernem. 

I  feel  sure  you  will  like  to  read  the 
captain’s  will,  made  Dec.  18,  1812,  so 
I  give  it  in  full.  A  single  reading  of 
it  will  show  the  sentiments  of  the 
captain  toward  certain  of  his  heirs  as 


Signature  of  the  patriot  leader  of  the  Hellebergh,  Captain 
Jacob  Van  Aernam,  as  it  appears  on  the  Van  Rensselaer 
lease. 


Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  Esquire,  Pro 
prietor  of  the  Manor  of  Rensselaer- 
wyck,  in  the  Counties  of  Albany  and 
Rensselaer  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
of  the  first  part,  and  Jacob  Van  Ar- 
num  of  W’atervliet  (town  of  Guilder- 
land  not  yet  created)  in  the  County 
of  Albany,  of  the  second  part.  Wit¬ 
nessed  That  the  said  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer  for  and  in  consideration 
of  Five  Shillings  to  him  in  hand  paid, 
by  the  said  party  of  the  second  part 
.  and  also  for  and  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Yearly  Rents,  Covenants 
and  Conditions  hereinafter  contained 
on  the  said  party  of  the  second  part 

.  Hath  granted,  bargained,  sold 

. unto  the  said  party  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  part .  All  that  Farm  . 

situate  in  the  Town  of  Watervliet  . . 
Beginning  at  a  Hemlock  Sapling 
marked  IVAIH  for  the  place  of  be¬ 
ginning  of  Wm.  Van  Aernam’s  farm, 

etc .  containing  one  hundred 

and  forty  nine  acres  of  land  . 

Yielding  and  Paying  therefor  yearly 


he  approached  the  close  of  a  strenu¬ 
ous  and  eventful  life.  He  was  con 
sidered  to  he  a  wealthy  man,  but  the 
exact  amount  is  not  known.  Note  tne 
disposal  of  Sam,  his  slave,  the  con¬ 
stant  bodyguard  of  the  captain  dur¬ 
ing  the  dangerous  days  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  the  one  responsible  for 
the  escape  from  the  Tories  in  the 
field  where  the  Crounse  peach  or 
chard  now  flourishes. 

Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Jacob 
Van  Aernam 

“In  the  Name  of  God  Amen:  I,  Ja¬ 
cob  Van  Aernam  of  the  Town  of  Guil- 
derland,  in  the  County  of  Albany  and 
State  of  New  York,  am  of  sound  mind 
and  memory,  do  make  and  ordain  this 
my  Last  Will  and  Testament  in  the 
words  and  figure  following,  Viz.  First 
I  will  that  all  my  debts  and  funeral 
charges  shall  be  paid  by  my  Execu¬ 
tors  hereinafter  named. 

“Item.  It  is  my  Will  first  I  Give 
and  Bequeath  unto  my  son  John  one 
half  of  all  my  lands  and  Tenements 
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situate  in  the  Town  of  Guilderland 
aforesaid  during  the  term  of  his  nat¬ 
ural  life  and  after  his  decease  to  de¬ 
scend  and  be  equally  divided  between 
my  natural  Kins,  he  paying  to  my 
four  Daughters  namely  Hester,  the 
wife  of  Cornelius  W.  Waldron,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  the  wife  of  John  M.  Brown, 
Lany,  the  wife  of  Isaac  Burhans,  and 
Nancy,  single  woman,  the  sum  of 
Seven  Hundred  Dollars  to  be  equally 
divided  between  them  four  years  af¬ 
ter  my  decease. 

“Item.  It  is  my  Will  I  Give  and  be¬ 
queath  unto  my  son  Thomas  the  re¬ 
maining  one  half  of  all  my  Lands  and 
Tenements  situate  in  the  Town  ot 
Guilderland  aforesaid,  meaning  that 
all  my  Lands  and  Tenements  shall 
be  equally  divided  between  John  and 
Thomas,  but  Thomas  to  have  the  full 
Title  and  to  descend  from  him  to  his 
Heirs  and  assigns  forever,  he  also 
Paying  to  my  aforesaid  Daughters  the 
Sum  of  Five  Hundred  Dollars  four 
years  after  my  decease. 

“Item.  It  is  my  Will  that  my 
daughter  Nancy  shall  be  supported 
and  Maintained  off  of  my  farm  and 
have  the  privelage  of  one  Room  in 
the  House  on  the  premises  and  have 
the  equal  proportion  of  Wool  and 
Flax  which  is  raised  on  said  farm  in 
proportion  to  her  family  During  the 
time  she  shall  remain  a  single  wo¬ 
man,  but  in  case  of  Marriage  she 
shall  have  no  other  privilege  on  the 
farm. 

“Also  it  is  my  Will  that  Sam,  my 
Negro  Slav;e.,  shall  belong  between 
John,  Thomas  and  Nancy  as  long  as 
Nancy  remains  a  single  woman,  but 
after  her  marriage  to  belong  to  my 
natural  Heirs  in  general. 

“Item.  It  is  my  Will1  I  Give  and  Be¬ 
queath  unto  my  Grand  Son,  Henry 
Waldron,  son  to  Cornelius  H.  Wal¬ 
dron  one  Good  Horse,  Saddle  and  Bri¬ 
dle,  also  Two  Hundred  Dollars  in 
Cash  to  be  paid  him  by  his  father, 
Cornelius  H.  Waldron,  out  of  a  Bond 
I  hold  against  him. 

“Item.  It  is  my  Will  that  my  Son 
In  Law  Cornelius  H.  Waldron,  shall 
pay  no  Interest  on  the  said  Bond  1 
hold  against  him  from  the  Day  of  the 
Date  untill  it  may  be  demanded. 


“Item.  It  is  my  Will  I  Give  and 
Bequeath  unto  my  Daughter  Nancy 
my  youngest  negro  slave  named  Ga- 
net. 

“Item.  It  is  my  will  I  Give  and 
Bequeath  unto  my  Daughter  Lany  my 
young  female  Slave  named  Chris. 

“Item.  It  is  my  Will  I  Give  and 
Bequeath  unto  my  Grand  Son,  Hen¬ 
ry  Waldron,  son  to  Cornelius  H.  Wal¬ 
dron,  One  Hundred  Dollars  to  be 
raised  out  of  my  loose  Estate. 

“Lastly  I  Give  and  Bequeath  unto 
all  my  natural  Heirs  in  general  all 
the  remainder  of  my  outstanding 
Debts  and  Loose  estate  to  be  equally 
divided  between  them  excepting  Two 
Cows  which  I  Give  unto  my  Daugh 
ter  Nancy  in  case  she  should  marry.' 

“Lastly  I  constitute  and  appoint 
Conrad  Crounse,  my  son  William  Van 
Aernam,  and  my  son  Henry  Van  Aer 
nam,  executors  of  this  my  Last  Will 
and  Testament,  hereby  enforcing  on 
my  said  Etxecutors  not  to  see  my 
Daughter  Nancy  abused  by  any  per¬ 
son  whatever. 

•  “In  Witness  Whereof  I  have  here¬ 
unto  Set  my  Hand  and  Seal  this  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Day  of  December,  in  the  Year 
of  Our  Lord  One  thusand  eight  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Twelve. 

“Jacob  Van  Aernam,  L.  S. 

“Signed  and  Acknowledged  to  be 
my  Last  Will  and  Testament,  In  the 
Presence  of — 

“Peter  Van  Petten. 

“John  Crounse. 

“Lydia  Van  Petten.” 

May  5th  of  the  next  year,  the  old 
man,  81  years  of  age,  passed  away 
and  was  buried  across  from  his  home 
in  the  farm  graveyard.  In  contrast 
to  many  such  burying  grounds,  this 
one  is  protected  and  preserved,  due 
to  the  thoughtfulness  and  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  owner  of  the  farm.  It 
is  hoped  that  whdever  follows  Mr. 
Crounse,  will  be  as  interested  and 
considerate,  and  that  some  day,  not 
distant,  an  appropriate  marker  may 
be  placed  at  or  near  the  spot  to  desig¬ 
nate  forever  the  last  resting  place  ot 
Captain  Jacob  Van  Aernam,  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  old  Hellebergh. 
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A  tradition  that  has  been  repeated 
for  years,  and  which  evidently  came 
from  the  earliest  of  the  Crounses  in 
this  country,  is  to  the  effect  that  they 
descended  from  a  Polish  nobleman 
named  Krownsky,  who  had  fled  from 
his  own  country  for  political  reasons 
and  had  found  a  refuge  in  Wurtem 
berg,  Germany.  The  story  is  repeat¬ 
ed  in  Howell  &  Tenney’s  History  of 
Albany  County  (1886)  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  contradict  it. 

What  we  do  know  positively  is  that 
after  the  family  had  been  in  Germany 
for  several  generations,  one  of  their 
number,  Frederick,  now  known  as 
“Crounse,”  came  to  America  in  1754. 
From  this  point  any  facts  as  to  gene¬ 
alogy  and  dates  have  been  supplied 
by  William  A.  Brinkman  of  Dunns- 
ville,  who  through  years  of  difficult 
research  has  compiled  a  most  com¬ 
plete  line  of  the  family  on  a  chart, 
containing  approximately  600  names 
Fortunately  for  those  who  might  de¬ 
sire  a  copy  of  this  extensive  geneal¬ 
ogy,  Mr.  Brinkman  has  provided  foi 
its  duplication  in  blue  print  form. 

This  Frederick,  a  shoemaker  by 
trade,  was  born  in  Germany  in  1714. 
With  him  in  his  journey  to  the  new 
world  was  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  born 
in  1716,  and  a  seven  year  old  son, 
Frederick,  Jr.  For  a  short  time  they 
stopped  at  RhinebeckrOn-the-Hudson, 
a  /Palatine  settlement,  where  they 
probably  heard  of  that  other  Palatine 
group  that  had  gone  to  the  rich  val 
ley  of  the  Schoharie  as  early  as  1712. 
The  Crounses  decided  they,  too, 
would  try  their  fortunes  there  witn 
their  countrymen.  While  they  were 
making  their  way  along  the  foot  of 
the  Helleberg,  the  wife,  growing 
tired  of  travel  by  land  and  sea,  gave 
completely  out  and  said  she  could  go 
not  further.  Hence,  the  fatigue  of  a 
i  mother  182  years  ago  is  the  reason 
the  great  family  of  Crounses  grew  up 
here  in  the  Helleberg  —  and  whar 
proved  to  be  Schoharie’s  loss  became 
iRensselaerswyck’s  gain. 


The  immigrants  settled  on  the  farm 
now  owned  by  Leonard  C.  Crounse. 
Down  a  distance  from  the  present 
house  and  across  the  state  road  at  the 
bend  of  the  old  highway  leading  to 
the  Van  Aernam  farm,  they  built  ot 
hemlock  bark  and  sod  their  first  sim¬ 
ple  home.  On  this  frontier  spot  of 
Wiest  Manor  they  were  destined  to 
fight  for  existence  and  conquer  the 
perils  of  the  wilderness.  Here  they 
were  destined  to  spend  the  balance  of 
their  days  and  at  last  sleep  in  the  lit¬ 
tle  plot  they  had  set  aside  themselves 
under  the  shadow  of  the  mountain. 
And  here  during  all  these  years,  re¬ 
markable  to  state  in  this  country  of 
changing  ownership,  has  lived  a  di¬ 
rect  descendant,  with  the  sixth  gen¬ 
eration  now  owning,  living  on  and  ac¬ 
tually  cultivating  the  identical  soil. 
Whether  by  chance  or  good  judgment, 
the  German  shoemaker  settled  on  the 
best  farm  land  in  the  district,  nor  has 
it  lost  that  reputation  today.  The 
little  stone  beneath  the  mountain  that 
marks  the  grave  of  the  first  Freder 
ick  bears  the  inscription:  “Frederick 
Crounse,  Ap.  9,  1777,  ae  63.” 

Now  we  must  go  back  again  to  Ger 
many,  where  another  son,  Philip,  then 
11  years  old,  had  been  left  by  his 
parents.  There  he  had  married  An¬ 
na  Maria  Swartz,  and  had  two  chil¬ 
dren,  a  daughter  Maria  and  a  son 
Frederick.  Glowing  stories  of  the 
land  beneath  the  “bright  mountain” 
caused  him  to  set  sail  with  his  family 
for  the  old  folks  and  America.  The 
little  boy  died  at  sea  and  was  buried 
upon  their  arrival  at  Philadelphia. 
Then  began  the  long  journey  to  find 
the  father  and  a  home.  Weeks  pass¬ 
ed  as  they  slowly  worked  their  way 
northward,  everywhere  inquiring  if 
anyone  knew  Frederick  Crounse.  To 
all  he  would  show  a  Colonial  coin 
sent  to  him  by  his  father,  thinking 
that  in  some  way  this  might  be  a 
guide  or  talisman  that  would  secure 
proper  directions  to  his  relative^ 
How  he  eventually  found  the  old  cou¬ 
ple,  whom  he  had  not  seen  in  thir 
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teen  years,  we  do  not  know,  but  ar¬ 
rive  he  did  in  1767  and  received  from 
his  father,  who  had  not  been  slow  in 
acquiring  property,  a  part  of  the  old 
farm,  generally  known  as  the  George 
Crounse  farm  and  later  the  Jasper 
Comstock  place. 

In  less  than  ten  years  after  he  set¬ 
tled,  the  Revolution  broke  out  and 
Philip  became  a  sergeant  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Captain  Jacob  Van  Aernam 
To  those  of  his  descendants  who  will 
look  in  vain  for  his  name  in  the  rec¬ 
ords,  let  me  state  that  in  Fernow’s 
New  York  State  Archives — New  York 
in  the  Revolution  (1887) — his  name 
is  written  as  follows:  “Crounee,  Phil¬ 
ip — Schuyler  Reg. — Van  Aernam  Co.,’ 
while  in  the  later  volume  compiled  b* 
the  State  Comptroller  (1904) — Ne-w 
York  in  the  Revolution — it  is  record¬ 
ed  as  “Craney,  Philip.” 

Both  Philip  Crounse  and  his  wife 
are  buried  on  the  Comstock  farm. 

The  boy,  Frederick  Jr.,  who  was 
seven  when  brought  over  by  his  par¬ 
ents,  married  in  1767,  the  same  year 
his  brother  Philip  arrived  with  his 
family  from  Germany.  Anna  Barbara 
Weber  was  the  name  of  his  spouse. 
His  father  saw  to  it  that  he  learned  a 
trade  besides  farming,  so  he  became 
proficient  as  a  weaver.  He  too  had 
a  faculty  of  acquiring  land,  until  he 
was  the  owner  of  six  hundred  acres 
under  the  mountain  and  running  away 
up  on  and  back  of  the  escarpment  it¬ 
self. 

The  old  settlers  seemed  to  have  eas¬ 
ily  absorbed  the  idea  of  slavery  ana 
took  pride  in  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  could  afford  them.  The  scarcity 
of  laborers  necessarily  increased  the 
custom,  and  where  there  was  rapid 
acquisition  of  land  there  was  business 
for  the  dealer  in  Ethiopians.  We 
have  never  heard  of  their  mistreat 
ment  in  this  locality.  They  seemed 
part  of  the  family  and  were  often 
transferred  to  the  children,  as  shown 
in  the  will  of  Captain  Van  Aernam. 
Of  course  there  was  the  privilege  to 
sell  outright  at  any  time,  and  we 
have  instances  of  auction  of  slaves  as 
late  as  1814,  which  will  be  given  la¬ 
ter  in  the  Severson  articles. 

The  first  Constitution  of  New  York 
State,  adopted  in  1777,  did  not  aboi 
ish  slavery.  A  society  for  the  grad¬ 


ual  emancipation  of  slaves  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  New  York  city  in  1785, 
with  John  Jay  as  the  first  president. 
This  society  was  instrumental  in 
having  a  law  passed  in  that  year  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  sale  of  Negro  slaves  im¬ 
ported  into  the  state,  and  making  it 
easy  to  manumit  slaves  either  by  reg¬ 
istered  certificate  or  by  will. 

In  1788  the  purchase  of  slaves  for 
removal  to  another  state  was  for¬ 
bidden.  They  were  allowed  trial  by 
jury  ‘‘in  all  capital  cases.”  The 
emancipation  of  slaves  by  the  Quak¬ 
ers  was  legalized  in  1798.  At  that 
date  there  were  still  about  33,000 
slaves  in  the  state.  On  March  29, 
1799,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  grad; 
ual  abolition  of  slavery  in  New  York. 
Any  child  born  of  a  slave  after  July 
4th  was  to  be  free  at  the  age  of  25 
years  if  a  girl,  and  28  years  if  a  boy. 
And  so  the  following  extract  from 
the  town  book  of  Guilderland  is  ex¬ 
plained: — 

“Certificate  of  Frederick  Crounee — 

“I  do  hereby  give  notice  that  my 
negro  wench  slave  named  Dianna  was 
on  the  20th  day  of  May  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1802,  delivered  of  a  black 
male  child  named  Simon,  and  that  1 
shall  abandon  the  said  child  agree¬ 
able  to  the  act  in  that  case  made  and 
provided.  Dated  this  28th  day  of 
April,  1803. 

“Frederick  Crounee.” 

South  of  their  own  graveyard  may 
be  seen  that  reserved  for  the  Crounse 
slaves  after  their  toil  was  over. 

In  1767,  Frederick  Jr.  is  recorded 
as  a  member  of  the  company  of  mil¬ 
itia  of  Lieut.  John  M.  Veeder,  and  in 
the  Revolution  he  became  an  ensign. 
Again  you  will  seek  through  the  rec¬ 
ords  in  vain  until  you  find  his  name 
as  follows:  “Gauns,  Fred’k — Schuyler 
Reg. — Lansing  Co.” 

The  Albany  County  history  states 
that  he  was  very  patriotic  during  the 
Revolutionary  struggle,  and  contribu¬ 
ted  liberally  toward  the  support  of 
the  American  cause.  The  real  story 
which  every  descendant  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  Frederick  Crounse  should  be 
proud  to  read  and  hand  down  to  pos¬ 
terity  is  that  told  by  Simms  in  his 
History  of  Schoharie  about  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  He  says: — 
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“The  following  anecdote  will  serve 
to  show  the  patriotism  of  the  late  pa- 
troon,  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer.  When 
the  troops  under  General  Gates  were 
opposing  Burgoyne  near  Saratoga, 
General  Ten  Broeck,  who  was  guar¬ 
dian  of  the  patroon,  then  in  his  min¬ 
ority,  visited  some  of  his  nephew’s 
enants  near  the  Helleberg,  and  re¬ 
quested  them  to  take  all  the  provis¬ 
ions  and  grain  they  could  spare  (  re¬ 
serving  a  bare  competency  for  their 
families)  to  the  American  army.  Sev¬ 
eral  emptied  their  granaries,  pork 
barrels,  cattle  stalls  and  pig  styes, 
and  delivered  their  effect  to  the  com¬ 
missary  department  at  Saratoga,  not 


expecting  any  usual  reward  for  so  do¬ 
ing.  Some  time  after,  to  their  sur¬ 
prise,  the  young  patroon  invited  those 
tenants  to  Albany  and  presented  them 
with  valid  titles  to  their  lands.  Such 
was  one  of  the  many  acts  of  that 
good  man  distinguished  through  life 
for  his  generosity  and  benevolance. — 
Frederick  Vogel  to  whom  the  facts 
were  communicated  after  the  war  by 
Frederick  Crounse,  one  of  the  ten 
ants  alluded  to  in  the  context.” 

This  meant  the  yearly  land  rentals 
were  forever  waived,  and  if  such  was 
the  case  it  was  no  mean  gift  to  the 
old  patriot  and  to  his  heirs. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


THE  CROUNSES  CONTRIBUTE  LIBERALLY  TO 
SCHOHARIE  COUNTY  HISTORY 


The  value  of  the  minutes  of  the 
Albany  Committee  on  Conspiracies 
has  already  been  shown.  So  wonder¬ 
fully  preserved  when  the  proceedings 
of  similar  bodies  have  been  destroy 
ed,  they  have  proved  a  mine  of  infor¬ 
mation  as  they  display  the  conflict 
between  Patriot  and  Tory.  Grateful¬ 
ly  we  have  used  its  record  whenever 
a  reference  occurs  to  a  local  incident 
or  individual.  Once  again  we  must 
dip  into  its  pages  for  mention  of  the 
patriot,  Frederick  Crounse. 

Under  date  of  July  16,  1778 — “Fred 
erick  Crans  appeared  before  the 
Board  and  made  application  to  have 
Johannis  Hendersons  released.  Or¬ 
dered  that  he  be  liberated  on  his  en¬ 
gaging  to  behave  himself  in  a  becom¬ 
ing  Manner.” 

Nov.  23,  1780 — “Resolved  that  An 
dries  Loucks  be  discharged  from  Con¬ 
finement  on  Frederick  Cranse  enter 
ing  into  Recognizance  for  the  good 
Behavior  of  the  said  Andries  Loucks 
and  for  doing  his  duty  and  appearing 
before  any  three  of  the  Commission¬ 
ers  for  Conspiracies  when  thereunto 
required  during  the  Continuence  ot 
the  present  war  with  Great  Britain. 

“Frederick  Cranse  of  the  Helie 
berg  Farmer  as  Bail  for  Andries 
Loucks  in  .  £100.” 

Again  his  extraordinary  influence 
is  displayed  in  the  minutes  of  Aug 
14,  1781— 

“Frederick  Crants  appearing  before 
the  Board  informed  us  that  he  would 
become  Bail  for  Christian  Merkle  and 
Michael  Merkle,  who  were  liberated 
from  Confinement  on  Account  of  their 

being  Sick  .  the  said  Frederick 

Crants  accordingly  enters  into  a  Re 
cognizance  for  the  said  Christian  Mer¬ 
kle  and  Michael  Merkle  remaining 
within  the  Limits  of  his  the  said 
Frederick  Crants’  Farm.” 


August  29,  1781 — “Frederick  Crans, 
who  was  surety  for  Christian  Merkle 
until  he  be  recovered  of  his  Illness, 
appeared  before  the  Board  and  sur¬ 
rendered  the  said  Christian  Merkle.” 

The  next  day,  August  30,  1781,  is 
the  last  day  of  the  recorded  minutes. 
The  extant  minutes  end  here  abrupt¬ 
ly,  though  there  is  evidence  to  show 
the  board  was  in  existence  at  least 
until  the  last  of  September.  Tne 
Crounse  family  have  thus  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  a  mention  of  their  old  ances¬ 
tor  in  almost  the  final  proceedings 
of  this  famous  board. 

The  stone  that  marks  the  grave  on 
the  old  farm,  of  the  second  Freder 
ick,  the  weaver,  the  land  owner,  the 
soldier,  bears  the  inscription:  “Fred¬ 
erick  Crounse,  Ap  16,  1828,  ae  81 
years  5  mo  2  da.” 

The  Crounses  were  of  German  Luth¬ 
eran  faith,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
first  Frederick  ever  had  the  privilege 
of  attending  a  service  in  any  place 
but  a  private  house.  In  later  articles 
on  the  early  Lutheran  church  it  is 
proposed  to  show  the  part  the 
Crounses  took  in  the  organization  and 
support  of  that  society.  It  is  suffi 
cient  to  state  here  that  they  were 
on  all  the  subscription  lists  discover¬ 
ed  in  the  Severson  attic  (in  Alta- 
mont)  and  that  their  subscriptions 
were  invariably  marked  “Paid.” 

German  or  High  Dutch  as  it  was 
called,  was  the  language  of  their 
church,  as  well  as  that  used  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  in  their  personal 
intercourse  for  two  or  three  genera¬ 
tions. 

If  any  one  name  could  have  been 
spelled  in  a  greater  variety  of  ways, 
we  should  like  to  see  it.  To  the  list 
you  have  already  noted  in  the  con¬ 
text  thus  far  may  be  added — Kraunt- 
ge,  Krounze,  Crauns,  Crowns. 
Crounes,  Crownse,  Crowres,  and 
Crountz. 
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In  1803,  at  the  first  town  meeting 
of  the  newly  formed  Town  of  Guilder- 
land,  held  at  the  home  of  Hendrick 
Apple  (the  present  Van  Loon  house 
at  Osborn’s  Corners,  erected  in  1763), 
Frederick  Crounce  the  2nd  was  elect¬ 
ed  Highway  Commissioner,  and  in  his 
department  as  overseer  of  highways 
is  the  famous  Captain  Walter  Vro- 
man. 

Frederick’s  old  Bible  is  dated  1736 
and  his  children  whose  names  are 
entered  therein  were  John,  1768 — 
Frederick,  1769 — Conrad,  1772 — Ja¬ 
cob,  1783. 

The  children  of  Philip  Crounse 
were  Maria  Barbara,  1765,  born  in 
Germany;  Frederick,  the  little  boy 
who  died  at  sea,  1768;  Philip,  Jr., 
1770;  Elizabeth,  1772;  Anna  Cather¬ 
ine,  1774;  Anna  Maria,  1776;  Magda¬ 
lena,  1778;  Johann  Adam,  1780  (his 
grandson,  David  J.  Crounse,  aged  90, 
Civil  War  veteran,  is  still  living) ; 
Margaretha,  1783;  Conrad  Philip, 
1785;  Nicholas,  1789  (father  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Crounse,  who  died  only  three 
years  ago) ;  Appolonia,  1791. 

From  these  two  lines  of  Frederick 
Jr.  and  Philip,  all  the  Crounses  in 
this  country  have  sprung,  and  there 
are  numerous  cases  of  individuals 
tracing  their  ancestry  to  both,  where 
during  the  two  centuries  the  lines 
have  met. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  these  ar¬ 
ticles  to  furnish  genealogies  beyond 
those  sufficient  to  explain  certain 
characters  or  incidents  of  exceptional 
interest.  For  that  reason  only,  we 
must  give  the  names  of  children  of 
John,  Frederick  Conrad,  and  Jacob, 
sons  of  the  second  Frederick. 

John  Crounse,  1768  (son  of  Freder¬ 
ick  Jr.,  1746),  married  Elizabeth 
Loewinstein  (now  Livingston),  and 
had  the  following  children:  Barbara, 
1790;  John,  1793;  Frederick,  1794;  Pe¬ 
ter,  1798;  Conrad,  1801;  Jacob  Alex¬ 
ander,  1806;  Margaret,  1807;  Maria. 
1809;  Philip  Henry,  1811.  The  son 
Frederick  served  in  the  War  of  1812. 
An  original  painting  of  the  father  is 
in  the  possession  of  Leonard  Crounse 
on  the  old  home  farm.  He  died  m 
1854  at  the  ripe  age  of  86,  and  is  bur¬ 
ied  along  a  fence  north  of  the  home¬ 
stead,  a  fact  for  which  no  one  today 
can  give  a  reason. 


Conrad,  1772  (son  of  Frederick, 
1746)  married  Margaret  Loewinstein, 
and  had  the  following  children:  Ab 
raham,  1796;  Maria,  1798;  Peter, 
1799;  Anna  (Nancy),  1802;  Frederick, 
1804;  Elizabeth,  1806;  Barbara,  1808; 
Margaret,  1810;  John,  1812;  Jacob, 
1814;  Philip  Conrad  and  Henry  Priece 
twins,  1816;  Rebecca,  1819. 

The  Military  Minutes  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Appointment  of  New  York 
State,  1783-1S21,  record  that  Conradt 
Crounse,  the  father,  was  lieutenant  in 
Lt.  Col.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer’s 
regiment,  1793.  Previous  to  that,  in 
1792,  he  is  given  as  follows:  Conradt 
Crouynce,  Ensign;  in  1798,  Captain; 
resigned  1805.  The  writer  had  the 
privilege  several  years  ago  of  pre¬ 
senting  the  militia  hat  of  Conrad  to 
the  State  Historical  Museum,  where 
it  now  reposes. 

Jacob,  1783  (son  of  Frederick,  1746) 
married  Harriet  Van  Valkinburgh,  and 
had  the  following  children:  Freder 
ick,  1807;  Christopher,  1809;  John  I.; 
Jacob  I.,  1813;  James  A.,  1815;  Cath¬ 
erine,  1817;  Elisha,  1818  (the  late  Dr. 
Jesse  Crounse’s  father);  Hiram, 
1820;  Conrad,  1822;  Henry;  Harriet; 
Lydia  Maria;  Barbara  Ann;  Henri¬ 
etta,  1832.  Of  these,  Frederick,  Hi¬ 
ram,  and  Conrad  studied  medicine 
and  became  practicing  physicians 
here  and  in  Clarksville. 

You  will  recall  the  incident  that  de 
termined  the  future  home  of  the 
Crounses  beneath  the  mountain  at 
Helleberg.  Perhaps  it  was  a  trace  of 
that  old  intention  or  longing  in  the 
blood  transmitted  from  the  grand¬ 
parents,  perhaps  it  was  to  atone  to 
Schoharie  for  the  loss  of  the  great 
bulk  of  that  family,  that  caused  Ja¬ 
cob  Crounse  to  set  out  about  a  half 
century  afterward  to  make  his  home 
and  fortune  in  the  west.  The  “west” 
in  those  days  was  the  town  of  Sharon 
in  Schoharie! 

I  felt  sure  I  would  find  something 
about  him  in  Roscoe’s  History  of 
Schoharie  County  (1882),  and  I  was 
not  disappointed.  He  states  in  his 
chapter  on  Sharon  that  “during  the 
Revolution  all  immigration  ceased, 
but  as  soon  as  peace  was  proclaimed 
up  to  the  year  1800  the  greatest  in¬ 
flux  of  settlers  was  made.  This 
seemed  to  be  the  meeting  ground  for 
those  branching  off  from  the  settled 
portions.”  Again  in  his  narrative  of 
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the  Lutheran  churches  organized  at 
“New”  Rhinebeck  and  Turlah,  1775, 
by  Domine  Sommer,  the  historian 
states:  “The  former  was  called  ‘St. 
Peter’s’  and  the  latter  ‘St.  John’s.’ 
Rev.  Henry  A.  Moeller  was  the  first 
resident  pastor  of  both  churches.  The 
first  records  of  this  society  are  lost. 
The  society  was  reorganized  on  the 
6th  of  June,  1808,  according  to  an  act 
of  the  legislature  passed  March  27, 
1801.  We  find  Jacob  Anthony,  Peter 
Traber  (a  Guilderland  man),  and 
Nicholas  Sommers  were  then  trustees 
and  Jacob  Crounse  was  clerk.” 

This  is  indisputable  proof  of  the  ap- 
roximate  time  of  the  emigration  from 
Helleberg.  It  also  shows  that  Jacob 
retained  his  Lutheran  ardor  .  and 
training.  Right  at  home  he  was,  too, 
for  had  not  old  Dominee  Sommer,  the 
founder  of  the  Sharon  churches,  held 
those  never-to-be-forgotten  services 
below  the  Helleberg  in  his  own  fa 
ther’s  house,  when  the  neighbors  for 
miles  around  would  join  in  the  rites? 
Had  not  the  old  Dominee  baptised 
him  and  carried  the  record  back  to 
“St.  Paul’s”  at  Schoharie,  where  it 
can  be  seen  to  this  day?  Had  not, 
too,  their  present  pastor  founded  the 
first  Lutheran  church  at  the  Helle¬ 
berg  a  few  years  back,  the  beloved 
“St.  James'  ”  or  “St.  Jacobus”  of  all 
his  family?  And  wasn’t  he  now  with 
them  to  minister  to  them  in  their 
frontier  home? 

Things  looked  bright  for  the  future. 
T^e  route  of  the  “Great  Western  turn¬ 
pike”  was  laid  through  the  town,  ana 
in  1802  the  “Looninbergh”  (now 
Athens-on-the-Hudson)  was  surveyed. 
These  roads  would  prove  great 
thoroughfares  and  must  give  an  impe¬ 
tus  to  business  that  would  prove  as¬ 
tonishing.  Says  historian  Roscoe:  “The 
immigration  from  the  Hudson  Riv-r 
counties  and  the  Eastern  States  to 
the  west  was  made  by  ox  and  horse 
teams  in  front  of  large  covered  wa¬ 
gons  with  broad  tires,  and  the  coun¬ 
try,  being  new,  produced  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  grain  which  was  carted  to  Al¬ 
bany  and  Catskill,,  making  an  im 
mense  amount  of  travel,  and  gave  ex¬ 
istence  to  numberless  houses  of  en¬ 
tertainment,  then  called  taverns.  The 
first  one  upon  the  Loonenbergh  road 
that  we  will  notice  was  at  Beekman’s 
Corners,  kept  by  Jacob  Crounse  of 
Guilderland,  a  ready  compounder  of 
‘flips’  and  ‘toddy,’  much  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  his  many  customers.” 


He  says  later:  “A  copartnership 
was  formed  between  Jacob  Crounse 
and  Peter  A.  Hilton,  which  lasted  sev¬ 
eral  years.”  The  latter  was  no  doubt 
also  a  Guilderland  man. 

The  old  town  records  of  Sharon 
have  been  carefully  preserved,  in 
which  Jacob  Crounse  is  shown  as  su¬ 
pervisor  for  the  years  1816,  1820,  1828 
and  again  in  1829. 

Then  the  records  are  strangely  sil¬ 
ent.  Has  Landlord  Jacob  retired  so 
early  from  the  church  councils?  Has 
he  dropped  out  of  politics?  Why  are 
the  three  sons  who  will  become  hon¬ 
ored  members  of  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  not  mentioned  at  all?  Why,  too, 
you  may  ask,  have  we  taken  this  lit¬ 
tle  “side-trip”  so  far  beyond  our  own 
locality?  Just  for  one  reason — be¬ 
cause  after  30  years  the  wandering 
Jacob  came  home. 

To  the  investigator  of  ancient  days, 
whether  he  be  an  amateur  like  tlif 
writer  or  an  honest-to-goodness  his¬ 
torian,  there  is  no  exultation  like  that 
which  springs  from  discoveries  he 
knows  are  new.  This  thrill  of  work 
accomplished  is  usually  the  historian’s 
only  reward  since  few  receive  ma¬ 
terial  gain  from  their  labor  of-  re¬ 
search  and  compilation.  We  wish  we 
could  transmit  to  the  reader  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  pleasure  attained  during  the 
past  weeks  as  a  hundred  and  fifty 
year  old  letter  here  or  a  venerable 
volume  there,  has  been  brought  to 
light  to  amplify  and  complete  the 
chain  of  circumstances  that  make  up 
the  kaleidoscopic  sketches  of  those 
who  once  trod  our  highways  and  by¬ 
ways. 

We  have  previously  expressed  our 
appreciation  of  contemporary  corres¬ 
pondence  as  displaying,  like  no  other 
sources,  the  actual  thoughts  of  the 
people  and  conditions  of  the  period. 
Up  to  this  point  we  have  had  to  de¬ 
pend,  if  at  all,  on  correspondence 
gleaned  from  such  reference  books  as 
tne  Gov.  George  Clinton  Papers.  From 
now  on  a  wealth  of  material  is  at 
hand  never  before  seen  by  the  eyes 
of  a  single  reader  of  these  articles 
and  certainly  never  before  published, 
which  we  trust  will  be  as  interesting 
to  the  readers  as  it  has  been  to  the 
writer  in  locating  and  classifying 
these  epistles.  Letter  writing  in 
those  by  gone  days  was  an  art,  a  cere- 
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mony,  almost  a  sacrament.  And  so 
we  make  no  apologies,  for  the  letters 
or  portions  thereof  we  publish  from 
this  point  on,  believing  they  will 
prove  the  most  valuable  part  of  these 
articles. 

Jacob  Crounse  was  uneasy  in 
Sharon.  It  would  never  be  home  to 
him.  Already  he  had  lived  a  long 
and  eventful  life.  To  his  business, 
political  and  religious  activities  there 
should  be  added  his  military  record, 
which  copied  from  the  Minutes  of  the 
Council  of  Appointments,  previously 
mentioned,  is  as  follows: 

“Jacob  Crounse — Lieutenant  in  Lt. 
Col.  John  Rice’s  Regt.,  Scho.  Co., 
1803. 

“Jacob  Crowres — Capt.  in  Lt.  Col. 
Duel  Rowley’s  Regt.,  Scho.  Co.,  1809. 

“Jacob  Crountz  Resigned  1814.’’ 

He  was  almost  fifty.  A  large 
family  had  been  raised  by  himself  and 
his  wife,  Harriet  Van  Valkinburgh. 
Together  they  had  fought  the  battles 
of  frontier  life  and  managed  with 
farm  and  tavern  to  send  their  eldest 
son  to  Medical  College.  But  constant¬ 
ly  there  had  been  that  longing  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  to  the 
glorious  lights  and  shadows  beneath 
the  bright  mountain — the  Helleberg. 

A  letter  I  have  before  me  shows  he 
had  long  been  thinking  and  planning 
of  that  return.  It  is  written  to 
Sharon  from  Carroll  County,  Tennes¬ 
see,  “Pleasant  Exchange  Inn,”  July  7, 
1832,  by  a  nephew  of  Jacob’s  and  is 
as  follows: 

“Dear  Uncle: — I  once  more  take  the 
liberty  of  addressing  a  few  lines  to 
you  and  hope  that  you  will  not  be  of¬ 
fended  thereby;  the  reason  of  my 
writing  to  you  at  this  time  is  the 
anxiety  I  feel  of  receiving  some  in¬ 
telligence  of  my  friends  and  relatives 
in  the  State  of  New  York . Al¬ 

though  I  have  for  several  years  been 
removed  at  a  great  distance  from  my 
kindred,  yet  I  can  assure  you  that  my 
affection  and  feelings  toward  them  is 

in  no  degree  lessened . I  wrote 

to  you  some  time  last  fall  and  in  Jan¬ 
uary  last  received  a  letter  from  Fred¬ 
erick  (Jacob's  eldest  son) . I  wrote 

to  him  in  return  and  requested  that 
he  would  write  me  as  soon  as  con¬ 
venient,  but  several  months  have 
passed  and  as  I  received  no  letter  I 


call  almost  every  week  at  the  post 
office  (although  at  a  distance  of  ten 
miles)  in  hopes  of  receiving  some  in¬ 
telligence  from  my  friends,  but  every 
time  I  am  doomed  to  meet  with  dis¬ 
appointment . I  am  still  engaged 

in  keeping  school . I  have  an  idea 

of  quitting  the  business  of  school 
teaching  altogether  after  this  year 
and  embarking  in  some  business  that 
is  more  congenial  to  my  nature,  as  I 
can  assure  you  it  at  times  becomes 
very  tedious  and  is  very  trying  to  a 
man’s  patience.  I  rather  expect  that 
I  shall  recommence  storekeeping 
again  .as  that  is  a  tolerable  good  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  country . I  have  a 

notion  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Choctaw 
country  as  the  Indians  will  be  gone 
by  that  time  and  the  country  ready 

lor  settlers . It  is  good  for  cotton, 

first  rate  for  stock,  as  the  range  for 
cattle  is  inexhaustable  both  summer 
and  winter,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
healthy  and  an  easy  conveyance  to  a 
good  market  down  the  Tombigby 

River  to  Mobile . I  shall  never  take 

another  trip  to  New  Orleans  as  I 
nave  suffered  severely  in  that  place. 

“You  wrote  to  me  in  some  of  your 
letters  a  few  years  past  that  you  had 
some  notion  of  moving  to  some  part 
of  the  Western  world,  but  I  concluded 
that  you  have  got  out  of  the  notion 
long  ere  this  time . I  think  Fred¬ 

erick  mentioned  in  a  letter  I  received 
irom  him  nearly  three  years  ago  that 
you  had  some  idea  of  moving  to  Guil- 
derland  or  Bethlehem,  but  in  his  last 
letter  he  makes  no  mention  about  it. 
I  wish  you  to  inform  me  whether  you 
have  moved  or  have  any  notion  of 

moving  and  where  to . It  would  be 

very  satisfactory  to  me  to  hear  a  little 

summary  of  the  news  of  Sharon . 

“Sincerely, 

“John  James 

“Huntingdon,  Carroll  Co.,  Tennes¬ 
see.” 

Twenty-five  cents  it  took  to  carry 
that  letter  from  Tennessee  to  Sharon. 

The  eldest  son,  Frederick,  was  now 
out  of  Medical  College  and  practicing 
near  the  old  Black  Creek  M.  E. 
church,  this  side  of  Voorheesville.  A 
tumbled  in  cellar  marks  the  spot  to¬ 
day.  Two  other  boys,  Hiram  and 
Conrad,  were  ten  and  twelve,  but 
they  had  ambitions,  too,  to  be  doctors 
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when  they  grew  up  like  their  big 
brother,  Frederick.  Then  the  family 
circle  was  rudely  shattered  and  the 
event  that  ushered  in  the  baby  Hen¬ 
rietta  took  away  the  mother. 

Frederick  M.  D.  picked  up  his  few 
belongings  and  returned  immediately 
to  his  father  where  he  remained  to 
practice  for  a  year  at  Sharon,  It 
was  then  that  Jacob  could  stand  it  no 
longer  and  together  with  the  smaller 
children  he  and  his  doctor  son  came 
home  at  last. 

Certain  of  the  children,  who  were 
by  this  time  married,  remained  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  descendants 
of  old  Jacob  may  be  found  in  Sharon 
or  perhaps  other  parts  of  Schoharie 
county  to  this  day. 

Jacob  Crounse  was  now  fifty  years 
old  when  he  returned,  and  we  might 
reasonably  expect  that,  having  lived  a 
full  and  eventful  life,  he  would  be 
willing  to  retire,  but  it  was  far  from 
the  intention  of  this  old  war  horse. 
He  was  just  beginning  life  all  over 
again. 

I  remembered  that  the  late  Dr. 
Jesse  Crounse  had  told  me  that  it 
w.as  Jacob  who  built  the  house  now 
occupied  by  Albert  Scrafford — the  old 
stage  coach  inn.  The  late  “Wlebb” 
Whipple  cerified  that  fact  from  tales 
told  him  as  a  boy  in  the  Old  Village. 
He  even  stated  that  the  blue  founda¬ 
tion  stones  you  may  see  any  day  were 
brought  from  Howe  Cave  by  teams  of 
horses  and  that  the  lumber  was  cut, 
off  the  Pruyn  place  on  the  mountain. 

To  Jacob  it  was  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world,  after  his  tavern 
on  the  Loonenbergh  Turnpike,  to 
want  an  inn  on  the  Old  Schoharie 
Road  near  by  his  son,  Frederick,  M. 
D.,  who  had  built  the  house  just 
above,  known  now  as  the  Fisher 
place.  Both  pieces  of  property  were 
off  the  Knower  estate.  Sixteen  years 
would  still  elapse  before  the  Scho¬ 
harie  and  Albany  Plank  Road  would 
go  through  but  still  this  was  the 
ancient  artery  between  the  two 
places.  Traffic  was  heavy,  and  the 
inn  business  good.  If  he  had  to  begin 
life  all  over  again  he  might  as  well 
— yes,  he  might  as  well  get  someone 
to  help  run  his  hostelry — so,  he  took 
unto  himself  another  wife. 


It  was  the  most  natural  thing,  too, 
for  him  to  resume  his  place  in  the 
activities  of  the  old  church  on  the 
hill  to  the  east,  which  he  had  at¬ 
tended  for  the  first  time  .as  a  four 
year  old  boy.  It  was  home  to  him, 
especially  because  the  pastor  was 
now  his  own  nephew,  the  inspired 
Rev.  Adam  Crounse,  who  had  served 
the  churches  at  Sharon  from  1823  to 
1828,  prepared  his  son,  Frederick  M. 
D.,  for  medical  college,  and  who  had 
preceded  Jacob  to  the  old  “Home” 
church  by  five  years. 

As  long  as  he  is  beginning  life  all 
over  again  he  certainly  ought  to  get 
into  politics.  A  Whig  he  had  been  in 
Democrat  Schoharie.  A  Whig  should 
do  better  in  Guilderland.  The  first 
office  he  secured  was,  according  to 
Albany  county  records,  that  of  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Schools,  town  of  Guilder- 
land  1838;  next  Superintendent  of 
Schools  1844-45,  and  in  1860  we  hear 
of  his  energetic  and  successful  cam¬ 
paign  to  beat  his  Democrat  son, 
Christopher,  for  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

“Meanwhile,”  said  Mr.  Whipple, 
‘Yaup,  as  they  called  him,  either  soH 
or  lost  the  tavern.  I  think  he  lost  it 
for  he  was  a  great  speculator.  The 
inn  was  henceforth  known  as  the 
Keenholts  Hotel.  Yaup  went  to  live 
with  his  son,  Dr.  Fred,  and  made 
coffins  in  the  building  behind  the  of¬ 
fice  the  doctor  had  erected  on  the 
corner  near  his  home.  I  have  seen 
him  making  them.  They  sold  for  from 
$12.00  to  $15.00.  A  fine  old  gentle¬ 
man,  too,  good  build,  stocky,  smooth 
face,  and  hair  that  even  to  his  death 
stayed  iron  gray.” 

“Did  you  know  he  was  postmaster?” 

I  asked  Mr.  Whipple.  “Certainly  I 
do,”  he  answered,  “He  held  the  job 
for  years.  It  was  in  the  end  of  the 
store  that  stood  opposite  his  former 
tavern.” 

Then  I  related  to  him  how  only  re- 
cent’y  I  had  found  in  a  loft  in  Berne, 
covered  with  the  dust  of  a  century,  a 
copy  of  Williams’  New  York  Annual 
Register  for  the  year  1840.  In  the 
list  of  postmasters  for  that  year, 
swept  into  office  on  the  tide  of 
“Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  Too” — the 
“Log  Cabin — Hard  Cider  Campaign,” 
is  given  as  postmaster  for  Knowers- 
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ville — Jacob  Crounse.  I  have  proof 
that  he  was  the  first  postmaster  of 
the  place  called  “Knowersville”  be¬ 
cause  as  late  as  1838  it  was  called — 
but  that  is  another  story  and  must 
keep. 

“Sure,  he  must  have  held  the  job 
for  over  twenty  years,”  said  Mr. 
Whipple,  “for  during  the  Civil  War 
he  was  there  handing  out  the  little 
packet  of  letters  or  papers  that  would 
come  only  once  a  day.” 

“Did  you  ever  hear  this  story?”  I 
asked  him,  “the  story  of  Jacob  and 
the  first  postage  stamp?”  When  he 
answered  in  the  negative,  I  repeated 

it  to  him,  and  it  is  as  follows: 

Itjmist^  have  been,  in  ’47  for  that 
was  the  year  the  first  U.  S.  postage 
stamp  was  issued.  T^p  to  that  tim%» 
letters  were  what  philatelists  call 
'rfsTampless  covers” — letter  and  enve¬ 
lope  in  one  piece.  The  letter  was. 
folded  over  and  addressed.  Payment 
could  be  either  made  in  advance  or 
the  receiving  party  could  pay.  The 
rates  were: 


On  single  letters  (or  one  piece  of 
paper)  not  exceeding  30  miles,  6 
cents;  not  exceeding  80  miles,  10 
cents;  not  exceeding  150  miles,  12^ 
cents;  not  exceeding  400  miles,  18% 
cents;  over  400  miles,  25  cents. 

Letters  composed  of  two  pieces  of 
paper  were  charged  with  double  the 
above  rates,  three  pieces  with  triple, 
and  four  pieces  with  quadruple. 

The  postmaster  on  receiving  a  pre¬ 
paid  letter  for  transmission,  stamped 
or  wrote  the  office,  perhaps  the  date, 
and  “Postage  Paid,”  occasionally  his 
name. 

Into  the  postoffice  in  the  Old 
Village  on  this  particular  day,  came 
a  little  boy  with  a  letter  to  mail  and 
handed  the  usual  fee  to  old  Jacob. 


The  latter  took  a  little  piece  of  paper 
from  a  box  and  gave  it  to  the  boy. 
“What’s  that?”  said  the  boy.  “Why, 
sonny,  that’s  what  they  call  a  stamp,” 
said  the  old  man.  “You  lick  it  on  the 
back  and  stick  it  right  there  on  the 
corner.”  “All  right,”  said  the  boy  and 
handed  the  letter  back  with  stamp  af¬ 
fixed.  The  old  man  took  it,  turned  it 
over,  reached  for  his  glasses  and 
looked  at  it  again.  Then  he  took  his 
quill  and  wrote  beneath  the  stamp — 
“Knowersvflle,  N.  Y.  Jacob  Crounse, 
Post  Master,  Postage  Paid — If  the 
damn  thing  sticks.” 

The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
with  his  son.  Dr.  Hiram  Crounse,  at 
Clarksville,  where  in  1877  at  94  years 
of  age  he  died  and  was  laid  to  rest 
in  the  Onesquethaw  church  yard. 

It  would  be  a  dull  heart,  indeed, 
that  could  not  thrill  at  the  story  of 
this  man’s  life.  Born  at  the  birth  of 
the  Nation,  his  life  is  a  tale  of  two 
counties;  pioneer  and  leader  in 
Sharon;  churchman  and  politician  in 
Guilderland.  Father  of  a  large  fam¬ 
ily,  he  educated  three  sons  as  phy¬ 
sicians — a  remarkable  feat  even  to¬ 
day. 

Down  through  the  century  he 
comes,  reading  George  Washington’s 
Inaugui’al  Address,  training  for  the 
War  of  1812,  watching  the  Mexican 
War,  feeding  the  Schoharie  Regiment 
in  ’62  as  they  encamped  about  his 
place  in  the  fields  of  the  Old  Village, 
and  weeping  in  sympathy  as  he  de¬ 
livered  sad  news  from  the  battlefield 
to  some  trembling  hand.  Lincoln — 
Reconstruction —  the  completion  of 
the  rail  road  that  would  spell  down¬ 
fall  for  the  Old  Village  and  birth  for 
the  new.  His  life  is  the  story  of  our 
country.  It  is  a  thrilling  epic,  well 
worth  the  tribute  of  some  mighty 
pen. 
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FREDERICK  CROUNSE  GOES  TO  FAIRFIELD  —  THE  STORY  OF  A 

COUNTRY  DOCTOR 


It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  the 
subject  of  this  article  is  ap¬ 
proached,  namely  the  portrayal  of  the 
life  of  a  dear  old  countfy  doctor, 
Frederick  Crounse,  M.  D.  So  many 
people  are  alive  today  who  still  re¬ 
member  this  old  physician,  that  it  is 
rather  presumptuous  for  one  who 
has  never  seen  him  to  write  the  story 
of  his  life.  Because  the  early  records 
of  our  locality  would  be  incomplete, 
if  this  were  omitted,  we  humbly  at¬ 
tempt  an  outline  of  a  remarkable  life. 

A  splendid  heritage  was  his  at  the 
beginning,  all  will  testify  who  are 
familiar  with  the  life  of  his  father 
Jacob.  The  first  born  of  the  pioneer 
couple  in  Sharon,  he  was  the  fourth 
generation  of  his  family  in  America 
and  possessed  the  rugged  build  and 
sturdy  characteristics  of  his  ancestors. 
He  was  born  in  that  Loonenbergh 
Turnpike  tavern  February  3,  1807 

The  Albany  county  history  of  Howell 
and  Tenney  states  presumably  from 
facts  he  himself  gave  in  1886  that  he 
was  reared  under  the  supervision  ol 
his  father  and  in  early  years  exhibit¬ 
ing  an  aptitude  for  books  was  given 
the  best  instruction  to  be  obtained. 
He  was  placed  under  the  private 
tutorship  of  the  Rev.  Adam  Crounse, 
(his  cousin),  a  minister  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  church  at 
Sharon  and  a  fine  classical  scholar 
with  whom  he  remained  two  years 
and  a  half  giving  his  attention  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  study  of  languages. 
After  completing  this  course,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  office  of  Dr.  John  C.  Miller 
of  Sharon,  with  whom  he  pursued  the 
study  of  medicine  a  year  and  a  half. 
He  then  entered  the  office  of  Dr 
Delos  White,  of  Cherry  Valley,  with 
whom  he  studied  during  the  summer 
months.  From  his  grandson,  Dr. 
Frederic  Crounse,  we  learn  that  Dr 
White  and  his  assistants  were  in 
those  days  what  the  Drs.  Mayo  are 


today,  renowned  in  all  those  parts 
and  called  all  over  the  country  in 
difficult  cases  of  surgery  or  consul 
tation.  They  kept  a  number  of  ex¬ 
cellent  saddle  horses  all  ready  and 
medical  equipment  in  saddle  bags  for 
instant  use  when  a  hurried  call  might 
summon  them  miles  away. 

It  was  no  doubt  due  to  his  con¬ 
nection  with  Dr.  White  that  during 
the  winter  months  Dr.  Frederick 
Crounse  attended  lectures  at  Fairfield 
Medical  College  in  Herkimer  county 
New  York  for  Dr.  Delos  White  had 
served  as  professor  of  anatomy  at 
Fairfield  from  March  24,  1818  until  he 
resigned  in  1822. 

Let  us  digress  a  moment  to  learn 
what  we  can  about  Fairfield  Medical 
College.  The  records  concerning  it 
are  not  voluminous.  About  the  only 
sources  are  the  minutes  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  and  .a  private  collection  of 
facts,  letters,  etc.,  compiled  by  Dr. 
F.  W.  Putnam  of  Binghamton.  Both 
of  these  are  closely  protected  in  the 
State  Education  Department  and 
Library.  In  addition  we  are  fortunate 
in  having  before  us  certain  letters 
written  to,  from,  and  concerning 
Fairfield  from  the  years  1829  to  1838, 
together  with  a  catalogue  of  the 
college  of  1830  and  a  circular  of  1836. 
In  the  hopes  of  preserving  these 
records  for  a-  larger  knowledge  of  this 
old  college,  I  shall  quote  them  ex¬ 
tensively.  At  the  same  time  they 
give  us  an  intimate  picture  of  the 
early  days  of  the  one  we  are  discus¬ 
sing. 

Fairfield  Medical  College  was  the 
first  institution  of  its  kind  outside  of 
New  York  city.  It  was  incorporated 
by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York  June  12,  1812. 
Says  Dr.  Flick,  the  state  historian: 
“Its  establishment  typified  the 
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pioneer  spirit  of  western  New  York 
and  illustrates  the  progressive  char¬ 
acter  of  the  early  settlers  as  well  as 
a  desire  to  alleviate  physical  pain.” 

Financial  troubles  were  no  doubt 
the  cause  of  its  short  life,  for  in  1840 
Fairfield  discontinued  its  medical  in¬ 
struction  in  the  “College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  the  Western  District 
of  the  State  of  New  York”  and  the 
faculty  disbanded,  though  in  a  cor¬ 
porate  capacity  the  college  lasted  un¬ 
til  1907  when  the  buildings  were  sold 
to  a  Schenectady  man.  In  1840  Drs. 
John  De  La  Mater,  James  Hadley  and 
Hamilton  went  to  the  young  medical 
institution  at  Geneva  College  of 
which  we  have  a  catalogue  for  the 
years  1836-37.  In  1840  this  was  the 
only  active  medical  college  west  of 
Albany.  The  same  year  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  (Fairfield  faculty,  Drs.  T. 
Romeyn  Beck  and  James  M’  N.augh- 
ton  went  to  Albany  Medical  College. 
The  present  College  of  Medicine  at 
Syracuse  (University  makes  claim, 
not  without  some  merit,  that  through 
Geneva  College  and  Genesee  College, 
it  is  the  legal  descendant  of  old  Fair- 
field. 

Among  the  list  of  Regents  of  the 
State  for  the  year  1830  as  taken  from 
the  Fairfield  catalogue  are  mentioned 
the  “old  patroon”  Stephen  Van- 
Rensselaer  and  Harmanus  Bleecker. 
The  list  of  trustees  from  the  first, 
officers  of  the  college,  professors  and 
students  from  the  beginning  are 
given,  as  well  as  the  student  register 
for  1830-31  among  whom  we  find  the 
name  as  he  must  have  written  it 
then,  Frederick  Crownse,  Jr.,  Sharon, 
Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

To  illustrate  the  primitive  course 
as  compared  with  that  of  a  modern 
medical  college,  let  me  quote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  the  prospectus  or 
circular:  “College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  the  Western  District, 
Fairfield  (Herkimer  County)  J.an. 
1831.  The  college  opens  annually  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  October  and  the 
lectures  will  be  delivered  as  follows: 

“On  Midwifery  by  Westel  Willough¬ 
by,  M.  D. ;  Chemistry  and  Materia 
Medica,  James  Hadley,  M.  D.; 
Practice  Physic  and  Medical  Juris¬ 
prudence,  T.  Romeyn  Beck,  M.  D.; 
Surgery,  John  De  La  Mater,  M.  D. 


“The  course  continues  sixteen 
weeks.  From  the  arrangement  adopt¬ 
ed  in  delivering  the  Lectures  it  will 
be  found  advantageous  to  students  to 
attend  them  at  the  Commencement 
of  their  Medical  Studies.  After  hav¬ 
ing  attended  two  courses  all  further 
expense  is  avoided  as  the  tickets 
thereafter  are  gratuitous.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  students  that  they  furnish 
themselves  with  some  of  the  most 
approved  works  on  each  branch  of  in¬ 
struction.  It  may  therefore  be  use¬ 
ful  to  mention  in  this  place  those 
authors  which  will  be  most  advan¬ 
tageously  perused  by  the  students 
while  attending  the  Lectures.  They 
are  as  follows,  viz:  . 

“Expenses — Tickets  for  attending 
the  Lectures  .are  as  follows:  For 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  $12;  Chem¬ 
istry  and  Materia  Medica,  $12;  Sur¬ 
gery,  $10;  Midwifery,  $10;  Practice 
and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  $10.  To 
be  paid  on  taking  out  the  Tickets. 
The  whole  expense  for  Tickets, 
Board,  Wood,  etc.,  during  a  course, 
need  not  exceed  from  $100  to  $110. 

“N.  B. — Mr.  Asa  Gray  will  also 
give  a  course  of  lectures  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Illustrations  on  Botany  to  com¬ 
mence  and  continue  the  same  time 
with  the  Lectures  on  Chemistry. 
Ticket  fee  $4.00.”  (He  was  one  of  the 
great  pioneer  teachers  and  text  book 
writers  on  Botany). 

The  requirements  for  graduation 
are  not  given  in  this  circular  but  in 
a  similar  one  which  we  have  of  the 
Albany  Medical  College  for  1842  they 
are  as  follows,  which  were  probably 
the  uniform  state  requirements  of 
that  period. 

1.  “The  candidate  must  be  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  exhibit  certifi¬ 
cates  from  a  respectable  physician 
that  he  has  studied  medicine  and 
surgery  during  the  term  of  three 
years. 

2.  “He  must  have  attended  two 
full  courses  of  lectures. 

3.  “He  must  deliver  to  the  Regis¬ 
trar,  at  least  three  weeks  before  the 
end  of  the  term,  a  thesis  written  by 
himself,  on  some'  medical  subject,  and 
be  prepared  to  defend  it  at  his  ex¬ 
amination. 
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4.  “He  must  pass  a  satisfactory  ex¬ 
amination  on  the  several  branches  of 
medicine  and  surgery  before  the 
Faculty  and  Curators  of  the  College.” 

In  a  little  account  book  made  out 
of  letter  paper  cut  up  and  tied  with 
thread  is  a  list  of  the  “Expenses  to 
Fairfield”  kept  by  our  young  student 
from  Sharon.  A  few  of  the  items 


follow : 

Sundries  .  $1.53 

Three  cords  wood  .  4.50 

1  Broom  . 21 

6  Pencils  . 18 

Wash  Bowl  . 16 

I  Pound  Candles  . 14 

Looking  Glass  . 12 

Large  Pitcher  . 37 

Hire  of  Straw  Tick  . '  .50 

1  Candle  Stick  . 18 

Pound  Hard  Soap . 15 

1  Pound  Smoking  Tobacco . 12 

x/<2,  Bushel  apples  . 06 

Paid  for  Medicines . 12 

Paid  for  Cider . 10 

Paid  for  Letter  . 10 

Nov.  21  Cash  paid  for  nonsense  .07 

Cash  paid  for  Nuts . 06 

Cash  paid  for  Bitters . 03 

More  Bitters  . 03 

Paid  Franklin  for  cutting  Wood  .12 

Paid  for  Cap  .  6.00 

Paid  to  Widow  Wait  for  wash¬ 
ing  Towels  . 17 


Then  comes  his  Ticket  fees  amount¬ 
ing  to  $54.00. 

Oct.  27,  1829  Paid  Chatfield  for 
board,  one  week  and  three  days,  $1.86. 

Commenced  to  board  with  Bushnell 
Oct.  28.  Oct.  24,  1829,  1  Cravat 

stock,  12  cents. 

Paid  to  W.  Bushnell  Nov.  1st. 


2  Calf  Skins  . $2.00 

3  Silver  Buckles  .  1.25 

Cash  . 75 


$4.00 

Dec.  3rd,  Paid  for  Armstrong  on 
Typus,  $1.30;  Blair’s  Lectures,  16 
cents. 

Oct.  23  Widow  Wait  to  washing  2 
•shirts,  1  cravat,  1  sheet,  1  pair  stock¬ 
ings. 

One  lone  torn  sheet  of  paper,  brown 
and  stained  from  the  wear  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  years,  bears  notes  of  a  lecture 
he  took  in  his  excellent  hand  writing. 
Part  of  this  is  given  to  illustrate 
medical  instruction  of  the  period. 


“No.  Ill  XXX  Lecture. 

“Remark  with  regard  to  dressing 
Limbs — Young  men  are  apt  to  be  em¬ 
barrassed  with  regard  to  the  time  of 
Dressing  a  wound.  When  shall  it  be 
opened?  Generally  we  expect  ad¬ 
hesion  to  take  place  not  until  6  or 
7  days.  Take  off  then  one  strap  at 
a  time.  Clean  the  part  and  put  on 
another  before  the  rest  are  taken  off. 
The  Vessels  are  at  this  time,  delicate 
and  are  easily  broken. 

“Injuries  of  the  head — Are  of  the 
most  dangerous  kind  from  their  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  brain  and  nerves!  All 
the  functions  are  controlled  by  the 
brain  so  that  injuries  of  it  must  de¬ 
range  them.  1.  We  shall  consider- 
concussion.  2.  Compression.  Con¬ 
cussion  means  a  shock— not  a  con¬ 
tusion  or  laceration  nor  wound.  You 
will  find  the  patient  in  what  seems 
to  be  a  sweet  and  tranquil  sleep,  his 
breathing  is  easy  and.  natural;  his 
pulse  beats  -with  steadiness  and  with 
its  usual  velocity  so  that  you  might 
feel  disposed  to  say  ‘let  him  sleep  on 
— do  not  disturb  him.’  But  if'  you 
try  to  rouse  him  you  find  he  is  dif¬ 
ficultly  excited.  Speak  to  him — he 
mutters  and  gives  incoherent  an¬ 
swers;  now  you  see  he  is  comatose.. 

“Treatment.  The  danger  to  be 
guarded  against  is  inflamation  of  the 
brain.  At  first  you  find  the  patient 

cold — do  not  bleed  then .  When 

the  pulse  gets  hard  take  from  12  to 
16  oz.  and  repeat  V.  S.  as  often  as 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  down  excite¬ 
ment.  Give  a  cathartic,  and  as  the 
liver  is  often  effected  in  such  injuries 
add  Calomel  to  it.  Keep  the  head 
moderately  cold  with  Evaporating  Ap¬ 
plications.  Use  Antimoneal  Diaphor- 
retics,  none  of  which  Opium  enters, 
Counter  irritation  is  of  use,  but  not 
until  other  means  have  been  tried. 
The  object  in  putting  a  Blister  on  the 
Scalp  is  to  induce  or  subdue  the  In¬ 
flamation  of  the  brain  itself.” 

While  he  was  a  student  at  Fairfield 
Medical  College,  young  Frederick 
Crounse  received  the  two  following 
letters,  written  by  a  friend  who  was 
teaching  school  in  the  various  dis¬ 
tricts  about  the  town  of  Sharon. 

Sharon,  Nov.  10,  1829. 

My  dear  Fred: 

I  fear  I  would  be  offering  an  insult 
to  your  generosity  were  I  to  spin  a 
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formidable  prelude  to  the  few  lines, 
I  now  send  you  out  of  a  paltry  apol¬ 
ogy  for  my  own  neglect  in  not  writing 
before.  Indeed,  were  I  to  attone  for 
such  negligence  by  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  plausible  excuse,  it  would 
be  difficult  beyond  conception  for  me 
to  do  so.  However,  “habes  oonfiten- 
tem  reum,”  the  accused  confesses, 
and  relies  entirely  on  the  generous 
disposition  of  his  friend  for  a  par¬ 
don.  It  was  with  heartfelt  satisfac¬ 
tion  I  received  your  letter  of  the  27th 
ultimo  and  am  pleased  that  you  have 
fulfilled  your  promise.  I  beg  leave 
however  to  censure  you  for  its  brev¬ 
ity — you  might  have  been  a  little 
more  communicative.  I  went  to  your 
father’s  last  Sunday  week  to  acquaint 
the  family  that  I  had  received  an  epis¬ 
tle  from  you.  They  received  one  on 
the  Friday  previous — your  Father 
made  the  necessary  enquiries  re¬ 
peatedly  at  Gardiner’s  expecting  that 
you  would  have  directed  your  letter 
to  his  office;  finally  he  sent  Christo¬ 
pher  to  Keyes’  where  he  obtained  it. 
I  am  employed  in  your  school  and 
Hosford  is  in  mine.  I  have  agreed 
for  six  months  at  the  rate  of  eleven 
dollars  per  month,  and  to  have  the 
privilege  of  teaching  4  scholars  from 
other  Districts.  I  have  no  reason  as 
yet  to  complain  of  my  situation,  and 
I  fondly  hope  to  give  general  satis¬ 
faction.  That  minimo  magnus  gen¬ 
tleman  Hosford  is  plodding  along 
the  best  way  he  can  at  Leesviile.  He 
is  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  a 
more  unruly  set  he  never  met  with — 
but  a  truce  with  school  trash.  I  read 
an  account  in  a  late  paper  of  one  of 
your  fellow  students  having  been 
killed.  I’d  be  glad  that  you  would 
particularize  the  circumstances  con¬ 
cerning  his  death  when  you  write  me. 

John  Beakley  and  I  (si  qua  fata 
si  riant)  will  make  you  a  visit  some 
time  this  winter.  John’s  sentiments 
of  you  and  his  wishes  for  your  wel¬ 
fare,  I  need  not  mention.  He  re¬ 
gards  you  as  a  brother.  I  wish  it 
was  in  my  power  to  study  together 
with  you  this  winter,  but  I  hope,  al¬ 
though  dire  necessity  now  separates 
us,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
we  shall  spend  many  happy  hours  to¬ 
gether. 

Your  brother  Christopher  and  sa 
femme  started  for  Guilderland  on  the 
second  inst.  She  intends  to  remain 
there  this  winter.  Your  mother 
sends  her  love  to  you;  she  hopes  you 


will  be  a  good  boy  and  take  care  of 
your  health.  She  was  very  much 
alarmed  when  the  news  of  the  mel¬ 
ancholy  fate  of  the  Fairfield  student 
reached  her;  the  name  was  not  men¬ 
tioned.  I  need  not  describe  the  rest. 
You  know  a  mother’s  love  and  mo¬ 
ther  s  fears,  and,  dear  Fred,  you  have 
the  best  of  mothers.  Your  sister 
Catherine  wishes  to  be  remembered 
by  you — she  will  probably  go  to 
school  to  Granny  Gray  this  winter. 
I  feel  interested  in  her  welfare  more 
warmly  than — enough — probably  on 
account  of  being  your  sister. 

Believe  me  to  be.  Dear  Chum,  ever 
your  affectionate  friend, 

Henry  Watkins. 
Mr.  Frederick  Crounse,  Junr. 

Fairfield. 


For  the  benefit  of  Schoharie  coun¬ 
ty  historians  and  others  interested  in 
the  early  days  of  Sharon  and  Sew¬ 
ard,  we  are  adding  a  few  comments 
on  this  letter,  and  the  references  in 
Roscoe’s  History  of  Schoharie  Coun¬ 
ty  to  individuals  or  places  mentioned, 

Leesviile.  Sharon  post  office  lo¬ 
cated  here  in  1805  at  establishment 
of  a  mail  route  over  Great  Western 
Turnpike  (p.  237-238). 

John  Beakley  was  the  Junior  Beak- 
ley,  one  of  the  prominent  citizens  of 
the  town  for  many  years,  having  been 
Supervisor  in  1844  and  1864,  Justice 
of  the  Peace  16  years.  His  home  was 
Sharon  Center  (p.  242).  He  must 
have  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  because 
“a  centennial  celebration  was  held 
July  1881,  upon  the  ground  on  which 
young  Diefendorf  was  scalped,  and 
was  attended  by  several  hundred  citi¬ 
zens.  John  Beakley,  Esq.,  presided 
and  addresses  were  made  by  John 
Van  Schaick,  Esq.,  and  Watson  La¬ 
ment,  Esq.,  of  Cobleskill.”  (p.  232). 

Gardiners  (Gardnersville).  Town 
of  Seward  which  up  to  1840  was  all 
town  of  Sharon.  Small  hamlet 
named  in  honor  of  Dow  B.  Gardner 
(p.  278). 

Keyes,  who  ran  a  hotel  at  Sharon 
or  Moak’s  Hollow.  No  doubt  the  fa¬ 
mous  Zack  Keyes  mentioned  (p  242 
and  243). 

This  search  for  the  letter  illus¬ 
trates  the  difficulty  in  those  days  of 
receiving  mail  on  the  frontier. 

Granny  Gray’s.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
Dame  Schools,  the  idea  for  which  or¬ 
iginated  about  1650  in  New  England. 
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On  Dec.  23,  1829  the  same  corres¬ 
pondent  writes  another  letter  in  a 
wittier  vein,  which,  in  spite  of  fam¬ 
ily  references,  ought  not  to  harm  any¬ 
one  after  one  hundred  and  seven  years 
have  elapsed. 

Sharon,  Dec.  23,  1829. 

Dear  Fred: 

I  have  news  —  glorious  news  for 
you!  Aunt  Betsey  Beakley  is  to  be 
linked  in  the  sweet  bonds  of  matri¬ 
mony  ere  tomorrow's  sun  goes  down 
— and  only  reflect,  my  dear  fellow, 
on  the  dreary  vacuum  she  will  make 
in  that  highly  refined  and  affection¬ 
ate  family  (tarn  deiicta  a  nobis). 
The  happy  swain  goes  under  the  cog¬ 
nomen  of  Bellinger,  from  the  town  of 
Root.  I  understand  he  has  come  and 
will  claim  the  unshrivelled,  unwrink¬ 
led  hand  of  the  youthful  Eliza.  Feek 
Dockstader  will  change  his  single 
state  of  blessedness  to  that  of  a  far 
more  comfortable  and  a  thrice  more 
desirable  one — commonly  yclepd  the 
matrimonial — on  the  day  before  New 
Year’s.  The  wedding  will  be  held 
the  first  day  at  her  father’s  (but 
egad  I  was  forgetting  to  let  you  know 
the  name  of  the  fair  bride.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  a  Mr.  Diefendorf,  an  old 
wealthy  Dutch  farmer  residing  some¬ 
where  in  the  town  of  Root)  the  sec¬ 
ond  at  Adam  F.  Dock’s,  where  the 
company  of  my  noble  and  very  re¬ 
spectable  self  is  solicited. 

I  saw  your  father  in  church  last 
Sunday  where  I  had  the  extreme  grat¬ 
ification  of  hearing  a  German  dis¬ 
course  preached  by  the  Rev.  M.  Wiet- 
ing.  It  was  truly  edifying  to  me  who 
you  know  has  such  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  that  language. 

Your  father  informed  me  that  you 
will  be  down  sometime  next  month — 
if  that  is  the  case  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  go  up  to  see  you.  My 
school  is  not  above  mediocrity.  Write 
me  soon,  and  do  not  doubt  but  I  am 

Elver  your  truly  affectionate 

Henry  Watkins. 

P.  S.  Notwithstanding  the  Beak- 
leys’  professions  of  friendship,  I  have 
found  them  what  I  expected,  damned 
insincere  and  hollow.  John  is  the  on¬ 
ly  one  of  the  family  I  have  an  es¬ 
teem  for.  Only  think!  Your  old 
pupil  Facke  (’pon  my  soul  I  can’t 
spell  it)  has  obtained  the  school  at 
Key’s — he  receives  8%  per  month — 
he  fished  about  elsewhere  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  could  not  find  persons  able  to 
appreciate  his  abilities.  Col.  Van 


Alstine  and  family  treat  me  with  gen¬ 
uine  kindness — Dockstader,  too,  does 
not  act  unfriendly. 

H.  W. 

Beakley  family  referred  to  in  pre¬ 
vious  comments. 

Town  of  Root — Montgomery  county. 

Bellinger — (Roscoe  p.  246). 

Dockstader — (p.  237). 

Rev.  Philip  Wieting,  successor  of 
Rev.  Adam  Crounse  in  the  Rheinbeck 
and  “Turlah”  churches,  who  came 
from  there  to  the  Helleberg  Luther¬ 
an  church  or  St.  James  the  previous 
year,  1828.  This  old  Rev.  Wieting 
had  a  remarkable  history  both  in  his 
denomination  and  the  locality;  There 
is  a  splendid  account  of  his  life  in 
Roscoe’s  History,  pages  278  and  279. 
Portrait  on  page  448. 

This  letter  shows  how  late  German 
was  used  in  the  church  services  of 
that  locality. 

It  also  brings  out  the  fact,  found 
nowhere  else,  that  the  boy  Frederick 
had  tried  his  hand  at  school  teach 
ing  before  he  entered  Fairfield. 

From  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  a  fellow 
student  writes  to  his  friend,  “Doct 
Frederick  Crownse  at  Fairfield  -Col¬ 
lege,”  under  date  of  Jan.  4,  1831:  — 

F.  Crounse,  M.  D. 

I  am  happy  to  hear  that  everything 
goes  on  prosperously  in  Fair....  and 

I  hope  it  may  continue . It  was  a 

happy  circumstance  I  left  Fairfield 
as  I  did.  After  I  left  you  that  after¬ 
noon  and  came  to  Little  Falls,  I  put 
up  for  the  night,  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  go  any  further!  The  Ly- 
nanchi  Tonsillaris  which  you  know  I 
had  some  symptoms  of  when  I  left 
you,  began  to  increase  beyond  de¬ 
scription . I  put  up  in  Albany  at 

P.  I.  Lewises  Hotel,  and  remained 
there  till  I  was  well  enough  to  travel 
again,  then  came  home  on  the  stage. 
....  I  cannot  express  my  feelings  and 
Gratitude  to  Prof.  De  La  Mater,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bushnell,  and  yourself  for 
the  kind  attendance  upon  me  while  I 
was  unwell.  I  wish  to  be  perfectly 
understood  that  it  was  not  the  small¬ 
pox .  Give  my  regards  to  Prof. 

De  La  Mater  and  his  family.  Like¬ 
wise  your  chums,  Holt  and  Tompson, 
and  my  chum  Thrale!  And  if  you 
consider  this  would  be  a  letter  wor¬ 
thy  of  answering  at  the  close  of  the 
term,  tilling  me  all  the  news,  it  will 
be  received  with  indiscribable  pleas¬ 
ure  by  your  best  friend  and  well 
wisher, 

John  O.  Flagler. 
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(NOTE — This  medical  student  with 
a  bad  sore  throat  would  later  become 
Dr.  John  O.  Flagler,  fourteen  years 
Albany  City  Physician  and  leader  for 
many  years  of  St.  Peter’s  choir.  His 
son,  Samuel  Pruyn  Flagler,  was  for 
a  long  time  organist  of  President 
Roosevelt’s  church  at  Hyde  Park.  The 
above  letter  occupies  a  place  now  in 
the  President’s  own  philatelic  collec¬ 
tion). 

At  last  the  young  doctor,  now  24 
years  old,  had  finished  at  Fairfield. 
In  the  previous  article  we  learned 
how  he  located  first  with  Dr.  Israel 
Day  in  an  office  located  near  the 
Black  Creek  M.  E.  church,  a  short 
distance  outside  the  present  village 
of  Voorheesville,  where  the  power 
line  today  crosses  the  Altamont  high¬ 
way.  A  very  interesting  document 
connected  with  this  period  is  the 
home-made  account  book  bearing  the 
names  of  the  patients  attended  for 
that  year,  together  with  balances  due 
for  services  in  pounds,  shillings  and 
pence.  There  are  over  300  names  of 
people  residing  all  over  the  country¬ 
side  from  Helleberg,  Berne,  New 
Scotland,  Schenectady,  to  Albany. 
After  the  name  of  each  is  written 
“Day”  or  “Crowne,”  according  as  to 
whom  the  patient  belonged.  The  list 
is  too  long  to  publish  here,  but  it 
may  prove  very  valuable  as  giving  al¬ 
most  a  complete  census  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  for  the  year  1831,  when  long  dis¬ 
tances  had  to  be  covered  for  medical 
treatment. 

We  learned,  too,  how  at  the  death 
of  his  beloved  mother,  the  doctor  re¬ 
turned  to  Sharon  and  practiced  a 
year,  and  then  came  back  with  Jacob 
to  locate  in  the  land  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers  beneath  the  mountain  and  be¬ 
gin  his  long  life  of  service  in  this  lo¬ 
cality. 

On  May  24th,  1833,  the  Doctor  be¬ 
gan  his  practice  here.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  interesting  to  read  a  letter  he 
received  just  a  few  weeks  afterward, 
showing  that  he  began  to  share  his 
training  and  experience  with  student 
doctors  immediately,  for  he  had  two 
assistants  and  was  willing  even  to 
accommodate  a  third.  Our  friends  up 
the  Mohawk  will  undoubtedly  find 
something  of  interest,  too,  in  Dr.  Jo¬ 
seph  R.  Brown’s  letter. 

“Fort  Plain,  (Montgomery  Co.) 

“June  11,  1833. 

“My  Dear  Sir, 

“I  embrace  this  opportunity  of  in¬ 


forming  you  that  my  health  is  fair 
and  trust  these  lines  will  find  you 
enjoying  the  same  witlh  plenty  of 
business.  Owing  to  the  solicitation 
of  friends  I  was  persuaded  to  desist 
from  going  to  Fairfield  and  spend 
the  summer  in  an  office.  I,  however 
left  home  at  the  time  intended  and 
came  to  Canajoharie  with  an  inten 
tion  of  cither  spending  my  time  there 
or  at  this  place  if  I  could  please:  my¬ 
self  wuh  a  situation.  I  visited  the 
different  offices  in  Canajoharie  but 
without  being  fully  pleased  with  a 
situation  in  that  place  I  came  to  this 
place  and  became  acquainted  with 
Doct.  Defandorf,  who  being  in  want 
of  a  student,  I  have  concluded  to 
spend  the  summer  with  him.  Had 
I  not  made  arrangement  with  Defan¬ 
dorf  I  intended  to  have  visited  your 
place  and  should  have  done  so  from 
the  i^bart  had  I  tjhoug(ht  that1  you 
would  have  things  so  arranged  as  to 
have  accomadated  me,  etc.  I  thought 
that  owing  to  your  just  commencing 
at  that  place  you  would  not  yet  be 
settled  and  that  business  from  the 
start  might  not  be  so  lively  as  one 
could  wish,  and  considering  that  you 
have  two  with  you  it  might  be  as 
well  for  me  to  spend  the  summer 
elsewhere,  could  I  have  found  a  situ¬ 
ation.  I  have  found  one  and  think  I 
shall  be  very  well  pleased.  The 
Doctor  is  doing  very  good  business 
and  I  shall  probably  see  considerable 
practice.  I  have  been  present  at  one 
post  mortem  examination  and  shall 
probably  be  present  at  another  in  a 
few  days.  The  cases  are  not  of  the 
Doctor’s  but  in  a  neighbor’s.  The 
old  gentleman  is  not  willing  to  exam¬ 
ine  them  alone  and  the  Doct  is  called 
on  to  do  the  examination. 

“The  village  is  small  but  I  think 
quite  pleasant,  more  so  than  Canajo¬ 
harie,  and  the  society  is  (for  me) 
more  pleasant,  there  not  being  that 
stiffness  here  as  at  the  lower  place. 

“I  should  be  pleased  to  visit  you 
and  shall  if  I  can  possibly  do  so  be¬ 
fore  the  Lectures  commence.  Owing 
to  my  arrangements  at  this  place,  I 
shall  not  asi  was  anticipated  read 
with  you  after  the  close  of  Mather’s 
course.  The  Doct.  sends  his  respects 
and  also  wishes  me  to  tell  you  that 
you  better  take  a  wife. 

“Give  my  respects  to  Doctors  Se- 
gar  and  Pinckney. 

“I  remain  yours  with  respect, 

“Joseph  R.  Brown. 
“Doct.  F.  Crounse  ” 
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As  soon  as  possible  he  built  the 
house  that  stands  today  in  the  Old 
Village  near  the  intersection  of  the 
state  highway  and  the  Gun  Club  road, 
while,  right  on  the  corner  he  erected 
an  office,  a  two  room  affair  with 
small  attic,  entirely  separate  from 
his  home.  This  building  was  in  late 
years  moved  and  constitutes  the  kit¬ 
chen  of  the  “Fisher  House”  today. 

The  attic  of  the  office  was  fitted 
up  as  quarters  for  the  old  darkey  who 
looked  after  the  Doctor’s  horses.  It 
was  reached  by  steps  that  were  rais¬ 
ed  or  lowered  by  a  rope  to  get  them 
out  of  the  way.  The  old  darkey  had 
an  annoying  habit  of  frequent  sprees, 
which  Dr.  Crounse  and  his  brother, 
Dr.  Conrad,  who  at  the  time  was 
studying  with  him,  decided  to  cure. 
One  night  they  took  the  fine  articu¬ 
lated  skeleton  the  Doctor  owned  and 
rubbed  it  over  with  phosphorus.  It 
was  then  hung  at  the  top  of  the  trap 
door  to  the  attic  quarters.  At  a  late 
hour  the  darkey  climbed  the  steps, 
only  to  meet  this  glowing  skeleton 
dangling  before  his  eyes.  As  intoxi¬ 
cated  as  he  was,  he  let  out  a  yell 
and  ran  down  the  road,  remaining 
away  for  four  days,  and  it  is  report¬ 
ed  the  “treatment”  was  successful. 

The  Doctor,  who  gained  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  his  practical  jokes,  had  the 
same  skeleton  hung  up  against  the 
wall  of  his  office.  Wires  were  at¬ 
tached  to  it  and  run  around  back  of  a 
nearby  book  case.  When  one  of  his 
darkey  patients  came  in  to  tell  him 
of  his  ailments  he  would  say,  “Now, 
Sam,  fetch  me  that  book  out  of  the 
case  and  I’ll  look  into  your  trouble.” 
The.  act  of  pulling  out  the  book  caus¬ 
ed  the  skeleton’s  foot  to  kick  out  and 
hit  the  darkey.  The  effect  can  be 
easily  imagined. 

Born  and  reared  in  a  community 
where  the  German  language  was  still 
used  extensively,  he  was  able  to  con¬ 
verse  with  his  German  patients  here 
in  their  own  tongue,  much  to  their 
delight  and  his  own  popularity. 

Away  over  the  hills  is  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  still  known  as  the  “Dutch  Set¬ 
tlement.”  It  lies  in  the  town  of 
Wright,  some  miles  south  of  West 
Berne,  and  took  its  name  from  the 
early  settlers,  who  spoke  “High 
Dutch”  or  German.  No  record  in  any 
history  tells  of  a  German  doctor  hav¬ 
ing  ever  located  there,  but  we  have 
a  letter  written  by  him,  neverthe¬ 
less,  in  1838  to  ‘Herrn  Doctor  Crouns.’ 


To  Oscar  Loewindorff  of  Altamont 
we  are  indebted  for  the  translation, 
which  is  as  follows: 

“Deutsches  Sediement. 

“13th  June  1838. 

“Wirthester  Freund  (My  Dearest 

Friend) : 

“Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  you. 
Knock  and  the  door  will  be  opened. 
That’s  what  you  read  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Accordingly  I  do  like¬ 
wise.  I  knock  at  your  door,  dear 
friend. 

“I  am  in  need  of  some  medicines 
greatly.  I  need  some  Antimonium. 
You  will  please  send  by  bearer  of 
these  lines.  Further  I  would  like  to 
ask  how  and  where  I  can  get  the  so- 
called  Congress  or  Soda  Water  which 
I  need  for  various  patients  which  I 
have  at  present.  If  possible  give  me 
the  necessary  information.  I  was  in 
Schoharie  but  was  unable  to  get 
these  things.  Hope  this  finds  you 
and  your  family  in  the  best  of  health. 

“He  who  recommends  himself  to 
you  with  highest  esteem — 

“Dr.  Scain. 

“P.  S. — I  need  the  above  articles 
very  badly  and  I  hope  you  can  let  me 
have  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

“With  best  regards,  Your  Debtor.” 

Note. — It  is  rather  stjrange  that 
the  Throop  Drug  Store  at  Schoharie 
could  not  furnish  his  requirements. 
This  drug  store,  established  by  Jabez 
Throop  in  1800,  still  stands  on  the 
same  location  today  and  has  been 
continuously  in  the  Throop  family  and 
under  their  management  for  136 
years.  Recently  the  state  placed  a 
marker  in  front  of  it,  designating  it 
as  the  oldest  drug  store  in  the  coun¬ 
ty.  Roscoe  states  that  “Anything  not 
found  at  Throop’s  could  be  found  no¬ 
where  else.” 

Again  we  have  another  glimpse  at 
Fairfield  Medical  College  when  it  has 
but  two  years  more  to  live. 

“Fairfield,  Nov.  4th,  1838. 

“Dear  Sir:  — 

“Without  entering  into  the  usual 
preliminary  remarks  generally  attach¬ 
ed  to  epistolary  correspondence  .... 
and  according  to  your  request  on  my 
departure,  in  brief  manner  I  address 
a  few  lines  to  you  . 

“We  arrived  here  safe  the  same 
day  we  started,  found  all  things  as 
anticipated.  We  have  taken  a  room 
in  the  College  Building,  No.  9  North 
Hall,  and  are  please  with  it  and  also 
with  the  Lectures  thus  far  during  the 
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term.  The  Medical  Class  this  course 
is  not  as  large  as  the  last.  Prof. 
Hadley  is  of  the  opinion  we  shall 
number  about  105  or  10. 

“Some  changes  in  delivering  the 
course  you  will  discover  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing — 

“On  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  I  McN. 
He  begins  tomorrow. 

“On  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy.  I.  H. 
Now  lecturing. 

“On  Practice  and  Dis.  of  W.  and 
Child.  I.  D.  Now  lecturing. 

“On  Midwifery,  etc.  W.  W.  Is 
done  and  well  done. 

“On  Materia  Medica  and  I.  P.  T. 
R.  B.  Not  come  yet. 

“The  time  passeth  away  pleasant¬ 
ly  to  me  and  I  think  I  can  safely  say 
with  much  improvement  towards  at¬ 
taining  knowledge  in  Medical  Sci¬ 
ence . 

“It  would  afford  as  much  pleasure 
to  see  you  here  during  or  at  the 
close  of  the  term,  as  you  have  pre¬ 
meditated  on  it.  I  hope  you  may  not 
be  disappointed.  Come  if  you  can 
leave  home,  let  not  the  hurry  of  bus¬ 
iness  detain  you . Dr.  Hadley  ob¬ 

served  to  'me  sinqfe  here  that  he 
would  be  as  much  please  to  see  Dr. 
Crownse  as  anyone  that  ever  attend¬ 
ed  Coll.  here.  He  is  well  and  his 
family  also. 

“Preparations  are  making  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  Protoxide  of  Nitrogen  Gas 
tomorrow.  A  goodly  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  intend  to  take  it  and  we  ex¬ 
pect  some  sport  as  usual . 

“We  have  not  heard  from  you  or 
anyone  in  Guilderland  since  here.  I 
received  a  letter  from  H.  E.  Pinck¬ 
ney,  M.  D.,  Oot.  30,  which  informs 
me  that  he  will  be  here  soon.  If 
you  can  leave  home,  find  out  when  he 
is  to  start  and  bear  his  company. 

“It  may  afford  you  some  pleasure 
to  hear  a  little  of  your  old  acquaint¬ 
ances  here,  and  remind  you  of  Col¬ 
lege  Scenes.  A.  H.  Buel  is  here  yet 
and  still  an  old  Bachellor,  but  his  sis¬ 
ter  is  married  to  Dr.  W.  Mather. 
Bushnel  is  still  in  the  place  and  is 
well,  and  family  says  he  has  not  for¬ 
gotten  you.  Wants  you  to  call  on 
him  if  you  come  out.  Waterman  is 
dead  and  his  house  is  forsaken. 
Franklin  is  broke  down  and  I  believe 
removed.  And  the  rest  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  not  altered  much  for  the 
better — it  remains  old  Fairfield  yet 
in  faco. 

“Bear  my  respects  to  all  enquiring 
friends  in  Guilderland  and  elsewhere, 


and  accept  this  as  sufficient  evidence 
of  my  sincere  regards. 

“Respectfully  yours, 

“C.  E.  Dayton.” 


_  Meanwhile,  very  early  in  his  prac¬ 
tice.,  Dr.  Fred  had  followed  the  ad¬ 
vice  expressed  in  the  Fort  Plain  let¬ 
ter  and  had  taken  a  wife.  She  was 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Frederick 
Keenholts,  who  was  a  large  land 
owner  and  considered  the  wealthiest 
man  in  the  district.  To  them  were 
born  three  children— Charles  (father 
of  Dr.  Frederic  Crounse  of  today), 
Edgar  and  Mary. 

Over  the  hills  and  up  the  valleys, 
for  over  sixty  years,  the  Doctor,  with 
his  saddle  bags,  rode  his  horse  or 
bounced  along  in  his  leathern  spring 
gig.  Over  sixty  years  he  ministered 
to  the  territory  for  miles  around, 
bringing  into  the  world  more  of  its 
inhabitants  than  any  practitioner  be¬ 
fore  or  since.  Children,  grandchil¬ 
dren  and  great-grandchildren  of  his 
early  patients  were  ushered  in  to 
carry  on  the  life  of  the  community. 
Winter  brought  ice  that  caused  his 
horse  to  fall  beneath  him,  and  drifts 
that  closed  the  roads  for  days  till 
the  frantic  farmers  plowed  them  open 
for  him.  Spring  brought  the  heavy 
mud  through  which  his  faithful  horse 
plodded  on.  No  auto,  no  plank  road 
— no  state  road  were  his,  but  a  horse, 
a  gig,  and  a  way  through  the  for¬ 
ests. 

Little  wealth  he  amassed,  for  he 
cared  little  for  it.  If  money  was 
jingling  in  his  pocket  when  a  bill  was 
asked,  it  was  a  waste  of  breath  to 
try  to  pay  him.  If  an  estate  had  to 
be  settled,  then  a  statement  might 
be  given.  I  have  one  here  covering 
two  sides  of  a  sheet  of  foolscap — for 
the  years  1857  to  1862. 

“To  visit  &  med.  spouse  . $1.50 

“To  2  visits  &  dressing  hand  ..$2.00 

“To  call  &  med.  spouse  . $  .50 

etc.,  etc.,  totaling  in  all  $86.00,  and 
Cr.  By  Cash  $10.00.” 

Sawmills  were  his  hobby.  Of  the 
one  built  at  Cold  Spring  faint  traces 
remain  today.  Another  was  up  the 
Bozenkill.  In  these  he  managed  to 
sink  whatever  capital  he  accumulat¬ 
ed.  As  “Webb”  Whipple  said,  “He 
built  them  on  dry  land.” 

Warm  hearted  and  friendly,  he 
compelled  the  patient  that  called 
about  meal  time  to  partake  with  him 
and  his  family.  One  man  alive  to¬ 
day  recalls  an  occasion  such  as  this. 
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The  Doctor  as  was  his  custom  rev¬ 
erently  bowed  his  head  and  asked  the 
blessing  and,  taking  up  his  cup,  drank 
deeply.  Then  he  put  it  down  and, 
looking  reproachfully  at  his  wife, 
said,  “Elizabeth,  this  tea  is  damn 
weak!” 

In  the  sick  room,  how  many  can 
remember  him  sitting  straddle  of  the 
chair  with  his  hands  on  its  back,  as 
he  spoke  in  his  quiet  reassuring  voice, 
“Son — daughter.”  In  his  office,  how 
many  have  discovered  him  late  at 
night,  deep  in  the  study  of  his  Bible 
with  Commentary  close  at  hand. 

In  sickness  or  in  trouble,  the  pan¬ 
acea  was  “Go  see  old  Doc.  Fred.”  It 
was  Bailey  who  said,  “We  live  in 
deeds — not  years,”  but  this  old  coun¬ 
try  doctor  lived  in  both.  There  is 


something  grand  and  inspiring  about 
his  life  from  beginning  to  end.  Who 
can  estimate  the  influence  of  his 
presence  in  this  locality  especially  in 
the  early  days?  His  remarkable  life 
of  service  and  devotion  places  him 
as  a  definite  milestone  in  our  history. 

At  last  we  see  him,  worn  by  his 
days  of  hardship  and  with  mind  grow¬ 
ing  weak  from  extreme  age,  wander¬ 
ing  pitifully  off  alone  to  the  old  home¬ 
stead  of  his  forbears  under  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  from  there  brought  home  to 
die.  In  1893,  at  the  age  of  86,  he 
passed  away  and  was  buried  in  Fair- 
view  cemetery.  Today,  if  you  will, 
you  may  see  the  large  metallic  tomb¬ 
stone  that  bears  his  name,  and  under 
it  this  proud  inscription  and  nothing 
more — “Graduated  at  Fairfield  Medi¬ 
cal  College,  1830.” 
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FOURTH  OF  JUILiY  —  1835 


Since  the  concluding  sketch  on  the 
“Old  Country  Doctor’’  was  written, 
the  original  poster  announcing  the 
Celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  in 
1835,  has  been  brought  to  our  atten¬ 
tion;  and  because  there  is  but  one 
in  existence,  it  is  felt  that  it  should 
be  reproduced  in  full  for  preserva¬ 
tion.  Only  two  years  has  “Dr.  Fred” 
been  practicing  here,  but  his  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  speaker  has  nominated 
him  the  orator  of  the  day.  Two  years 
only  have  elapsed  since  his  father, 
Jacob,  built  the  Inn,  now  the  home 
of  Albert  Scrafford,  but  it  has  be¬ 
come  already  as  well  known  as  that 
other  tavern  “Mine  Host  Jacob”  es¬ 
tablished  on  the  Doonenbergh  Turn¬ 
pike.  Where  it  is  possible,  we  give 
the  location  of  the  homes  of  the 
characters  mentioned. 

The  complete  text  of  the  poster  is 
as  follows: 

FOURTH  OF  JULY 

At  a  Meeting  held  at  the  Inn  of 
Jacob  Crounse  in  the  Town  of  Guil- 
derland  on  the  23d  of  June  inst.,  the 
following  officers  were  elected  to  of¬ 
ficiate  in  celebrating  the  59th  Anni¬ 
versary  of  American  Independence  at 
the  place  above  named: — 

Teunis  Hallenbeck — Marshall  of  the 
Day. 

John  C.  Crounse  (son  of  Conrad, 
grandson  of  Frederick  the  2nd),  As¬ 
sistant  Marshall. 

John  C.  Hilton  (home  on  the  hill, 
probably  the  John  A.  Becker  house), 
Reader  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence. 

Dr.  Frederick  Crounse,  Jun.  (Fish¬ 
er  House),  Orator. 

Hiram  E.  Pinckney  (Medical  Stu¬ 
dent  with  Dr.  Fred),  Reader  of 
Toasts. 

Rev.  A.  (Adam)  Crounse  (Lutheran 
parsonage,  now  home  of  Mr.  Hed- 
den),  Officiating  Clergyman. 


Order  of  the  Day 

The  Procession  to  form  at  9  o’clock 
A.  M.,  at  the  aforesaid  Inn  in  the 
following  order: — 

Two  Companies  of  Light  Artillery, 
commanded  by  Capts.  A.  Onderdonk 
and  J.  T.  Van  Arnaem  (Settle’s  Hill). 

The  Guilderland  Independent  Vol¬ 
unteers  commanded  by  Lieut.  Abra¬ 
ham  Hallenbeck  (home  southeast  of 
Lutheran  cemetery). 

Citizens. 

Clergymen;  Reader  of  the  Declar¬ 
ation. 

Orator  and  Reader  of  Toasts. 

Revolutionary  Soldiers. 

Committee  of  Arrangements. 

The  Procession  will  move  to  the 
Lutheran  Church  (located  near  the 
present  entrance  to  Fairview  ceme¬ 
tery)  where  it  will  open  from  the 
centre  and  pass  into  the  church  from 
the  rear  at  which  place  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  will  be  read, 
and  Oration  delivered,  attended  with 
the  preparatory  exercises  of  the  of¬ 
ficiating  clergyman  and  accompanied 
by  singing  the  following  hymn. 

"Ode  on  Science” 

The  morning  sun  shines  from  the  east 
And  spreads  his  glories  to  the  west; 
All  nations  with  his  beams  are  blest 
Where’er  the  radiant  light  appears. 

So  Science  spreads  here  lucid  ray 
O’er  lands  which  long  in  darkness  lay. 
She  visits  fair  Columbia 
And  sets  her  sons  among  the  stars. 

Fair  Freedom,  her  attendant,  waits 
To  bless  the  portals  of  her  gates. 

To  crown  the  young  and  rising  States 
With  laurels  of  immortal  day. 
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The  British  yoke,  the  Gallic  chain, 
Was  urged  upon  our  necks  in  vain; 
All  haughty  tyrants  we  disdain 
And  shout,  “Long  Live  America!” 

By  order  of  the  Committee  of  Ar¬ 
rangements  they  respectfully  invite 
our  aged  Revolutionary  veterans  to 
meet  with  us  on  that  occasion,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  the  commissioned  of¬ 
ficers  in  the  vicinity  in  their  regu¬ 
lar  uniforms. 

Signed  by  the  Committee  of  Ar¬ 
rangements — 

Michael  Shoudy  (the  Millard  Cowan 
farm). 

F.  (Frederick)  Keenholts  (Arthur 
Crounse  farm). 

Abram  Crounse  (Meadowdale;  the 

home  today  occupied  by  Henry 
Warner). 

C.  Keenholts  (home  part  of  the  La- 
Salette  Seminary). 


J.  N.  Severson  (old  Severson  house 
now  owned  by  George  H.  Brandle). 

H.  (Hezekiah)  Sharp  (farm  of  Wal¬ 
ter  Sharp). 

Aaron  Hilton  (John  A.  Becker  stone 
house,  on  hill  above  Altamont). 

George  Severson  (old  Severson  Ta¬ 
vern;  occupied  now  by  Fred  Click- 
man,  in  Altamont). 

Peter  Crounse  (grandfather  of 
Leonard  C.  Crounse,  who  occupies 
the  home  today). 

C.  I.  Hart  (back  of  Guilderland 
Center). 

J.  P.  I.  Livingston  (former  Witbeck 
farm,  foot  of  Indian  Ladder  road). 

A.  (Andrew)  Keenholts  (present 
farm  of  John  T.  Severson  in  Alta¬ 
mont). 

Dated,  Guilderland,  June  26,  1835. 
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FROM  WURTEMBERG  TO  HEL1LEBERGH  —  A  BOND  OF  TWO  CENTURIES 


After  the  article  on  the  earliest 
Crounse  settlers  was  completed,  it 
was  thought  that  all  the  material  re¬ 
garding  them  was  exhausted,  but  as 
it  frequently  happens  in  historical  re¬ 
search,  additional  material  appears. 
A  hundred  years  after  Jeptha  Simms 
wrote  his  “History  of  Schoharie,” 
or  Stone  his  “Life  of  Brant,”  we 
have  the  benefit  of  original  sources 
connected  with  their  subjects  of 
which  they  little  dreamed.  Perhaps 
for  history  this  is  fortunate,  because 
undoubtedly  it  is  this  lure  of  unearth¬ 
ing  some  thing  new  that  continually 
urges  the  historian  on. 

We  are  thankful  not  all  of  the  old 
attics  have  been  cleaned  out  and 
their  precious  contents  burned,  for 
from  the  one  of  Arthur  J.  Crounse  a 
few  days  ago  came  a  little  bundle  of 
papers  that  had  without  question  one 
day  rested  in  another  attic — that  of 
the  old  Crounse  homestead.  Among 
the  papers  was  a  document  stained 
and  brown,  written  in  ancient  Ger¬ 
man  script.  A.  J.  F.  Van  Laer,  State 
Archivist,  who  is  especially  known 
for  his  translations  of  the  papers  re¬ 
lating  to  New  Netherlands  and  those 
of  the  Colony  of  Rensselaerswyck,  has 
kindly  made  the  translation  for  us. 

We  find  it  to  be  a  letter  from  their 
pastor,  as  they  are  leaving  Wurtem- 
berg,  to  Hans  Martin  Weber  and  the 
members  of  his  family.  Extensive 
research  has  failed  to  disclose  where 
they  located  when  they  arrived  in 
America.  If  as  they  planned  they 
disembarked  at  Philadelphia,  it  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  Prof.  Rupp  in  his 
Thirty  Thousand  Names  of  German, 
Swiss,  Dutch,  French  and  other  im¬ 
migrants  in  Pennsylvania  (1727-1776) 
has  a  break  of  one  year  from  1751  to 
Oct.  1752.  In  MacWlethy’s  “Book  of 
Names”  recently  published  contain¬ 
ing  twenty  thousand  names  of  early 
Palatines  and  first  settlers  in  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  Valley,  this  family  is  not  found. 
Search  of  the  Lutheran  church 
records  of  East  Camp  (Rhinebeck), 


where  the  Crounses  are  said  to  have 
tarried  first  a  while,  does  not  show 
this  family,  nor  do  the  very  complete 
records  of  St.  Paul’s  Lutheran  church 
at  Schoharie  kept  by  Dominie  Som¬ 
mer  dating  from  1743.  The  records 
of  our  own  St.  James’  Lutheran 
church  of  the  Hellebergh  do  not  be¬ 
gin  until  after  the  Revolution.  It 
is  possible  they  came  to  West  Camp. 
Perhaps  some  day  a  future  historian 
of  the  Weber  family  will  solve  the 
problem. 

We  do  know  that  somewhere  or 
somehow  young  Frederick  Cirounse 
met  his  future  wife,  Anna  Barbara 
Weber,  and  that  under  date  of  Sept. 
30,  1767  occurs  the  record  of  Rev. 
Sommer,  carried  back  to  Schoharie, 
of  the  marriage  of  Friederick 
Kruntzke,  jun.  (Note:  He  still  retains 
the  Polish  name)  and  Barbara  Weber. 
Because  one  of  the  daughters  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  paper  became  the 
mother  of  all  the  Crounses  descended 
from  the  patriot  Frederick’s  line, 
and  because  this  document  almost 
two  centuries  old  is  perhaps  the  only 
actual  tie  between  Wurtemberg  and 
Hellebergh  we  give  the  complete 
translation.  Note  the  beauty  of  its 
diction  and  the  sentiments  of  love  it 
conveys.  Who  can  tell  but  that  oid 
Grandmother  Crounse  dropped  many 
a  tear  in  her  home  beneath  the  moun¬ 
tain  as  she  brought  it  out  of  safe 
keeping  to  read  it  again  and  again. 

Schlaitdorff,  district  of  Tubingen 

May  18,  1752 

The  burgher  and  farmer  [residing] 
here  who  under  the  invocation  of  the 
guidance  of  divine  grace  emigrates 
today  to  New  England  is  Hans  Mar¬ 
tin  Weber,  a  son  of  the  late  Martin 
Weber,  farmer,  and  Anna,  nee  Sey- 
bold,  born  and  procreated  by  them  in 
wedlock,  according  to  the  baptismal 
certificate  which  he  has  with  him, 
48  years  ago,  in  Rommelspach.  Hav¬ 
ing  on  a  well-laid  Christian  founda¬ 
tion  been  thoroughly  trained  in  agri¬ 
culture,  he  married  on  June  22,  1728, 
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after  having  attained  the  required 
full  age,  his  wife  Anna  Maria,  who 
accompanies  him,  daughter  of  the 
late  Cunrad  Gajer,  burgher  and  far¬ 
mer  here,  and  the  late  Anna  Maria, 
nee  Ebinger,  procreated  in  wedlock, 
born  and  baptized  on  February  10. 
1710,  by  whom  he  had  6  children,  2 
sons  and  4  daughters,  of  whom  1  son 
Jacob  and  1  daughter  Anna  died. 

The  first  daughter,  Anna  Maria, 
married  to  Martin  Schmlden,  of  Nec- 
cardenzlingen  (  Neckartenzlingen  ), 
was  born  Feb.  13,  1732.  She  has  her 
own  attestation. 

The  second  daughter  is  named  Re¬ 
becca,  born  Apr.  29,  1735. 

The  third  child  is  Hans  Martin, 
born  March  16,  1739. 

The  fourth  child  is  named  Anna 
Barbara,  born  Dec.  14,  1744. 

As  to  the  conduct  and  deportment 
of  these  persons,  the  civil  certificate 
from  the  Court  House  already  speaks 
for  them. 

I,  the  pastor,  however,  who  have 
had  much  to  do  with  this  man  and 
who  for  many  years  have  entrusted 
to  him  the  cultivation  of  the  entire 
church  property,  regret  his  leaving 
and  certify  that  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion,  in  which  above  all  else  he  is 
well  trained,  he  has  carefully  observ¬ 
ed  [all  rules],  loved  and  honored 
God’s  word  and  the  holy  sacraments, 
and  also  diligently  caused  his  family 
to  observe  the  same.  May  God  be 
their  best  guide  and  cause  them  to 
find  good  friends  everywhere,  and 
in  the  end  also  bring  us  all  together 


again  in  Heaven,  the  road  to  which 
is  just  as  long  from  Pennsylvania  as 
from  Schwaben.  Signed  the  day  and 
year  above  written. 

(Seal  destroyed) 

Rev,  Joh.  Godfrid  Goez, 
L[iberalium]  A[rtium]  M [agister], 
P[astor]  L[oci]  Eccs. 
m[anu]  p[ro]p[ria]  et  Sigillo 
P.  S. — This  man  is  to  inquire  for 
the  Rev.  Magist,er  Tobias  Wlagner, 
my  college  mate  and  colleague  for 
many  years,  in  Philadelphia,  give 
him  my  thousandfold  greetings  and  if 
fate  permits  it  entrust  to  him  the 
care  of  his  soul.  Written  at  the 
moment  when  they  sang  in  church: 
Then  the  day  becomes  full  of  joy, 
God  give  that  we  may  live  to  see  it. 
From  the  hymn:  Let  us  think  of  that 
day. 

Schlaitdorff,  May  18,  1752 
M  [agister]  Goez,  pastor 
(In  the  margin  in  another  hand,  is 
.  written:  T.  G.  May  19,  1752).  • 

Endorsed:  Parish  testimonial  for 
Hans  Martin  Weber,  of  Schlaitdorff, 
district  of  Tubingen,  Wurtemberg. 

At  the  top  of  the  second  sheet,  in 
in  another  hand,  is  written: 

Anno  1753,  December  10,  Maria 
was  born. 

1755,  January  23,  Elisabeta  was 
born. 

1756,  August  24,  Martin  was  born. 
1758,  December  2,  Rebecka  was 

born. 

1760,  October  10,  the  youngest  child 
was  born. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

“THE  VAHID  TITLE”  —  BUSINESS  TRANSACTIONS  AT  HELLEBERGH 

1784-1797 


From  the  same  bundle  of  papers 

May  9  Cash  paid  Barber  & 

mentioned  in  the  last  article  came 

Southwick  for  2  yrs. 

the  following  documents  that  cast 

&  9  mos.  Register 

2 

further  light  on  the  life  and 

business 

(The  Albany  Register,  a 

weekly 

transactions  of  the  times,  especially 

paper) 

those  of  Frederick  Crounse, 

the  : 

Pa- 

22  Sundries  pr.  Bill  .  . 

5 

14 

8 

triot. 

June  5  1  lb.  Bohea  Tea 

3 

6 

The  first  is  a  statement  on  a  dou- 

13  Sundries  pr.  Bill 

16 

13 

6 

ble  sheet  of  paper  of  the  account 

of 

July  10  20  lbs.  Bohea  Tea 

“Mr,  Frederick  Crantie  in 

Account 

pr.  Son  3-4  . 

3 

6 

8 

Current  w’th  D.  Hale.” 

23  Sundries  pr.  Bill 

3 

DR. 

Aug.  13  5%  Gal.  Rum  @8; 

£  s. 

d. 

40  lb.  Iron  @5d. 

3 

1 

2 

May  26  To  Sundries  pr.  Bill 

52  14 

2 

Cash  paid  himself 

June  2  To  Ditto  pr.  Do.  . . 

4  14 

8 

500  dollars  . ; 

200 

19  To  9  lbs.  Sn’ff  @  2-4 

27  Iron  pr.  Bill  pr.  Jo- 

4  Bush.  Salt  @  9.  . 

2  17 

seph  Wile  . 

6 

0 

6 

28  To  4  Gal.  wine  @8,; 

Sept.  9  Cash  paid  himself  : 

167 

17 

2 

5  Gal.  Rum  @  9.; 

1  Castor  (Beaver) 

£874 

7 

3 

Hatt  . 

24 

CR. 

July  18  . 

5  1 

1794 

18  Sundries  pr.  Bill  . . 

9  11 

4 

June  26 — 

28  5V2  Gal.  Rum  @8.6; 

By  16  Bbls.  Pot(ash)  60c- 

4  Gals.  Gin  @6-6  .. 

3  12 

9 

(Continued  from  Page 

1) 

Aug.  7  Sundries  pr.  Bill  . . 

4  14 

10 

1-20  @40  . £138  19  9 

12  1  lb.  Bohea  Tea  pr. 

Less  frt.  48;  Cart.  5-4;  Coop. 

Brother  . 

3 

9 

and  a  bbl.  15-2;  %  Ins.  15-2 

Sept.  6  30  lb.  Do.  @3-6; 

.  4  3  8  134 

16 

1 

5 y2  Gals.  Rum  @8-6 

July  22— 

32  lb.  Iron  @414  d. 

By  3  Bbls.  Pot.  llc-3-11  @40 

2  Bush.  Salt  @8.  . . 

8  19 

9 

. £23  13  11 

Cash  Paid  him  100 

Less  freight  9;  Cart.  2-3; 

Dollars  . 

40 

Stor.  1-3;  Charges  4-5  — 

Oct.  22  Sundries  pr.  Bill  86 

:  12  ii y2 

.  16  11 

22 

17 

Cash  Paid  him  .... 

20 

Sept.  1 — 

Nov.  6  4  Galls.  Rum  @8-6. 

1  14 

By  18  Bbls.  Pot  65c-3-27 

13  Sundries  pr.  Bill  ..119  6 

9 

@45-6  . £  150  2  7 

Cash  paid  him  .... 

62  7  7V2 

Less  freight  54;  Cartg.  4-6; 

1795 

Coop.  &  a  Bbl.  extra  10-6; 

Jan.  16  1  potash  kettle  pr. 

V2  Inspection  10-6  £4  11  6 

son  . 

16 

. 145 

11 

1 

Feb.  3  Cash  advanced  you 

1795 

to  buy  tobacco  . . . 

16 

Jan.  12  Cash  Rec’d  of  Fred- 

26  1  potash  kettle  pr. 

enright  . 

9 

son  . 

16 

Do.  Do.  of  himself  . 

47 

6 

3 

Mar.  3  4  Galls.  Rum  @8-6 

1  14 

Feb.  21  Do.  Do.  of  Do  . 

16 

Cash  pd.  Stevenson, 

Mar.  11  Do.  Do.  of  Do . 

48 

Douw  &  Ten  Eyck 

April  21 — 

for  74  lb.  Iron  . 

1  12 

10 

By  105  Bush.  13  Wheat  deld. 

12  Sundries  pr.  Bill  . . 

7  14 

8 

last  winter  @141  . 

73 

13 

Loss  on  a  Light  Dol- 

Apr.  21  Cash  Reed,  of  him- 

lar  . 

2 

self  . 
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June  12  To  much  Reed,  of 

Fredenright  . 14 

July  20 — 

By  6  Bbls.  first  Pot.  23c-3-23 

@70  . £83  16  10 

Less  freight  18;  Cartg.  6; 

Charges  10-6  ....  1  14  6  82  2  4 

July  20— 

3  Bbls.  first  Pot.  12c-0-9 

@70  .  42  5  7 

2  Do.  Second  Do.  7C-3-26 
@62  . ' .  24  14  10 


67  0  5 

Less  frt.  15;  Cart. 

6;  Charges  5-9....  1  5  9  65  14  8 
July  23 — 

By  8  Bbls.  first  Pot.  31c-3-20 

@70  . Ill  15 

Less  frt.  24;  Cartg. 

8;  Charges  14  . . .  2  6  109  9 

Aug.  15 — 

By  3  Bbls.  first  Pot.  llc-2-19 

@66  .  38  9  4 

Less  frt.  9;  Cartg. 

3;  Charges  5-2  .. .  17  2  37  12  2 

Sept.  9— 

By  3  Barrels  first  Pot.  11c- 

2-16  @64  .  37  5  1% 

Less  frt.  9;  Storg. 

2;  Cart.  3;  Charges 

5-5V2  .  19  51/2  36  5  8 


£874  7  3 

Albany  9th  September,  Errors  Except¬ 
ed  for  Daniel  Hale.  Bernht.  Hen. 

The  student  will  read  and  re-read 
this  schedule  of  items  and  prices  with 
great  profit,  for  its  'shows  the  com¬ 
modities  purchased  and  the  products 
sold — mainly  wheat  and  potash.  The 
latter  was  obtained  from  burning  the 
wood,  so  plentiful  then,  and  leaching 
the  ashes.  Today  if  the  reader 
should  stop  at  the  farm  he  may  see 
these  same  great  iron  potash  kettles 
purchased  in  1794,  and  he  will  know 
exactly  what  they  cost.  The  student 
through  the  schedule  can  learn,  too, 
the  respective  values  of  a  New  York 
dollar  and  an  Efnglish  pound,  and 
discover  that  even  in  this  wild  sec¬ 
tion  of  West  Manor  one  of  the  first 
Albany  weekly  newspapers  was  ta¬ 
ken.  In  fact,  he  will  get  an  authen¬ 
tic  and  first-hand  picture  of  life 
here  142  years  ago. 

And  while  we  are  on  the  subject 
of  business  transactions  of  Frederick 
the  Second,  let  us  read  a  letter,  writ¬ 
ten  in  German,  which  is  also  trans¬ 


lated  for  us  by  Mr.  A.  J.  F.  Van  Laer. 

Beaverdam,  March  18,  1797. 
Dear  Friend: 

This  evening  I  received  your  let¬ 
ter  and  I  hereby  state  in  reply  that 
it  is  at  present  impossible  for  me  to 
settle  the  note  signed  by  me.  The 
payment  to  me  from  my  partners  is 
not  due  until  the  22d  of  June  of  this 
year.  I  have  made  every  effort  to 
borrow  something,  but  even  the  most 
well-to-do  one  among  my  schoolmates, 
however  much  he  liked  to  do  so,  was 
unable  to  help  me  this  time.  I  there¬ 
fore  urgently  pray  Mr.  Crounse  to 
save  me  from  having  any  trouble,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  would  be  the  first  time 
that  on  this  account  I  should  be  sum¬ 
moned  before  the  civil  court.  I  as¬ 
sure  Mr.  Crounse  that  I  have  always 
honestly  paid  everything  and  I  shall 
do  so  also  this  time  as  soon  as  the 
time  of  payment  according  to  my 
note  arrives.  The  friendship  shown 
me  hereby  I  shall  acknowledge  with 
everlasting  gratitude  and  with  the 
most  polite  greetings  I  remain,  dear 
friend,  always  you  and  family’s 
Willing  servant 
I.  C.  Faber. 

P.  S. — Owing  to  the  melting  of  the 
snow  the  going  is  already  very  bad, 
otherwise  I  should  have  appeared  in 
person.  However,  at  .the  appointed 
time  I  shall  very  certainly  not  forget 
either  the  time  or  the  way. 

Addressed:  Mr.  Frederick  Crounse, 
below  the  Hellebergh. 

Lastly  we  have  a  deed: — -“Made 
the  12  Day  of  June  1784  Between 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  Esq.  of  Wa- 
terVliet'  in  the  Mannor  of  Rensselaer- 
wyck  in  the  County  of  Albany  and 
State  of  New  York  of  the  first  part 
and  Frederick  Cransie  of  the  Helle¬ 
bergh  in  the  Mannor  of  Rensselaer- 
wyck,  Farmer,  of  the  second  part. 
Witnesseth,  That  the  Party  afore¬ 
said  of  the  First  Part,  for  ....  the 
sum  of  Two  hundred  and  Ninety-five 
pounds  Gold  or  Silver  Money  .... 
Hath  Granted,  Bargained,  Sold,  Re¬ 
mised,  Released,  Enfeoffed,  and  Con¬ 
firmed  ....  unto  the  said  Frederick 
Cransie _ and  to  his  Heirs  and  As¬ 

signs  forever  ....  All  that  certain 
Small  Parcel  of  Land  or  Farm  in  the 
Mannor  of  Rensselaerwyck  on  the 
West  Side  of  Hudsons  River  near 
the  Place  commonly  called  the  Hel- 
leberg  -  beginning  at  a  Hemlock 
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Stake  and  Heap  of  Stones  _  from 

the  northeast  Corner  of  the  Dwelling 
House  of  the  said  Frederick  Cransie 
....  Containing  Two  Hundred  and 
Twenty  Six  Acres  of  Land,  etc.,  etc., 
. . .  .And  will  forever  Warren  t  and  De¬ 
fend.” 

A  warranty  deed  from  the  “old  pa- 
troon”!  It  is  a  rare  circumstance  in 
the  life  of  the  man  who  adopted  the 
plan  of  offering  leases  in  fee  and 
what  was  considered  moderate  rent — 
“the  plan  evolved,”  says  Prof.  Ten¬ 
ney,  “by  Van  Rensselaer’s  brother- 
in-law  and  attorney,  Alexander  Ham¬ 
ilton,  reserving  to  himself  in  convey¬ 
ances  and  to  heirs  and  assigns  all 
mines  and  minerals,  all  streams  of 
water  for  mill  purposes,  and  impos¬ 
ing  old-time  feudal  returns  payable 
annually,  such  as  a  specified  number 
of  bushels  of  wheat,  four  fat  fowls, 
and  one  day’s  service  with  carriage 
and  horses;  and  finally  the  exaction 
of  one-quarter  of  the  purchase  price 
on  every  future  sale  of  the  land.” 

We  have  before  us  in  this  docu¬ 
ment  indisputable  evidence  of  the 
fact,  recorded  by  Simms  in  his 
History  of  Schoharie  County,  that  for 


his  patriotic  services  a  “valid  title” 
was  given  Frederick  Crounse  to  his 
lands. 

This  deed  was  witnessed  by  Abm. 
Ten  Broeck,  a  Brigadier  General  in 
the  Revolution,  and  uncle  by  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  patroon,  and  by  Jeremiah 
Lansing,  a  Major  of  the  Revolution. 

A  statement  at  the  bottom  of  the 
deed  in  handwriting  had  the  writer 
puzzled  for  a  time.  It  reads:  “Re- 
sealed  and  Redelivered  by  the  above 
named  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  this 
fourth  day  of  February,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty  six.” 

When  again  the  history  of  the  pa¬ 
troon  was  studied,  all  was  clear.  He 
was  born  Nov.  1st,  1764.  When  this 
deed  was  first  given  he  was  still  in 
his  minority,  with  Gen.  Ten  Broeck 
as  his  guardian.  The  deed  was  “Re¬ 
sealed  and  Redelivered”  three  months 
after  he  became  of  age.  Again  it 
was  witnessed  by  Gen.  Ten  Broeck. 
And  to  this  day,  free  from  all  en¬ 
cumbrances  and  the  turmoil  of  “anti- 
rent”  .days,  the  land  donveyed  in 
1784  remains  with  the  descendants  of 
Frederick,  the  Patriot. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT  OF  FREDERICK  CROUNSE  OF  THE 

TOWN  OF  GUIILDERLAND 


The  late  Conrad  H.  Crounse  of  Feu- 
ra  Bush,  a  great-grandson  of  Freder¬ 
ick,  sent  us  the  original  will,  which  is 
in  a  splendid  state  of  preservation. 
It  is  as  follows: 

In  the  Name  of  God  Amen. 

I,  Frederick  Crounce  of  the  Town 
of  Guilderlandt,  in  the  County  of  Al¬ 
bany  and  State  of  Niew  York,  being  in 
good  health  and  of  sound  disposing 
mind  and  memory;  Blessed  be  All- 
mighty  God  for  the  same,  considering 
the  frailty  of  Human  nature  and  the 
uncertainty  of  this  mortal  life1;  do 
make  and  publish  this  my  last  will 
and  Testament  in  the  words  and  fig¬ 
ures  following  to  wit — 

Imprimis — 

I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  belov¬ 
ed  wife,  Barbara,  all  my  personal  Es¬ 
tate,  whatsoever  or  wheresoever 
herein  not  otherwise  devised  or  be¬ 
queathed  for  and  during  the  time 
she  shall  remain  my  widow  and  no 
longer. 

Secondly — 

I  will  that  my  sons,  John  Crounce 
and  Conrad  Crounce,  hereinafter 
named,  shall  fully  and  amply  main¬ 
tain,  nourish  and  support  my  said 
wife,  their  mother,  during  the  term 
aforesaid  in  manner  following  that  is 
to  say — They  my  said  sons  shall  pro¬ 
vide  in  proper  season  good  and  suffi¬ 
cient  meat  and  drink,  washing,  lodg¬ 
ing  and  Cloathing  for  my  said  wife 
and  a  servant  if  shie  shall  keep  one, 
shall  furnish  and  procure  for  her  in 
such  time  as  it  shall  be  necessary  and 
at  such  place  and  in  such  manner  as 
she  shall  direct  or  require  a  good  and 
sufficient  quantity  of  fuel  duly  pre¬ 
pared  for  use — shall  keep  for  her  two 
cows,  two  heifers,  six  sheep,  three 
whethers  and  three  ewes  and  no 
more,  shall  annually  give  unto  her 
each  of  them  or  their  heirs  or  assigns 
eight  pounds  of  cleaned  flax  and  two 
pounds  of  green  tea — and  shall  peace¬ 
ably  and  quietly  for  and  during  her 
widowhood  as  aforesaid  permit  her 
freely  to  use,  occupy,  possess  and 
enjoy  the  southern  half  part  of  my 
new  house  in  said  Town  of  Guilder- 


landt — and  in  case  of  my  said  wife’s 
marriage  or  death  after  my  decease  I 
will  that  all  my  said  personal  Estate 
hereby  bequeathed  unto  her  shall  be 
equally  divided  among  all  my  sons 
herein  named. 

Thirdly — 

I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  two 
sons,  John  and  Conrad,  their  heirs 
and  assigns,  all  and  singular,  all  my 
farm  with  the  appurtenances  situate 
in  the  said  Town  of  Guilderlandt  and 
now  occupied  and  possessed  by  me  in 
manner  following — My  said  son  John 
and  his  heirs  and  assigns  to  have 
the  northern  part  of  my  said  farm 
with  all  the  buildings  thereon  and  to 
have  ten  acres  of  woodland  lying  on 
the  Declivity  of  the  Helderberg  over 
and  above  his  half  of  my  said  farm  by 
reason  of  his  right  of  primo-genture, 
and  the  southern  residue  of  my  said 
farm  to  be  held  by  my  said  son  Con¬ 
rad  with  the  appurtenances  to  him 
and  his  heirs  and  assigns  Forever. 

Fourthly — 

I  give  unto  my  said  son  John  all 
my  farming  utensils  and  such  and  so 
many  horsies  as  I  shall  have  at  my 
decease. 

Fifthly— 

I  give  unto  my  said  sons  Fred- 
and  Jgcob  and  to  their  heirs 
and  assigns  forever,  all  and  sin¬ 
gular,  all  my  farm  situate  in  the  Town 
of  Sharon  in  the  County  of  Schohary 
and  now  in  their  actual  possession  to 
be>  held  in  severalty  and  in  manner 
following  that  is  to  say — My  said  son 
Frederick  and  his  heirs  and  assigns 
To'  have  and  to  hold  the  Eastern  part 
of  said  farm  with  the  appurtenances 
containing  one  hundred"  and  twenty 
acres  of  land — and  my  said  son  Jacob 
To  have  and  to  hold  the  Western  nes- 
idue  of  my  said  farm  to  him,  his  heirs 
and  assigns  and  to  contain  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  three  acres  of  land. 

Sixthly — 

I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  son 
Jacob  and  his  heirs  and  assigns 
forever  all  and  singular  thie'  Rent  of 
my  farm  leased  to  Killian  Ritter  and 
to  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever  and 
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is  situate  in  the  Town  of  Cobleskill 
in  the  said  County  of  Schohary. 

Lastly — 

As  to  all  the  Rest,  residue  and  Re¬ 
mainder  of  all  my  Estate  real  and 
personal  of  whatsoever  name  or  na¬ 
ture  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said 
sons  John  and  Conrad,  their  heirs 
and  asigns  forever — whom  also  I  do 
hereby  appoint  Executors  of  this  my 
last  will  and  Testament — and  whom 
I  charge  to  give  a  good  decent  Chris¬ 
tian  burial  to  myself  and  my  beloved 
wife  at  our  respective  decease — and 
to  pay  all  my  debts  at  the  day  of  my 
death. 

In  Witness  whereof  I  have  here¬ 
unto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  twelfth 
day'  of  May  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  six. 

his 

^Frederick  F  C  Crounce. 
mark 

Witnesses:  Pieter  C.  Veeder,,  John 
W.  Van  Arnem,  Mary  Vrooman. 

Sixteen  years  pass  by  and  Freder¬ 
ick  evidently  has  a  change  of  heart 
about  certain  provisions  of  his  will,  so 
he  makes  a  codicil  which  is  attached 
and  reads  as  follows: 

I,  Frederick  Crounce  of  the  Town 
of  Guilderland  in  the  County  of  Al¬ 
bany  and  State  of  New  York,  do  this 
third  day  of  December  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  nineteen,  make  and  publish  this 
codicil  to  my  last  Will  and  testament 
in  manner  following  (that  is  to  say). 

First — 

I  give  to  my  granddaughter,  Mary 
Crounce,  one  of  my  large  looking 
glasses,  of  which  she  is  to  have  her 
choice,  and  also  one  of  my  bedsteads, 
bed  and  beding,  and  curtain  furniture 
thereunto  belonging  of  which  she  is 
to  have  her  choice,  also  andirons, 
shovel  and  tongs  which  are  now  in 
use  by  me  in  my  room. 

Secondly — 

I  give  to  my  son  John  Crounce  my 
brass  clock,  it  being  my  desire  that 
said  clock  should  remain  in  his  pos¬ 


session.  My  large  table  spoons, 
twelve  in  number,  six  of  which  I  give 
to  my  said  son  John  Crounse,  and 
the  other  six  I  give  unto  my  son 
Conradt  Crounce. 

Thirdly — 

It  is  my  will  also  that  if  there  is 
any  money  in  hand,  or  any  standing 
out  by  notes  or  Bonds  after  the  de¬ 
cease  of  me  and  my  wife,  that  it  be 
divided  in  the'  following  manner  (that 
is  to  say)  three  fourths  of  it  to  be 
divided  equal  between  my  two  sons 
Frederick  Crounce  and  Jacob  Crounce 
and  the  remaining  one  fourth  of  it 
to  be  divided  equal  between  my  sons 
John  Crounce  and  Conradt  Crounce. 

Fourthly — 

And  whereas  in  and  by  my  last  will 
and  testament,  I  have  given  and  be¬ 
queathed  unto  my  son  John  ten  acres 
of  woodland  lying  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Hielderbergh  over  and  above  his 
half  of  my  farm — I  do  hereby  order 
and  declare  that  my  will  is  that  my 
said  son  John  Crounce  his  heirs  and 
assigns  to  have  the  northerly  half 
part  of  my  farm  with  the  buildings 
thereon  agreeably  to  a  survey  and  a 
Division  made  thereor  by  Abraham 
Rosekrance  and  NOT  to  have  the 
said  ten  acres  of  woodland  over  and 
above  as  aforesaid;  And  the  southern 
residue  of  my  said  farm  being  the 
one  half  thereof  agreeably  to  a  sur¬ 
vey  and  a  division  made  thereof  by 
Abraham  Rosekrance  to  be  held  by 
my  said  son  Conradt  with  the  appur¬ 
tenances  to  him  and  his  heirs  and  as¬ 
signs. 

And  lastly  it  is  my  desire  that  this 
my  presient  Codicil  be  annexed  to  and 
made  a  part  of  my  last  will  and  tes¬ 
tament  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  seal  this  third  day 
of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  nineteen. 

his 

Frederick  F  C  Crounce. 
mark 

Witnesses — Abr.  Rosekrance,  J.  H. 
Van  Aernam,  Aaron  P.  V.  Wormer. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 


A  HAT,  A  BOOK  AND  A  HOMESICK  BOY 


Abraham  Crounse  was  the  first 
born  of  a  family  of  thirteen  children. 
He  was  a  grandson  of  Frederick  the 
Second,  and.  son  of  Conrad  or  Conradt 
Crounse  and  Margaret  Livingston.  In 
a  previous  article,  Conrad’s  military- 
career  as  recorded  in  the  Minutes 
of  the  Council  of  Appointments  was 
given.  His  highest  rank  was  that  of 
Captain  in  Lt.  Col.  Stephen  Van  Rens¬ 
selaer’s  company  in  1798. 

It  was  in  my  own  barn  loft  several 
years  ago  that  I  found  certain  objects 
and  letters  belonging  to  this  line-  of 
the  family  that  had  been  stored  there 
by  a  descendant,  Schuyler  Phillips. 
Among  the  articles  was  the  officer’s 
hat  of  Captain  Conrad  and  the  home¬ 
made  arithmetic  of  Abraham,  which 
are  now  in  the  State  Historical  Mus¬ 
eum  at  Albany. 

The  hat  is  of  solid  cowhide,  tall, 
cylindrical  in  shape,  and  finely  tool¬ 
ed.  It  is  adorned  with  brass  orna¬ 
ments  and  chin  straps,  and  an  an¬ 
cient  American  seal  above  the  visor 
shows  the  eagle  clutching  an  olive 
branch.  Lightning  bolts  flash  on 
either  side,  and  stacked  rifles  appear 
in  the  foreground. 

The  arithmetic  is  evidently  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  vegetable  ink  with  quill,  and 
took  the  place  of  a  rarer  printed 
volume.  In  characteristic  school¬ 
boy  fashion  there  is  written  through¬ 
out  —  “Abraham  Crounse,  His  Book, 
1810.”  Definitions  of  various 
branches  of  mensuration  and  num¬ 
bers  are  at  the  page  tops  and  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  examples  of  each  rule. 
There  are.  also  many  recipes  for 
home-made  remedies  for  man  and 
beast.  Although  the  monetary  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  United  States  was  then 
decimal,  as  now,  many  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  are  worked  out  in  the  English 
and  early  American  system  of  pounds, 
skillings  and  pence-.  The  famous 
“rule  of  three”  is  explained.  Wine 
measure,  Winchester  measure,  mo¬ 
tion,  time  reduction,  ascending  and 
descending  and  “invers”  proportion, 
are  explained  by  rule  and  example. 
The  dun  colored  pelt  of  some  ancient 


“bossie”  furnishes  the  flexible,  dur¬ 
able  cover  of  this  school'  book.  So 
interesting  is  it  that  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  Henry  Ford  wrote  asking  if  it 
could  be  secured  for  the  Dearborn 
exhibit — but  it  will  remain  where  it 
rightfully  belongs,  in  the  county  and 
state  of  the  youthful  scribe  who  la¬ 
boriously  compiled  it. 

Abraham  married  Magdaline  Sha¬ 
ver  and  started  housekeeping  in  the' 
house  he  built  near  Meadowdale  (then 
called  the  Lower  Settlement). 
Here.  he  brought  his  bride  and  here 
they  both  spent  the  days  of  their 
long  married  life.  Their  children 
were  all  boys— Conrad,  Henry,  Peter, 
William  and  Josiah. 

Abraham  was-  always  active  in  St. 
James’  Lutheran  church,  which  stood 
-east  of  Altamont.  In  town  affairs  he 
was  assessor  for  the  year  1841,  and 
again  in  1861.  His  assessment  roll 
of  the  latter  term  is  deposited  also 
with  the  State  Historical  Museum. 
Older  residents  of  Meadowdale-,  call¬ 
ed  after  the  coming  of  the  railroad 
“Guilderlland  Station,”  still  remem¬ 
ber  his  distinguished  bearing  and 
neatness  as  he  wiped  off  his  shoes  at 
the  depot  preparatory  to  taking  a 
train  for  the  city. 

In  1884  he  died  of  the  rare  disease 
elephantiasis,”  as  Dr.  Jesse  Crounse 
who  treated  him  in  his  last  illness, 
related.  He  is  buried  in  Fairview 
cemetery,  where  a  beautiful  monu¬ 
ment  marks  the  plot. 

The  oldest  son,  Conrad  (grandfa¬ 
ther  of  Schuyler  Phillips)  went  to 
New  York  seeking  his  fortune.  The 
transiton  of  a  young  country  boy  to 
the  life  in  a  great  city  is  vividly  dis¬ 
played  in  this  very  homesick  letter 
he  wrote  back  to  his  father  and  mo¬ 
ther. 

New  York,  Ap.  7,  1839. 
Dear  Parents: — 

To  you  whom  I  always  will  respect 
as  long  as  I  have  breath  in  my  body 
and  common  senoe,  I  will  endeavor 
to  give  you  a  small  history  of  my 
life  since  I  left  my  father’s-  house.  I 
arrived  safe  in  New  York  after  a  ted- 
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ious  ride.  I  did  not  sleep  at  all  on 
the  boat.  We  left  Albany  on  board 
of  the  Rochester,  but  she  broke  down 
at  Hudson.  She  could  not  go  any 
further.  There  we  lay  till  the  steam¬ 
boat  Swallow  took  us  aboard  of  her. 
There  is  where  I  lost  my  berth.  They 
were  all  taken  up  by  her  passengers, 
and  about  fifty  of  us  could  not  get 
any  sleep  at  all. 

[NOTE — Hudson  River  Steamboats 
— “In  1836  the  People’s  Line  was  re¬ 
vived  as  a  night  line  by  Daniel  Drew. 
This  same  year  the  Rochester  was 
built  by  this  company.” — Howell  & 
Tenney. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  are  familiar 
with  a  double  slab  of  marble  in  Fair- 
view  cemetery  which  bears  this  in¬ 
scription  —  “Sacred — Anna  and  Lu¬ 
cinda,  daughters  of  Ichabod  and  Bar¬ 
bara  ’  Wood,  were  drowned  on  the 
wreck  of  the  Steamboat  Swallow  on 
the  night  of  Ap.  7,  1845.  Anna,  aged 
30,  and.  Lucinda,  28  years. 

“With  Christian  zeal  and  sister  love 

Earth’s  pilgrimage  they  trod; 
Companions  through  the  shades  of 
death, 

Up  to  the  throne  of  God.”] 

(Continuation  of  letter) 

We  got  into  New  York  about  7 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  When  I  land¬ 
ed  there  I  left  my  trunk  on  board  of 
the  boat  in  care  of  the  porter.  Then 
I  went  to  an  acquaintance  of  mine  and 
he  told  me  where  he  boarded  and  I 
went  there  and  engaged  my  board. 
I  paid  a  good  price  for  board.  I  went 
to  about  500  stores  and  could  get  no 
employment.  I  gave  it  up  and  on 
Friday  last  I  went  to  some  retail 
stores.  I  made  a  bargain  with  one 
man  to  stay  one  month  on  trial.  I 
got  a  very  good  salary  for  that  month 
and  if  we  can  agree  we  will  bargain 
for  one  year. 

But  oh,  dear  mother,  I  wish  that 
I  could  describe  to  you  my  feelings; 
I  would  tell  you  what  it  is  to  be 
amongst  strangers  and  what  it  is  to 
leave  home.  How  often,  how  often, 
how  often,  have  I  regretted  the  time 
that  I  left  my  parents’  fireside!  True 


saying  it  is  in  that  hymn  where  it 
says,  “They  toil  for  heirs  they  know 
not  who  and  straight  are  seen  no 
more.” 

I  have  enough  to  eat  and  drink  and 
money  enough  to  spend,  but  after  all 
it  is  not  like  being  in  the  presence 
of  your  parents  to  ask  their  advice 
and  do  as  they  bid  you.  Please  tell 
my  brothers  never  to  leave  you,  for 
if  they  do  they  will'  repent  after¬ 
wards.  They  know  not  what  it  is  to 
be  away  from  home  amongst  stran¬ 
gers.  Tell  Henry  in  particular. 
(Henry  was  father  of  Mrs.  Edward 
Becker  and  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Fred¬ 
erick  Keen  ho  Its). 

I  sincerely  hope'  and  trust  this  let¬ 
ter  will  find  you  and  all  the  family 
enjoying  the  blessing  of  good  health. 
While  I  am  writing,  I  am  seated  in 
the  upper  room  of  a  five-story  brick 
house  and  I  am  all  alone.  It  is  Sun¬ 
day.  Most  all  of  them  have'  gone  to 
church,  where  I  would  have  been  had 
I  not  been  anxious  to  wTite  you  a  let¬ 
ter. 

Please  give  my  respects  to  all  en¬ 
quiring  friends.  If  I  should  never 
see  you  again  here  below,  I  hope  we 
will  meet  each  other  where  we  shall 
never  part  and  where  our  troubles 
will  be  at  an  end.  Please  remember 
me  in  your  prayers. 

And  I  hope  always  to  remain  your 

Obd.  Son, 

C.  A.  Crounse. 

Addressed  to  Abraham  Crounse, 

Care  Mr.  Candee, 

78  State  St.,  Albany. 

What  a  picture  we  have  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  Abraham  Crounse!  A  cross 
section  of  home  life  and  the  whole¬ 
some  training  of  children  is  display¬ 
ed  through  this  intimate  letter  of  a 
century  gone.  Let  it  simply  be  said 
that  his  sterling  antecedents  and  the 
perseverance  that  characterized  his 
arrival  in  New  York  won  success  for 
the  boy  from  the  foot  of  the  Indian 
Ladder.  He  came  back  to  Albany  la- 
tjrr  to  establish  a  prosperous  dry 
goods  business  called  C.  A.  Crounse 
&  Co.,  495  Broadway,  and  lived  well 
beyond  the  turn  of  our  century. 
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PETER  THE  MINER  —  A  STORY  OF  A  CALIFORNIA  GHOST  CAMP 


It  is  a  long  jump  from  the  Indian 
Ladder  to  a  mining  camp  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  a  most  unlikely  place  for 
a  son  of  old  Hellebergh  to  be  found  a 
few  years  after  the  discovery  of  gold, 
yet  the  evidence  is  here  before  us 
in  letters  rescued  from  the  rubbish 
heap.  Whether  by  ship  around  the 
“Horn,”  across  the  fever-infested 
isthmus,  or  by  overland  trail  in 
prairie  schooner,  Peter,  the  son  of 
Abraham  Crounse,  is  found  at  work 
during  the  summer  of  ’58  near  Col¬ 
umbia,  Cal.,  the  Gem  of  Southern 
Mines. 

To  understand  more  fully  the  set¬ 
ting  of  these  letters,  we  quote  from 
an  article  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  of  April  25,  1931,  written  by  one 
of  its  editors,  Wesley  Stout.  It  is 
one  of  a  series  of  articles  on  stage 
coach  routes  of  mining  days  and  of 
the  “ghost  camps,”  those  sites  where 
veritable  cities  had  sprung  up,  flour¬ 
ished  and  disappeared  within  a  few 
short,  hectic  years,  and  are  the  sad¬ 
der  in  decay  than  if  they  had  never 
existed.  .  Present  day  activity  in 
many  of  these  old  locations  where 
unemployment  and  the  price  of  gold 
have  encouraged  company  dredges  or 
lone  prospectors  to  rework  abandon¬ 
ed  “diggings”  now  make  these  refer¬ 
ences  of  special  interest.  We  are  in¬ 
debted  to  the  author  for  his  permis¬ 
sion  to  use  the  portion  of  his  article 
which  follows: 

“Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Mines,  and  Volcano  are  the  only 
other  ghost  camps  of  the  Mother 
Lode  worthy  of  the  name.  Volcano’s 
isolation  has  preserved  it  much  as  it 
was,  and  Columbia’s  nearness  to  the 
thriving  town  of  Sonora  has  trapped 
it  like  a  fly  in  amber.  Columbia  had 
a  population  of  15,000  in  the  50’s  and 
lost  the  state  capital  by  only  two 
votes.  A  great  fire  in  1861  and  the 
failure,  in  1865,  of  the  Sleeper  Bank, 
successor  to  the  D.  O.  Mills  Bank,  in¬ 


flicted  blows  from  which  it  never  re¬ 
covered.” 

“Except  for  the  anachronistic  note 
of  its  asphalt  paved  main  street,  part 
of  a  state  highway,  one  glance  at  the 
Gem  of  the  Southern  Mines  explains 
why  it  is  a  favored  location  of  the 
motion  picture  troupes.  The  Covered 
Wagon,  Fighting  Caravans,  The  Vir¬ 
ginian,  The  Big  Meadow,  and  The 
Girl  of  the  Golden  West  are  some 
among  many  films  that  have  been 
taken  in  whole  or  in  part,  here  and 
hereabouts.” 

“Once  143  monte  banks  operated 
here,  with  a  combined  capital  of 
$500,000,  and  paying  a  license  of  on¬ 
ly  fifty  cents  a  day  a  game.  The 
parcel  post  closed  the  Wells-Fargo 
office  in  1914,  but  Thomas  Conlin, 
last  of  its  local  agents,  still  lives 
and  has  created  a  museum  in  the 
building.  His  prize  exhibit  is  the 
scales  of  the  Mills  bank  upon  which 
$55,000,000  of  the  $87,000,000  in  gold 
produced  by  the  camp  was  weighed 


“The  old  hand  fire  engines  were 
brought  around  the  Horn.  Tuolumne 
No.  1  was  built  in  Boston  for  Papeete 
in  the  Society  Islands,  but  such  was 
the  need  of  fire  engines  in  Califor¬ 
nia  that  it  was  confiscated  when  the 
ship  touched  at  San  Francisco.  The 
hose  is  riveted  buffalo  hide.  Even 
many  of  the  tombstones  in  the  go¬ 
pher-riddled  cemetery  came  around 

the  Horn . Another,  graved  in 

Boston,  reads:  ‘Here  rest  the  remains 
of  William  A.  Sampson,  22,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Edes  Bradshaw,  21,  both  of 
Charlestown,  Mass.  They  were  cruel¬ 
ly  murdered  at  the  Chilian  Gulch, 
July  18,  1851,  by  three  Mexican  as¬ 
sassins  for  the  love  of  gold.’  ” 

“The  Southern  Mines  divided  their 
allegiance  between  the  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  sports  of  bull  and  bear  bait¬ 
ing,  and  the  Spanish  bullfighting,  and 
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sometimes  combined  the  worst  fea¬ 
tures  of  each.  At  Columbia,  on  the 
eve  of  July  Fourth,  ’52,  a  grizzly  and 
a  bull  battled  by  torch  light.  .  .  ” 

With  this  introduction  to  Colum¬ 
bia,  let  us  turn  to  the  first  letter 
we  have  from  Peter,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Abram  Crounse,  Knowersville  P.  O., 
Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.  (Private). 

Pine  Log,  June  29th,  ’58. 

Dear  Parents: 

I  received  your  letter  due  here  the 
middle  of  this  month  as  usual.  I 
was  much  pleased  to  hear  that  you 
were  all  well  as  usual  and  enjoying 
yourselfs  well,  and  it  also  found  me 
the  same,  then,  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  I  enjoy  good  health  at  the 
present.  I  am  now  at  work  on  the 
river  for  wages  and  expect  to  have 
work  for  four  or  five  weeks  at  $20.00 
per  week,  but  I  have  to  pay  $7.00  per 
week  for  board.  I  commenced  this 
morning  for  the  first.  I  get  my  pay 
every  week.  There  is  great  excite¬ 
ment  here  about  Frazer’s  river  dig¬ 
gings.  They  say  those  that  write 
back  to  their  friends  they  must  not 
stajy  in  Cali|fomia  any  longer.,  for 
they  can  make  from  $10.00  to  $100 
per  day  with  the  rocker  without 
working  very  hard,  and  there  are 
some  that  are  making  more  farther 
up  the  river,  but  they  dare  not  ven¬ 
ture  up  the  river  too  far  on  account 
of  the  Indians.  They  do  not  like  the 
white  folks  very  well.  The  people 
are  all  leaving  California  as  fast  as 
possible  for  the  new  diggings. 

Yesterday  there  was  764  miners 
left  Columbia,  and  after  the  Fourth 
of  July  there  will  be  three  times  as 
many  leave.  Property  here  is  not 
worth  anything  at  the  present  on  ac¬ 
count  of  all  the  people  leaving.  I 
know  of  one  large  brick  house  in  Col¬ 
umbia  on  the  main  street  that  cost 
seven  thousand  dollars,  and  now  it 
can  be  bought  for  $800  cash,  and 
there  is  one  of  the  finest  gardens 
in  this  county  for  sale  to,  but  can 
not  find  a  buyer;  there  is  about  six 
acres  in  it  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  on 
it  you  can  mention,  and  everything 
else  that  a  person  can  wish  for,  and 
he  offers  it  for  one  thousand  dollars 
and  he  cannot  sell  it  at  any  price.  It 
is  just  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of 


Columbia.  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  but  all  the  people  will  leave 
California  next  spring  for  the  new 
mines  if  they  can  make  a  raise  to 
pay  their  fare;  and  as  for  myself,  I 
would  have  left  already  had  I  had 
the  means.  I  have  some  but  not 
enough  to  carry  me  through  to  the 
mines,  so  I  am  agoing  to  work  a 
while,  and  see  how  much  I  can  raise 
in  four  or  five  weeks.  I  think  I  can 
make  enough  to  amount  to  about 
$110,  but  that  is  not  more  than  half 
enough  to  go  with,  for  I  will  have  to 
buy  pick  and  shovel  and  two  months 
provision  when  I  get  there,  and  that 
I  have  to  pack  on  my  back  about  one 
hundred  miles  to  the  mines.  So  I 
would  say  to  you  under  the  present 
circumstances  that  if  it  is  convenient 
for  you  and  feel  so  disposed  to  do, 
to  send  me  about  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars;  that,  and  with  what  I  have 
would  carry  me  through  if  good  luck. 
Now,  I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that 
I  want  money  for  any  other  purposes 
than  to  go  to  the  new  diggings,  for 
I  have  made  a  good  living  since  I 
have  been  here,  and  could  we  have 
had  plenty  of  water  I  would  have  had 
enough  of  my  own  to  go  with. 

There  is  not  a  living  soul  in  Am¬ 
erican  Camp  now;  they  have  all  left 
for  some  other  place  and  for  the  new 
mines.  The  miners  cannot  sell  their 
claims  here,  so  they  burn  their  fix¬ 
ings,  and  leave  for  the  new  country. 
It  takes  about  3  or  4  weeks  to  go  to 
the  new  mines — 5  days  on  the  ocean 
and  the  rest  by  river  and  by  land. 
Fitch  and  Gardner  leave  after  the 
Fourth  for  that  country,  and  I  shall 
leave  as  soon  as  I  can  get  returns 
from  you.  Gardner  assists  Fitch, 
but  was  not  able  to  help  both,  so  I 
told  them  to  go  on  and  I  would  try 
and  get  there  somehow.  Gardner 
said  he  would  take  Fitch  or  me,  he 
did  not  care  which,  so  I  told  Fitch 
he  must  go  and  I  would  wait  untill  I 
heard  from  him  to  see  whether  it 
was  good  there  or  not.  If  you  send 
me  money,  I  will  hear  from  him  be¬ 
fore  it  reaches  me,  and  if  I  do  not  go 
to  the  new  diggings  I  will  send  it 
right  back  to  you,  for  unless  I  go  I 
do  not  need  it. 

Tell  mother  I  want  her  to  send  me 
one  of  Colt’s  pistols  for  a  present.  I 
want  one  with  a  double  cylinder  so  I 
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can  shoot  twelve  times.  It  will  cost 
about  $25.  No  matter  what  it  costs 
I  want  you  to  send  me  one  by  all 
means  for  I  cannot  buy  them  here  at 
all  that  are  good  for  anything  .and 
now  since  the  excitement  they  charge 
from  $50.00  to  $60.00  for  them.  You 
will,  I  hope,  not  disappoint  me,  for  I 
feel  as  if  I  had  better  go  as  soon  as 
I  can  and  not  wait  .as  I  did  to  come 
to  California  after  all  the  best  part  is 
gone,  then  to  make  a  fortune.  There 
is  a  fortune  for  me  in  this  world  and 
just  as  certain  as  God  spares  my  life 
and  health  I  will  have  it,  if  I  have 
to  wade  in  blood  up  to  my  knees  and 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  I  can 
make  just  as  much  there  in  two  sea¬ 
sons  as  I  would  like  to  have  for  a 
fortune  and  that  is  not  a  little  sum. 

It  is  late  and  my  candle  short,  so 
I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  short 
letter.  I  will  give  you  more  particu¬ 
lars  in  my  nJext.  You  will  please 
send  those  things  by  express  and  not 
delay  for  a  moment.  Send  it  to 
Columbia  by  Wells  Fargo  Express 
Company  and  it  will  come  safe.  Put 
the  pistol  in  a  small  box  and  sew  a 
piece  of  white  muslin  around  it  and 
direct  P.  A.  Crounse,  Columbia, 
Tuolumne  Co.,  California.  This  sheet 
is  full  and  I  will  close  on  another. 

P.  A.  Crounse. 


Pine  Log,  June  30th,  ’58 

Dear  Parents, 

You  will  probably  think  it  some¬ 
what  strange  to  see  my  letter  headed 
Pine  Log,  but  that  is  the  name  of  the 
village  where  I  am  at  the  present 
working.  It  is  on  the  river,  and  it 
derives  its  name  from  a  pine  log 
which  people  use  to  cross  on  at  high 
water.  It  is  not  far  from  Columbia. 
The  pistol  I  spoke  of  I  want  with  a 
barrel  6  inches  long,  so  that  I  can 
shoot  an  Indian  one  hundred  yards. 
I  think  if  I  go  to  the  new  diggings  I 
will  be  able  to  return  home  a  year 
from  next  winter  to  my  family  and 
friends  and  enjoy  their  society  and 
not  stay  forever  in  a  wild  country. 

Those  new  mines  from  all  accounts 
are  far  better  than  California  ever 
was  in  '49.  The  accounts  we  have  are 
reliable  ones  for  I  know  many  miners 


that  have  partners  gone  there  and 
they  write  back  to  them  if  they  are 
making  $5.00  per  day  they  must  sell 
or  give  their  claims  away  .and  come 
to  the  new  mines.  I  have  read  letters 
from  there  myself  and  am  perfectly 
satisfied  that  there  is  plenty  of  gold. 
The  miners  that  go  there  have  to  pay 
$5.00  license  before  they  can  mine. 
These  mines  are  in  the  British  posses¬ 
sions  and  not  far  from  Russia,  so  you 
see  we  will  have  to  abide  by  their 
laws,  of  course.  The  name  of  the 
place  is  Vancouver’s  Island.  You  can 
see  it  on  the  map  of  British  America. 
I  will  send  you  a  news  paper  so  you 
will  see  what  excitement  there  is 
about  it.  The  Frenchman,  our  partner 
left  here  last  Saturday  morning.  I 
saw  him  off  for  the  new  mines.  I 
went  with  him  as  far  as  Columbia.  If 
the  winter  should  be  so  that  we  can¬ 
not  work  there  we  intend  to  come 
back  this  fall  and  work  our  own  claim 
in  American  Camp  and  then  go  next 
spring  again  but  we  shall  go  earlier 
in  the  season.  There  is  no  chance  to 
sell  anything  now  or  give  it  away 
here. 

You  will  please  not  mention  to  any 
person  or  any  of  my  brothers  that  I 
have  sent  for  money  for  they  may 
think  that  I  want  it  to  support  me,  but 
thank  God  I  can  support  myself.  1 
have  nearly  a  hundred  dollars  now 
and  I  had  about  three  dollars  when 
I  came  here.  Tell  Henry  and  his 
family  .all  about  it  except  the  money 
matter  and  give  my  love  to  all  in¬ 
quiring  minds.  Good  night  and  allow 
me  to  subscribe  my  name  as  your 
unworthy  son. 

P.  A.  Crounse 


Pine  Log,  July  18th,  ’58 

Dear  Parents, 

I  received  your  letter  of  June  18th 
and  it  pleased  me  very  much  to  hear 
from  you  and  that  you  were  all  well. 
I  expect  to  leave  California  the  first 
or  middle  of  September  for  the  new 
mines.  Fitch  Gardner  and  Osborn 
left  on  the  12th  inst.  I  have  not 
heard  from  them  yet.  I  expect  a 
letter  from  them  next  week.  I  hope 
you  will  not  disappoint  me  in  sending 
the  money  I  mentioned  in  my  last 
letter  and  should  it  happen  that  you 
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.are  not  prepared  to  send  the  money 
please  send  me  the  pistol.  Do  not 
send  any  other  but  Colts  revolver  and 
a  six  shooter  without  fail  for  they  are 
not  to  be  had  here  at  any  price,  and 
a  person  cannot  go  without  them  into 
a  new  country. 

I  have  to  hurry  to  the  post  office 
before  it  closes  so  regards  to  all,  and 
believe  me  your  unworthy  son. 

P.  A.  Crounse. 


•  We  shall  never  know  if  Peter  re-1 
ceived  the  money  or  the  Colt  re¬ 


volver  or  even  reached  the  new  El- 
Dorado  that  beckoned  from  the  north. 
A  few  people  still  remember  him  and 
know  he  eventually  returned  from 
California.  He  is  said  to  have  mar¬ 
ried  a  Miss  Fitch,  perhaps  the  sister 
of  his  California  partner,  and  to  have 
resided  on  the  Fitch  homestead,  now 
the  farm  of  Herman  Picard  at  New 
Salem.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
held  the  position  as  jailor  in 
Albany  and  was  reputed  to  be 
especially  “well  fixed”  although  there 
is  no  record  that  he  h.ad  to  pass 
through  that  very  bloody  ordeal  he 
described  to  secure  the  fortune  he 
was  sure  awaited  him  “somewhere  in 
this  world.” 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  GOVERNOR  OF  NEBRASKA  —  GLIMPSES  OF  UNION  COLLEGE  IN 

CIVIL  WAR  DAYS 


This  is  another  little  side  trip  to 
Schoharie  county  and  is  included  in 
these  articles  for  several  reasons; 
first,  because  no  Schoharie  history  has 
ever  mentioned  two  of  its  outstanding 
sons;  .and,  second,  because  the  par¬ 
ents  of  these  two  illustrious  boys  were 
born,  grew  to  maturity,  married  here, 
and  four  older  brothers  and  sisters 
were  born  here  before  the  couple 
emigrated  to  Sharon  to  spend  the 
balance  of  their  days. 

It  was  some  time  in  the  second 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
John  Crounse,  the  son  of  John,  the 
oldest  son  of  the  patriot  Frederick, 
with  his  wife,  Margaret  Van  Aernam, 
the  boys,  Henry  Van  Aernam  and 
Jacob  Alexander,  and  the  girls,  Anna 
Eliza  and  Jane  Ann,  began  their  life 
in  Schoharie  county.  Simms  men¬ 
tions  him,  page  467  of  his  Schoharie 
County  History,  when  he  says:  “John 
Crounse  now  (1845)  lives  on  the  Myn- 
dert  farm.”  This  was  the  scene  of 
the  capture  of  three  patriot  soldiers 
who  were  tortured  barbarously  and 
taken  prisoner  to  Canada. 

One  year  after  Jacob,  his  great 
uncle,  and  Dr.  Fred,  his  cousin,  had 
left  Sharon  to  make  their  home  here 
in  Helleberg,  another  son  was  born  to 
John  Crounse  and  Margaret  Van- 
Aernam — a  son  who  was  to  prove 
unquestionably  the  most  outstanding 
public  character  to  bear  the  name  of 
Crounse.  Lorenzo,  as  he  was  named, 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools 
and  taught  in  them.  He  studied  law 
and  in  1857  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
In  1860  he  married  Mary  E.  Griffiths, 
and  next  year  went  to  war.  His  ser¬ 
vice  ended  shortly  after  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  Run  in  which  he  was 
severely  wounded.  His  military 
record  follows:  “Lorenzo  Crounse,  age 
27,  enrolled  Sept.  15,  1861  at  Fort 
Plain  to  service  for  three  years.  Mus¬ 
tered  in  as  Captain  Bat.  K.  ov.  20, 
1861.  This  was  Bat.  K.  of  1st  Artil. 
(Fort  Plain  Battery)  recruited  prin¬ 
cipally  at  Fort  Plain,  Stockbridge, 
Jasper,  Elmira  and  Canandaigua.  Re¬ 


signed  owing  to  disability  Sept.  9, 
1862.  Commissioned  Captain  with 
rank  from  Oct.  2,  1861.” 

In  1864  he  moved  to  Rulo,  Nebraska, 
later  settling  at  Fort  Calhoun,  and 
again  turned  to  law.  Active  from  the 
first  in  Nebraska  politics,  he  served 
in  the  legislature  and  helped  draft  the 
constitution  under  which  the  territory 
was  admitted  as  a  state.  He  was  as¬ 
sociate  justice  of  the  state  supreme 
court  for  six  years  following  1867  and 
wrote  many  opinions  of  great  local  im¬ 
port.  Notable  among  his  decisions 
was  that  in  Brittle  vs.  The  People 
(2  Nebr.  198)  in  which  he  upheld  the 
right  of  a  colored  man  to  sit  on  a 
jury.  From  1873-77  he  held  two  terms 
in  congress.  Four  years  after  1879  he 
was  collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for 
the  Nebraska  District.  In  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Benjamin  Harrison  he  was 
assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury.  In 
1892  he  was  nominated  and  elected 
Governor  of  Nebraska  on  the  Repub¬ 
lican  ticket.  In  1894  he  refused  the 
re-nomination.  From  then  till  his 
death  he  was  out  of  politics.  He 
travelled  abroad  and  in  this  country. 
Dignified,  serious,  and  in  his  prime  al¬ 
most  .austere,  he  mellowed  in  his  de¬ 
clining  years  and  acquired  an  unruf¬ 
fled  tranquility  that  endeared  him  to 
his  associates.  He  was  a  great  love: 
of  books  and  liked  even  to  translate 
the  Latin  of  his  school  days.  From 
the  time  of  his  wife’s  death  in  1882 
he  remained  .a  widower,  and  his  last 
days  were  spent  in  Omaha  with  one 
of  his  four  children.  He  died  May  13, 
1909. 

The  Governor  had  still  a  younger 
brother  named  John  Quincy  Adams 
Crounse.  Not  as  extensive  are  the 
references  to  him,  and  yet  we  have 
several  important  ones.  Howell  and 
Tenney’s  article  on  the  Town  of  Knox 
lists  him  as  among  the  famous  men 
who  taught  in  the  Knox  Acad¬ 
emy.  Abbott  in  his  “Civil  War 
in  America,”  written  at  the  very  close 
of  the  rebellion,  speaking  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  Gettysburg,  had  this  to  say  of 
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him:  “Few  persons  are  aware  of  the 
heroism  which  during  this  whole  ter¬ 
rible  conflict  has  been  displayed  by 
the  army  correspondents  to  the  public 
journals.  In  their  eagerness  to  obtain 
information  they  braved  every  danger 
of  the  battlefield.  Mr.  Crounse  of  the 
New  York  Times  had  his  horse  shot 
under  him  at  Gettysburg.” 

A  letter  out  of  a  Schoharie  attic 
was  in  my  possession  over  a  year  be¬ 
fore  I  noticed  it  was  a  Crounse  who 
wrote  it — and  it  was  still  longer  be¬ 
fore  I  was  able  to  “catalogue”  him. 
For  a  proper  understanding  of  this 
letter,  of  special  interest  to  Union 
College,  let  us  see  who  Colonel 
Mix  was,  to  whom  the  letter  was 
addressed.  It  is  very  difficult  in  a 
short  paragraph  to  give  even  a  skele¬ 
ton  outline  of  the  remarkable  life  of 
the  greatest  national  character  who 
ever  came  out  of  Schoharie  county. 
For  some  time  the  writer  has  collect¬ 
ed  and  arranged  the  private  and  mili¬ 
tary  papers  of  this  remarkable  man, 
and  at  the  request  of  the  state  his¬ 
torian  hopes  some  day  to  have  the 
material  ready  for  publication.  It  is 
the  story  of  a  man  scarcely  known  to 
this  generation;  a  man  who  before 
the  Civil  War  had  made  a  name  foi 
himself,  as  an  editor  in  Schoharie 
and  as  editorial  writer  on  the  New 
York  Tribune.  He  was  a  persoaal 
friend  of  Horace  Greeley,  a  number 
of  whose  letters  are  among  the 
valuable  documents  in  the  collection. 
On  the  same  ticket  with  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  1860,  he  ran  for  congress 
in  the  Schoharie  district,  and  it  is  to 
this  campaign  that  the  letter  which 
follows  refers.  The  fact  that  he  was 
just  nosed  out  by  his  opponent,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  railroad  is  the  reason  he  was  not 
serving  in  legislative  halls  when  the 
war  broke  out,  but  instead  was  des¬ 
tined  to  recruit  and  organize  the  3d 
New  York  Cavalry  and  lead  them  up 
to  the  time  of  his  tragic  death  .at  the 
second  battle  of  Petersburg,  where 
his  body  found  an  unknown  grave. 
There  somewhere  in  southern  soil  he 
lies,  the  friend  of  Lincoln,  of  Greeley 
and  of  the  greatest  generals  that  the 
North  produced — this  man  who  at  39 
gave  his  life  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Union.  In  the  “Westminster 
Abbey  of  Schoharie  County” — the  old 
Stone  Fort  Cemetery — a  simple  white 
marker  stands  to  his  memory  but  it 
tells  little  of  the  inventor,  the  journal¬ 
ist,  the  orator,  the  organizer,  the 


soldier,  whose  untimely  death  filled 
the  columns  of  the  newspapers  with 
editorials  of  sympathy  and  praise. 

The  letter  to  him  from  John  Quin¬ 
cy  Adams  Crounse  follows: 

Union  College,  Schen.,  N.  Y. 

November  16,  ’61. 

Col.  Mix, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Old  Friend: 

I  heard  a  long  time  ago  that  you 
had  gone  off  to  the  wars  and  have  felt 
considerable  anxiety  to  hear  from  you 
and  your  regiment.  I  have  been  in 
“Old  Union”  for  more  than  a  year 
past  and  am  now  in  the  Senior  Class 
and  expect  to  graduate  next  summer. 

The  number  of  students  here  at 
present  is  about  250.  A  great  many 
who  were  here  last  summer  have 
joined  the  army  and  are  now  battling 
in  defense  of  their  country.  Prof. 
Peissner  (a  German  and  Prof,  of 
modern  Languages  here  in  College) 
has  accepted  the  Colonelcy  of  a  Regi¬ 
ment  formed  in  Troy  and  will  leave 
very  soon  I  suppose. 

Brother  Lorenzo  is  Capt.  of  a  com¬ 
pany  of  Flying  Artillery  rendezvoued 
in  Elmira  (about  80  strong)  and  will 
be  off  to  Washington  soon.  He 
leaves  a  young  wife  and  an  interest¬ 
ing  child  only  a  few  months  old.  His 
company  was  recruited  in  Fort  Plain 
and  vicinity  mostly. 

I  quit  Matt.  Freeman  last  Jan.  and 
came  here  and  have  had  pretty  tough 
scratching  to  get  along  and  pay  my 
way.  I  have  been  boarding  myself 
at  the  rate  of  $1.00  per  week  and  the 
“Faculty”  throws  off  half  my  term- 
bill  every  quarter.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  assistance  of  my  brother  who 
has  kindly  advanced  me  some  money 
for  my  schooling,  I  should  have  been 
terribly  “straightened.”  Matt,  owes 
me  over  a  hundred  dollars;  he  is  as 
poor  as  a  rat  and  irresponsible,  owns 
nothing,  and  there  is  no  use  seeing 
him.  He  offered  me  an  account  which 
he  has  against  you  for  printing 
tickets,  hand  bills,  etc. — Last  fall’s 
campaign — and  I  have  taken  it  as  my 
only  resource.  The  account  is  $75. 
If  you  could  satisfy  the  account  now, 
it  would  be  a  great  relief  to  me  and 
save  me  from  much  embarrassment. 
I  have  taken  the  assignment  uncon¬ 
ditionally,  relying  upon  its  goodness. 

Truly  yours, 

J.  Q.  A.  Crounse. 

Later  J.  Q.  A.  Crounse  was  in  the 
“Eleventh  or  Havelock”  Battery  anu 
died  in  the  service. 
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THE  SEVERSONS  OF  OLD  HELLEBERGH  —  MARTIN  GERRITSEN  VAN 

BERGEN,  THE  UNCLE 


Westerlo  Island,  from  my  window 
in  the  twelfth  floor  of  an  Albany  sky¬ 
scraper,  presents  a  vastly  different 
panorama  than  it  did  three  hundred 
years  ago.  Ocean  liners  are  disgorg¬ 
ing  freight  from  Russia  or  Java.  Grain 
elevators  are  filling  up  with  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  west,  brought  down  by 
bargei  canal.  Busy  locomotives  puff 
back  and  forth  to  connect  the  traf¬ 
fic  of  the  mainland  lines  with  the 
products  of  the  Port  of  Albany,  while 
the  rest  of  the  island  seems  covered 
with  the  storage  tanks  of  a  dozen  oil 
companies. 

This  is  the  island  once  known  as 
Castle,  and  then  Martin  Gerritsen’s 
Island.  For  the  reason  that  the  said 
Martin  Gerritsen  van  Bergen  was  the 
uncle  of  the  Seversons  whom  I  intend 
to  sketch  in  the  next  few  articles,  a 
brief  resume  of  the  early  Dutch  set¬ 
tlement  of  Fort  Orange  is  really  ne¬ 
cessary  to  properly  understand  the 
events  which  follow. 

In  MunseH’s  Annals  of  Albany 
(1869)  we  read:  “Thei  first  European 
vessel  which  is  known  to  have  pen¬ 
etrated  this  region  was  the  Half 
Moon,  Capt.  Henry  Hudson,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1609.  A  boat  from  his  lit¬ 
tle'  vessel  is  said  to  have  gone  up 
nearly  as  high  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Mohawk.  At  that  time  the  Mohegans 
had  their  residence  at  the  spot  where 
the  city  now  stands.  Several  Dutch 
navigators  followed  during  the  next 
three  or  four  years  and  erected  trad¬ 
ing  houses  at  Albany  and  New  York 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  furs  of 
the  Indians.  *  *  *  One  of  the  earliest 
pioneers  in  this  traffic  was  Hendrik 
Chrystiaense,  by  whom  a  fort  was 
erected  in  1614  on  the  island  below 
the  city,  known  as  Castle  Island.  This 
island,  which  contains  about  70  acres 
will  -soon  be  difficult  (1869)  to  iden¬ 
tify,  having  been  several  years  con¬ 
nected  with  the-  mainland  at  the  north 
end  by  an  embankment  and  a  narrow 
inlet  behind  it  rapidly  filling  up.  The 
fort  was  a  stockade  50  feet  square  en¬ 
circled  by  a  ditch  18  feet  wide  and 


was  defended  by  two  pieces  of  cannon 
and  11  stone  guns — “stone  gestuken,” 
by  which  it  is  understood  that  they 
were  loaded  with  stones  instead  of 
iron  balls.  The  trading  house  within 
the  fort  was  36  by  26  feet.  When  it 
was  carried  away  by  the  spring  fresh¬ 
et  in  1617,  a  spot  was  chosen  near 
the  outlet  of  the  Normanskill  and  a 
fort  erected  there.  It  was  named 
Fort  Orange,  in  honor  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  who  then  presided  over 
the  Netherlands.” 

“In  1629  a  charter  of  liberties  and 
exemptions  for  patroons,  masters, 
and  private  individuals-  who  should 
plant  colonies  in  New  Netherlands 
was  granted  by  the  States  General  of 
Holland.  Under  this  charter  a  pur¬ 
chase  of  lands  was  made  the  next 
year  for  Kiliaen  van  Rensselaer,  a 
wealthy  pearl  merchant  of  Amster¬ 
dam.” 

“In  March  1630,  the  first  contingent 
of  approximately  ten  colonists  sailed 
from  the  Texal  and  arrived  at  New 
Amsterdam  on  May  30th,  by  the  ves¬ 
sel  “Bendracht.”  Later  more  land 
was  purchased  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  until  the  patroon  who 
never  himself  beheld  his  extensive 
holdings  was  the  proprietor  of  a  tract 
of  country  24  miles-  along  the  river 
and  48  in  extent  east  and  west.” 

In  contrast  to  the  appearance*  of  the 
Port  of  Albany  today,  we  are  not 
forced  to  draw  upon  our  imagination 
for  a  picture  of  the  island  and  its 
surroundings  in  1639.  In  that  year 
De  Vries,  who  had  purchased  Staten 
Island  and  planted  a  colony  there, 
visited  Albany  and  left  an  account  of 
what  he  saw  at  that  early  day. 

“The  30th  of  April.  The  land  here 
is  in  general,  like  it  is  in  France. 
It  is  good,  and  very  productive  of  ev¬ 
erything  necessary  for  the  life  of 
man,  except  clothes,  linens,  woolens, 
shoes,  stockings;  but  these  they 
could  have  if  the  country  were  well 
populated;  and  there  could  be  made 
good  leather  of  the  hides  of  animals 
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which  multiply  in  great  quantities. 
Good  tan  could  bei  made  of  the  bark 
of  oak  trees.  The  land  all  along  this 
river  is  very  mountainous;  some  cliffs 
of  stone  are  exceedingly  high,  upon 
which  grow  fine  fir  trees  which  may 
be  discerned  with  the  eye.  (Possibly 
the  Helderbergs).  There  are,  besides, 
in  this  country,  oaks,  alders,  beeches, 
elms  and  willows1,  both  in  the  woods 
and  along  the  water.  The  islands 
are  covered  with  chestnut,  plum,  and 
hazel-nut  trees,  and  large  walnuts  of 
different  kinds,  of  as  good  flavour 
as  they  arei  in  Fatherland,  but  hard  of 
shell.  The  ground  on  the  mountains 
is  bedecked  with  blue  berries.  The 
level  land  is  covered  with  strawber¬ 
ries  which  grow  here  so  plentifully 
that  they  answer  for  food.  There 
are  also  in  the  woods,  as  well  as  along 
tbei  river,  vines  very  abundant.  *  *  * 
There  was  this  year  a  large  quantity 
of  deer  at  harvest  and  through  the 
winter,  very  fat,  having  upon  their 
ribs  upwardsi  of  two  fingers  of  tal¬ 
low,  so  that  they  were  nothing  else 
than  clear  fat.  They  also  had  this 
year,  great  numbers  of  turkeys.  *  *  * 
There  are  many  partridges,  heath- 
hens,  and  pigeons,  which  fly  together 
in  thousands,  and  our  people  some¬ 
times  shoot  fifty  of  them  at  a  shot. 

*  *  *  Plenty  of  fowl  such  as  swans, 
geese,  teal,  which  go  up  the  river  in 
tbei  spring  by  thousands  from  the  sea 
coast,  and  fly  back  again  in  the  fall.” 

‘‘While  I  was  at  Fort  Orange,  the 
30th  of  April,  there  was  such  a  high 
flood  at  the  island  that  we  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  leavei  the  island  and  go  with 
boats  into  the  house  where  there 
were  four  feet  of  water.  (A  picture 
of  the:  spring  freshet  that  occurred 
almost  every  year  up  to  a  recent 
date  when  the  Hudson  River  Regulat¬ 
ing  plan  was  completed).  This  flood 
continued  three  days,  before  we  could 
use  the  dwelling  again.  The  water 
ran  into  the  fort  and  we  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  repair  to  tbei  woods  where 
we  erected  tents  and  kindled  large 
fires.  These  woods  are  full  of  ani¬ 
mals,  bearsi,  wolves,  foxes,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  snakes,  black  snakes  and 
rattlesnakes,  which  are  very  poison¬ 
ous,  and  which  have  a  rattle  at  the 
end  of  the  tail  with  many  rattles  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  age.” 

From  1630  to  1643  when  the  first 
patroon  died,  there  was  a  slow  an¬ 
nual  influx  of  colonists.  Extracts 


from  the  letters  of  the  directors,  Jan 
Baptist  van  Rensselaer  and  Jeremias 
van  Rensselaer,  show  the  scarcity  of 
farm  labor  in  the  colony,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  securing  suitable  colonists  in 
Holland  while  that  country  was  at 
the  height  of  its  prosperity,  and  the 
frequent  failure  of  such  persons  to 
turn  up  at  tbei  last  moment  after  all 
arrangements  for  their  passage  had 
been  made. 

In  discussing  with  A.  J.  F.  Van 
Laer,  whose  splendid  translating  and 
editing  of  the  Van  Rensselaer  Bowier 
Manuscripts  which  now  are  safely 
back  in  Holland’s  archives,  did  so 
much  to  clear  up  the  inaccuracies  of 
O’Callaghan,  and  in  turn  those  of 
Pearson  and  Munsell,  I  commented  on 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  colon¬ 
ists  of  Fort  Orange  came  from  all 
parts  of  Europe.  In  common  with 
many  others,  I  always  thought  when 
a  Dutch  settler  was  mentioned  he  was 
invariably  from  Holland.  One:  has 
only  to  glance  at  the  list  and  discover 
as  examples  of  non-Holland  settlers — 

Claes  Claesz,  from  Norway. 

Roelif  Jansz,  from  Sweden. 

Laurens  Laurensz,  from  Denmark. 

Jean  Labati,  from  France. 

Martin  Hendricksz,  from  Hanover. 

Harry  Albertsz,  from  London. 

John  Carstensz,  from  Schleswig- 
Holstein. 

Han  Vos,  from  Baden. 

Jan  de  Neger,  a  Negro. 

Jan  And'riensz,  from  Dublin. 

And  thus  we  come  to  the  subject 
of  our  sketch,  Martin  Gerritsen  van 
Bergen  (meaning  from  Bergen  in  Nor¬ 
way).  With  the  permission  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  Mr.  Van  Laer,  I  quote  a  portion 
of  his  article  appearing  in  the  Year 
Book  of  the  Dutch  Settlers  of  Al¬ 
bany  for  1929-30. 

“At  about  this  time  (1660)  the  first 
mention  is  made,  in  the  accounts  of 
the  colony,  of  Martin  Gerritsen  van 
Bergen,,  a  man  who  afterward  attain¬ 
ed  considerable  prominence  at  Al¬ 
bany,  but  who  in  November  1662  is 
credited  by  Jeremias  van  Rensselaer 
with  1024  gl'.  for  2  years  and  8  months 
wages  and  970  gl.  for  board  ‘for  hav¬ 
ing  lived:  with  me  as  house  servant 
(Huysknecht)  to  look  after  things,  to 
dun  the  farmers,  pay  the  laborers, 
hand  out  supplies,  etc.’  A  transla¬ 
tion  of  his  debit  and  credit  account, 
covering  tbei  period  up  to  April  18-28, 
1667,  is  as  follows: 
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Marte  Gerretsz  van  Bergen  —  Debit 

1663.  Ja/n.  5,  To  37%  beavers  receiv¬ 
ed  from  Philip  Schuylar _ fl.  300 

(florins) 

1664.  Aug.  29,  paid  for  him  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Hendrick  van  Wie,  8  whole 
and  4  half  beavers,  together  . .  80 

1665.  Oct.  24,  Paid  for  him  to  Peter 

Loockermans,  Sr.,  2%  beavers  for 
a  tub  of  butter  .  20 

For  beer  received  from  the  year  1664 
to  July  23,  1666,  according  to  ac¬ 
count  in  sea  wan  (wampum)  — 
fl.  470. 

L666.  Jan.  9-19,  To  one-half  of  a  half 
aam  of  French  wine  (10  gal.)  in 
beavers  .  26 

item,  for  so  much  as  the  beer  is 
worth  more  than  the  buckwheat  52 

1667.  April  18-28.  For  so  mutch  as  is 
due  by  him  on  the  colonists’  ac¬ 
count  to  this  date,  together  with 
some  other  items  agreed  upon  be¬ 
tween  us  to  settle  this  account,  in 
beavers,  850  gl.  (guilders)  . . .  850 


fl.  1328 

(Marte  Gerretsz)  Contra  Credit 

For  wages  earned  by  him  while'  liv¬ 
ing  at  my  house  from  Ap.  4,  1660 
to  Ap.  4,  1661,  at  4  beavers  per 
month,  amounting  to  48  beavers 

. fl.  384 

1662.  Ap.  4,  For  one  year’s  wages 

.  384 

Nov.  2,  Item  for  8  mos.  wages,  as 

above  .  256 

Loaned  to  me,  23  whole  beavers.  184 
Paid  for  me  2  beavers  in  maize.  16 
By  1  beaver  for  2  roasting  spits..  8 
By  1  beaver  paid  to  Pieter  Meesz  8 
By  7  beavers  to  Hendrick  WI1- 

lemz  .  56 

By  1  beaver  to  Gerrit,  1  beaver  to 
Cornells  and  2  beavers  to  Jan,  the 
cooper,  alias  Smal,  making  together 

4  beavers  .  32 

1666.  Jan.  20-30,  By  100  schepels 
(76.4  bu.)  of  buckwheat,  at  3  gl. 
ia  sell,  in  sea  wan  . .  fl.  300 
By  3  schepels  of  barley  not  included 
in  the  settlement  of  accounts 
.  15 


In  sea  wan  .  fl.  315 


In  beavers  . fl.  1328 


“In  a  letter  of  July  26,  1664,  Jere- 
mias  van  Rensselaer  refers  to  Martin 
Gerritsen  van  Bergen,  as  ‘my  former 
servant,  Mart  Gerretsz,  who  married 


the  widow  of  Seeger,  deceased,  far¬ 
mer,  on  the  island,’  meaning  Jannetje 
Teunis,  this  widow  of  Seeger  Cornel- 
issen  van  Yorhout,  who  died  on  June 
24,  1662,  of  a  knife  wound  inficted 
the  day  before  in  a  tavern  by  An- 
dries  HerbertS'ein  Constapel.  In  the 
accounts  of  the  colony  Seeger  Cornel- 
issen  is  charged  with  fl.  2860  for  rent 
and  tithes  of  his  farm  on  Castle 
Island,  from  1659  to  1661,  and  credit¬ 
ed  with  fl.  2760:10  for  wheat,  etc., 
leaving  a  balance  of  fl.  99:10  due  to 
the  patroon,  which  is  carried  over  to 
the  account  of  Marten  Gerritsen,  the 
latter  being  charged  with  fl.  12,050 
for  rent  from  1662  to  1674.  Martin 
Gerritsen,  therefore',  married  the 
widow  of  Seeger  Comelissen  shortly 
after  he  left  the  service  of  Jeremias 
van  Rensselaer,  in  1662,  and  settled 
on  Castle  Islandl,  now  known  as  Wes- 
terlo  Island,  which  in  1926  was  annex¬ 
ed  to  the  city  in  connection  with  the 
Albany  port  development.” 

Breaking  in  on  this  story  a  moment, 
we  note  in  a  letter  from  Jan  Baptist 
van  Rensselaer  to  Jeremias  van  Rens¬ 
selaer,  dated  Amsterdam  Ap.  8th, 
1662,  the  following:  “The  letter  of 
your  servant  Martin  Gerritsen  I  have 
delivered1  myself  to  the  messanger  to 
Hamborgh.”  Evidently  this  was  a 
letter  home  to  Norway  via  Hamburgh 
or  possibly  to  his  sister  who  was  mar¬ 
ried  and  lived  in  Denmark  w'here 
about  1670  her  son,  Claas  Siverse,  was 
born. 

Continuing  with  the  article  of  Mr. 
Van  Laer: — “The  lease  of  Seeger 
Cornelissen  seems  to  have  expired  at 
the  end  of  April,  1666.  Martin  Ger¬ 
ritsen  then  accepted  a  lease  of  the 
Island  from  Jeremias  van  Rensselaer, 
but  during  the  freshet  of  that  year 
the  house,  barn  and  hayricks  were 
swept  away  and  all  the  cattle  and 
horses,  except  a  four  year  old  mare, 
perished;  so,  that  on  Jan.  10-20,  1667, 
a  new  lease  was  drawn  up,  which 
provided  that  the  lessee  was  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  island  for  the  term  of  six 
years,  commencing  on  May  1,  1666, 
and  that  he  was  to'  pay  the  first  year 
500  gl.,  the  second  600  gl.,  and  the 
last  four  years  900  gl.  a  year,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  tithes  and  the  usual  ‘toe- 
pachten’  or  recognitions.  On  Nov. 
11,  1667,  Martin  Gerritsen  was  cred¬ 
ited  with  1000  gl.  in  beavers  for  the 
brick  house  which  he'  had  built  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  house  which 
was  washed  away.” 
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In  July  1668  Jeremias  writes  to  Jan 
Baptist  van  Rensselaer:  “I  have 
agreed  with  Marte  Gerritsz  about  900 
gl.  provided)  he  must  use  one  third 
part  of  the  whole  island  as  a  pasture 
for  three  years  to  see  if  then  there 
will  still  be  any  tares  in  it.  If  that 
does  not  help,  the  land  will  not  be 
worth  anything.” 

In  September  1671.  he  again  writes: 
“Marte  Gerritsz,  our  best  farmer,  al¬ 
so  intends  to  leave  Kasteel  Island  if 
I  do  not  offer  him  other  terms  and 
he  will  pay  only  900  guilders.  The 
land  produces  so  many  weeds  that  it 
is  unbelievable.” 

Mr.  Van  Laer  continues: — “He  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  on  the  island  for  many 
years  so  that  it  became  known  as 
Martin  Gerritsen’s  Island,  a  name  by 
which  it  is  designated  in  the  Dongan 
charter  of  Albany,  1686.  He  was  for 
many  years  a  magistrate  of  Albany, 
and  in  1678  upon  the  arrival  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Andros,  was  chosen  with  Dirk 
Wessels  and  Robert  Livingston  to  go 
to  New  York  to  inform  the  governor 
of  the  state  of  affairs  at  Albany.  He 
had  a  farm  at  Coxsackie,  which  he 
leased  in  1675  *  *  *  and  with  Captain 
Salisbury  he  also  owned  a  large  tract 
of  land  at  Catskill,  which  they  had 
bought  from  the  Indians  in  1678.  His 
first  wife  having  died,  he  married  on 
Jan.  21,  1686,  Neeltje  Mynderts,  a 
daughter  of  Myndert  Eredericksen. 
He  made  his  will  on  Jan.  6,  1691,  and 
died  on  May  6,  1696,  leaving  two 
sons,  Gerrit,  aged  about  8,  and  Myn¬ 
dert,  aged  about  7  years.” 

“Dr.  O’Callaghan,  in  his  History  of 
New  Netherlands  1:  433,  includes 
Martin  Gerritsen  van  Bergen  among 
the'  settlers  who  came  to  the  colony 
of  Rensslaerwyck  in  1630.  He  there¬ 
by  confuses  him  with  another  Martin 
Gerritsen  who  was  commissary  of 
Fort  Orange  in  December,  1634  to 
June,  1637.” 

Of  the  three  patents  of  land  of 
which  he  had  an  undivided  moiety  at 
his  decease,  the  Catskill  Patent  was 
the  largest  and  most  valuable.  It 
embraced  35,500  acres.  He  gave 
freely  of  his  substance  when  colony 
or  church  was  in  need.  In  1689  few 
subscribed  a  greater  sum  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  frontier  nor  did  anyone 
pay  a  larger  sum  for  the  support  of 
Godfrey  Dellius,  the  Dutch  Reformed 
minister  at  Albany. 


It  is  impossible  in  these  articles  to 
give  all  of  the.  many  references  to 
this  important  personage  of  the  early 
years  of  Fort  Orange  and  Albany. 
The  city  records,  court  records,,  and 
church  records  all  contain  the  story 
of  Capt.  Marte  Gerritse  as  justice,  as 
soldier,  as  churchman.  He  lived  ac¬ 
tively  through  the  uncertain  days  of 
early  English  occupation,  through  the 
stormy  days  of  the  usurper,  Jacob 
Leisler,  through  the  fearful  days  of 
French  and  Indian  massacres.  It  is 
interesting  to  follow  him  as  he  meets 
in  the  same  council  deliberations 
with  Evert  Banciker,  who  became  the 
3rd  mayor  of  Albany  just  a  year  be¬ 
fore  the  Qajptain  died — this  Evert 
Bancker  who  within  a  few  years  more 
would  retire  to  his  farm,  identified  as 
that  now  owned  by  P.  James  How- 
enstein  in  Guilderland. 

“There  is  a  tradition  of  the  van 
Bergen  family,”  says  an  old  Greene 
county  history,  “that  a  party  of  Cana¬ 
dian  Indians  attacked  Marte  Gerrit- 
se’s  house  with  intention  of  carrying 
him  off.  He  resisted  the  attack  and 
was  killed  in  the  affray.”  There  is 
absolutely  no  documentary  basis  for 
the  story  of  such  a  tragic  end,  but  we 
have  his  will  and  the  inventory  of 
his  -estate  in  which  his  nephew, 
Claas  Siverse,  occupies  such  an  im¬ 
portant  place  that  we  shall  quote  sev¬ 
eral  sections. 

The  translation  from  the  original 
Dutch  of  Martin  Gerritsen  Van  Ber¬ 
gen’s  will  was  made  by  Jonathan  Pear¬ 
son  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
and  was  revised  and  edited  by  Mr. 
Van  Laer,  State  Archivist,  in  1916. 
After  the  usual  formal  preliminaries, 
it  states : 

“Item,  I  give  to  my  sister’s  son, 
Claes  Ziverse,  fifty  acres  or  twenty- 
five  morgens  of  land  lying  at  Kox- 
haghje  (Coxsackie),  fit  to  be  plowed; 
the  limits  and  bounds  thereof  cannot 
at  present  be  indicated  since  I  still 
own  and  possess  the  aforesaid  land 
in  company  with  Jan  Bronk  and  do 
not  know  where  my  portion  will  be; 
I  also  give  to  the  aforesaid  Claes 
Ziverse  four  horses  and  four  cows  or 
cattle  on  the  express  understanding 
that  if  my  estate  shall  become 
notably  diminished  whether  by  war, 
fire  or  otherwise,  he  shall  receive  no 
more  than  the  twenty-five  morgens 
or  fifty  acres  of  land.” 
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After  bequests  to  his  wife  and  his 
two  sons  Gerrit  “aged  now  about 
three  years”  and  Myndert  “aged 
about  one  and  a  half  years”  his  will 
continues : 

“Furthermore  I  nominate  and  ap¬ 
point  as  guardians  over  my  children 
Gerrit  Teunise  and  Claes  Ziverse  and 
in  case  of  one  of  them  during  the 
minority  of  my  children  happens  to 
die,  the'  survivor  of  the  two  shall 
have  power  to  nominate  and  appoint 
another  . ” 

“In  witness,  whereof,  I  have  signed 
and  sealed  this  my  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment,  written  upon  seven  sides  of 
paper  and  numbered  from  one  to 
seven,  in  Albany  in  America,  the  6th 
day  of  January,  in  the  second  year  of 
their  majesties’  reign  (William  and 
Mary)  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
1690. 

Was  Signed 

Marte  Gertse  van  Bergen  (L.  S.) 
Signed  and  sealed  in  presence  of 

Pieter  Schuylar, 

L(ivinus)  V.  Shaik.” 

Especially  fortunate  are  we  in  hav¬ 
ing  also  the  translation  of  the  in¬ 
ventory  of  his  estate,  and  we  repro¬ 
duce  it  in  its  entirety:  — 

“Inventory  of  the  estate  left  by 
Marte  Gerritse  van  Bergen,  deceas¬ 
ed,  in  the  county  of  Albany  this  6th 
day  of  May  1696,  according  to  the 
provision  of  his  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment  that  after  his  death  an  inven¬ 
tory  should  be  taken  of  his  real  es¬ 
tate,  of  lands,  houses,  barns,  ricks, 
cattle  and  all  other  animals  and  farm¬ 
ing  utensils.  This  3rd  of  June  1696, 
in  Albany. 

“First,  the  land  lying  at  Catskill,  a 
part  of  which  is  in  the  possession  of 
Gerrit  Fennisen  and  Jonas  Volkertse 
according  to  the  patent;  eight  horses, 
to  wit,  six  mares,  one  gelding  and 
one  stallion ;  eight  cows ;  a  half-worn 
wagon  and  a  plow,  eight  traces,  four 
lines,  four  whiffletrees,  four  stirrups, 
two  bits,  an  iron  neck  yoke,  a  fan,  an 
iron  chain,  all  of  which  are  on  the 
aforesaid  farm  occupied  by  Gt.  Teunis 
and  Jonas  Volkertse. 

“Second,  the  lands  lying  at  Cor- 
leans  kill  in  partnership  with  the 
heirs  of  the  late  Mr.  Corn,  van  Dyck, 
comprehended  in  Coxhachy  patent. 

“Third,  all  the  land  at  Coxhachy 
in  partnership  with  Jan  Bronk  com¬ 


prehended  in  the  same  patent  of  Cox¬ 
hachy.  An  old  dilapidated  house  and 
a  barn  in  the'  possession  of  Helmer 
Janse,  with  a  cow. 

“Fourth,  a  saw  mill  lying  on  a  kill 
called  Marte  Gerritse’s  kill  included 
in  the  aforesaid  patent  of  Coxhachy. 

“The  land  on  the  Bevers  kill,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  patent  thereof. 

“The  house  and  lot  lying  in  this 
city  of  Albany,  according  to  the  pa¬ 
tent  or  ground  brief  thereof. 

“The  farm  lying  at  the  south  end 
of  Castells  Island,  at  present  in  the 
possession  of  Neele'  van  Bergen,  the 
widow  of  the  late  Marte  Gerritse  van 
Bergen  on  which  were  found  six 
cows,  also  four  cows  bequeathed  to 
Claes  Siverse  as  appears  by  the  last 
will  and  testament  of  the  deceased; 
six  hogs  one-half  year  old,  six  geese, 
twelve  hens,  a  brew  kettle,  a  worn 
plow  with  appurtenances  and  traces, 
a  cart,  and  a  harrow  with  iron  teeth, 
six  horses,  viz:  three  mares  and 
three  geldings;  six  sheep,  three  Flem¬ 
ish  scythe's  with  snaths  and  grain 
hooks;  a  house,  a  barn  and  two 
ricks,  a  journal  box  and  iron  sup¬ 
port,  a  half  worn  fan,  a  wooden  sled, 
two  axes,  four  forks,  a  dung  fork  and 
sled,  an  auger,  a  hammer,  a  brace,  two 
iron  wedges,  a  negro  named  Samson, 
a  negress  named  Marya  with  four 
children  to  wit:  Three  boys  named 
Jan  Tap,  Will  and  Harma  and  a  girl 
named  Sara. 

“The  above  inventory  was  made  by 
the  guardians  Capt.  Gerrit  Teunise 
and  Claes  Siverse  in  the  presence  of 
us,  the  undersigned  in  Albany,  the 
3rd  of  June  1696. 

Pr.  Schuylar, 

Dirk  Wessells, 

Kill,  van  Rensselaer.” 

The  records  of  the  Dutch  Reform¬ 
ed  church  of  Albany  in  a  connected 
form  begin  in  1693,  when  the  regis¬ 
ter  of  Baptism  was'  started.  The 
famous  list  of  members  in  the  hand 
writing  of  Dominie  Dellius  amounts 
to  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
names.  They  show  that  on  March 
21st,  1695,  Claes  Sivers  was  admit¬ 
ted  a  member,  as  was  also  the  young 
woman  who  would  become  a  few 
years  later  his  wife.  Following  her 
name,  “Orma  Van  Petten,”  in  paren¬ 
thesis  is  written,  “wife  of  Claas  Siv- 
ersend.” 
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The  record  of  their  marriage  is 
as  follows:  “Married  July  26,  1699, 
Claes  Siversen,  young  man  born  in 
Denmark  living  at  Albany,  and 
Amatje  Van  Patten,  young  damsel 
born  and  living  in  Albany,  by  Dirk 
Wessels  and  Albert  Ryckman,  Jus¬ 
tices.” 

From  the  Baptismal  record  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned  are  taken  the 
names  of  their  children,  the  3rd  gen¬ 
eration  in  America:  1.  Jurrian 
(George)  baptised  Sept.  15,  1700;  2. 
Marytje,  baptised  Feb.  1st,  1702;  3. 

Eva,  baptised  October  24,  1703;  4. 

Nicolaus  (Claas)  July  28,  1706. 

The  family  evidently  continued  to 
dwell  in  or  about  Albany,  while 
Claas,  the  father,  looked  after  his 
wards,  the  two  sons  of  Martin  Ger- 
ritsen  vam  Bergen.  Claas  died  be¬ 
fore  they  reached  their  maturity. 
The  exact  date  is  unknown  but  it  is 
prior  to  Feb.  9,  1709,  for  on  that  date 


his  widow  married  Cornelius  Laur- 
entse  Van  Wormer. 

Fourth  Generation:  —  Jurrian 
(George)  eldest  child  of  Claes,  mar¬ 
ried  Elizabeth  Groot  1727  at  Sche¬ 
nectady.  Their  children  were:  1. 
Nicholas,  baptised  May  30th,  1728,  at 
Albany.  2.  Anna,  baptised  June  18, 
1730,  at  Catskill;  3.  Gertrude,  bap¬ 
tised  March  26,  1732,  at  Catskill, 
(married  Ensign  John  Van  Aernam, 
brother  of  Capt.  Jacob;  she  died  June 
5,  1S22.  Buried  on  Severson  farm); 

4.  Simon,  baptised  Jan.  27,  1735; 

5.  Johannes  baptised  about  1740;  6. 
Neeltje,  baptised'  Dec.  23rd,  1745,  at 
Athens;  7.  Eva,  baptised  May  4, 
1748,  at  Athens. 

Baptismal  records  are  the  means 
by  which  we  are  enabled  to  trace  the 
family  from  Albany  to  Catskill  and 
then  to  Athens  where  perhaps  they 
occupied  and  cultivated  some  of  the 
lands  willed  to  their  father  by  old 
uncle  Marte  Gerritsen. 
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About  tbei  year  1750,  Jurrian  and 
his  family  came  to  the  West  Manor 
of  Rensselaerwyck  where  they  settled 
here  on  a  tract  of  land  known  in 
these  days  as  the  “Elmer  Severson 
farm”  and  now  owned  hy  Mr.  George 
H.  Brandle.  It  is  one  of  the  three 
places  in  our  immediate  locality  de¬ 
signated  on  “Bleecker’s  Map  of  the 
Manor  of  Rensselaerwyck  With  the 
Homesteads  Thereon  1763”  and  is 
labeled  “Juria  Siverse.”  The'  main 
part  of  the  present  house  was  built 
during  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 
Directly  across  the  road  is  the  old 
family  cemetery,  where  the  graves 
of  the  slaves  are>  marked  with  simple 
field  stone  while  many  of  the  other 
headstones  are  scarcely  more'  elabor¬ 
ate. 

It  was  the  courtesy  of  the  times  for 
those  who  had  an  established  burying 
ground  to  permit  the  burial  in  their 
plot  of  neighbors  who  had  none  of 
their  own.  So  we  find  buried  in  the 
Severson  plot  “I.  (meant  for  J.) 
Kidnie  1772.”  He  was  the  neighbor 
across  the  road  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  the  Bronson  family,  which 
homestead  is  also  designated  on  the 
“Bleecker  Map.”  The  “Widow  Kid¬ 
ney’s  Farm”  is  referred  to  in  later 
deeds  and  descriptions  of  property 
connected  with  the  Seversons. 

Many  of  the  inscriptions  on  these 
forty  or  more  stones  are  very  difficult 
to  decipher  and  some  impossible  be¬ 
cause  of  the  rough  and  irregular  char¬ 
acter  of  the  field  stones.  A  number 
of  them  follow  as  nearly  as  we  can 
reproduce  them. 

IvAosP  AD  1781 


IsV 

SOB  1771 
II 


E  M  1768 
10  —  AG 


Hero ’ns  Wever  (Heronimus) 
did  June  26  1785  AGE 
75 


A  crude  outline  of  a  heart  is 
scratched  about  this  one: 

IB  D  M  25 
A  22  Ye 
1778 


Another  similar  one: 

A  —  P  (April)  24  1778 
M  W 
60 


And  still  another: 

0  T  B  21 
1775 
C  — S 

This  we  know  refers  to  Claas 
(Nicholas)  Severson,  youngest  child 
of  the  first  Claas,  born  July  28,  1706 
Died  —  “Oct.  21,  1775.  C(laas)  — 
S(everson)” 

Fifth  Generation — 

Johannes  Severson,  youngest  son  of 
Jurrian,  married  Maria  Van  Wormer 
in  1764  and  their  children  were- 

1.  George  1766-1813. 

2.  Frederick  1768-1838. 

3.  Nicholas  1769-1845. 

4.  Cornelius  1777. 

5.  Abraham  1779. 

6.  Margretha,  whose  record  of  bap¬ 
tism  was  taken  back  to  the  Lutheran 
church  of  Schoharie  by  the  Rev.  P. 
N.  Sommer.  It  reads,  “Margretha 
1781  Nov.  26.  Parents  Johannes 
Severs  es — Maryge.” 

7.  Anna  1787. 

8.  Eva  1790. 

Before  going  further  in  the  gene¬ 
alogy,  let  us  look  briefly  at  the  mili¬ 
tary  record  of  the  family.  In  1767  we 
find  as  soldiers  of  the  militia  in  the 
Colony  of  Rensselaerwyck,  under  the 
command  of  Lt.  John  M.  Veeder  and 
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Ensign  Gerret  Banker,  “John  Severse” 
(Johannes  first  mentioned)  and  Nic¬ 
olas,  his  brother,  the  eldest  child  of 
Jurrian. 

This  same  “John  Severs”  was  in 
the  3rd  Regiment,  Albany  Co.  Militia, 
which  s.aw  active  Revolutionary  ser¬ 
vice  from  Oct.  28,  1779  to  Nov.  4, 
1781  under  Col.  Philip  P.  Schuyler  and 
Capt.  Jacob  Van  Aernam.  Claas, 
(Nicholas),  the  brother,  just  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  last  paragraph  is  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  Albany  Co.  Land  Bounty 
Rights  as  a  soldier  who  furnished  a 
man  to  go  at  his  own  expense  to  fight 
in  his  place.  This  was  the  custom 
for  older  men  if  they  were  financially 
able  to  do  so. 

Abraham,  number  five  in  the  list  of 
the  children  of  Johannes,  was  a 
soldier  in  the  war  of  1812. 

Sixth  generation.  Line  of  George 
1766-1813,  George,  son  of  Johannes, 
married  first  Margaret  Mann.  Here 
is  a  copy  of  a  record  found  in  a  little 
old  hair  trunk  belonging  to  John  T. 
Severson  of  this  village.  It  w.as 
evidently  a  piece  torn  out  of  an 
ancient  Bible. 

“Anno  Domine  1785,  July  30th,  I, 
George  Severse,  was  married  to  Mar¬ 
garet  Man  by  the  Revend.  Doctr. 
Sommer.”  (Lutheran  pastor  from 
Schoharie). 

“Aug.  29th  w.as  born  my  first  son 
1786  named  Johannes  Babt.  by  Doctr. 
Snyder.” 

“1788  was  born  my  second  son 
Oct.  31st  named  peter  babt.  by  Domni 
Braffle.” 

“1794  July  24  was  born  my  third 
son  named  George  Babtd.  by  the 
Revnd.  Domine  Van  huysen.” 

(1st  regular  minister  of  the  Helle- 
berg  Dutch  Church). 

“1800  Nov.  10th  was  born  my  fourth 
son  named  Henry  Bab.  by  the  Reverd, 
Domine  Van  huysen.” 

“Was  married  to  my  second  wife 
Mary  Post  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Van 
Huysen  on  the  5th  day  of  June  1802.” 

“July  2nd  1804  was  born  my  fifth 
son  named  Simon  Baptised  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Van  Huysen.” 


“Aug.  16,  1808  w.as  born  my  daugh¬ 
ter  named  Margaret  baptised  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Van  Huysen.” 

Deaths 

“Memory  of  George  Severson  who 
departed  this  life  Aug.  15,  1813,  aged 
47  year,  4  months  and  9  days.” 

“Memory  of  Margaret  wife  of 
George  Severson  who  departed  this 
life  Dec.  27,  1801  aged  34  yrs.  11  mo. 
and  23  days.” 

“Memory  of  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Geo.  and  Mary  (Post)  Severson  who 
departed  this  life  Jan.  6,  1810  .aged  2 
yrs.  6  mo.  and  21  days.” 

“Memory  of  Mary  Post  who  was 
wife  of  George  Severson,  departed  this 
life  Ap.  1st,  1826  aged  60  years,  5  mo. 
and  9  days.” 

The  third  son,  George,  was  the 
grandfather  of  John  T.  Severson  and 
by  older  inhabitants  of  this  locality 
is  still  remembered  today  as  “Old 
Yerry,”  who  lived  until  1883,  and  to 
the  ripe  age  of  89. 

Sixth  generation. — 'Line  of  Nicholas, 
1769-1845.  Nicholas,  son  of  Johannes, 
married  first  Elizabeth  Terpening, 
1790;  second,  Sarah  Post,  1798.  Chil¬ 
dren  by  the  first  wife:  John  N.,  1792- 
1871.  (The  late  Elmer  Severson’s 
grandfather  and  also  grandfather  of 
Walter  Severson.)  Nancy,  1796. 

By  the  second  wife: 

Elizabeth  1799 — who  married  Nich- 
olaus  Crounse,  parents  of  Benjamin 
Crounse  who  but  recently  died. 

Lena  1801;  Marie  1803;  Margaret 
1806;  Benjamin  1809;  Nicholas,  Jr., 
1811;  Jane  1813;  Sally  Ann  1817; 
George  N.  1819  (Grandfather  of  Mil¬ 
lard  H.  Severson);  and  Diana  1823. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  any 
further  into  the  genealogy  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  the  10th  generation  of  which  re¬ 
sides  here  today,  and  have  given  this 
much  to  assist  in  understanding  the 
documents  and  references  that  will 
follow.  Out  of  the  previously  men¬ 
tioned  old  hair  trunk  we  have  some 
very  interesting  papers  which,  be¬ 
cause  they  portray  life  in  this  locality 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  will 
be  given  in  our  succeeding  articles. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


RARE  PRICE  SCHEDULE  IS  FOUND  IN  OLD  PATROON  BOOK  DATING 
BACK  TO  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


“Taking  my  rents  at  quarter  without 
fuss 

Or  legal  jangle,  neither  more  nor  fas¬ 
ter 

Than  the  bond  designated — money, 
turkeys,  pigs, 

Or  cora  by  the  schepel.” 

— Helderbergia. 

—  O  — 

May  we  not  with  profit  glance 
briefly  again  at  the  Colony  of  Rens- 
selaerwyck,  to  the  West  Manor  of 
which  had  come  the  Seversons,  Its 
establishment  and  its  extent  have 
been  previously  described.  At  the 
English  conquest  of  the  province  of 
New  York  in  1664,  the  Colony  of 
Rensselaerwyck  fell  with  it.  By  a 
royal  charter  of  1685,  this  Dutch  Col¬ 
ony  of  Rensselaerwyck  had  been  con¬ 
verted  and  created  into  a  regular  lord- 
ship  or  manor  with  all  the  privileges 
and  incidents  belonging  to  an  English 
estate  and  jurisdiction  of  the  manor¬ 
ial  kind.  To  the  lord  of  the  Manor 
was  expressly  given  authority  to  ad¬ 
minister  justice  within  his  domain. 
He  had  the  right  with  free  holders 
and  inhabitants  of  the  Manor  to  a  sep¬ 
arate  representation  in  the  Colonial 
Assembly.  All  these  rights  continued 
unimpaired  down  to  the  Revolution. 

The  exact  character  of  the  agree¬ 
ments  made  with  the  settlers  who 
came  into  this  section  between  1740 
and  1750  is  unknown.  If  they  were 
given  any  document,  none  has  ever 
been  found  thus  far.  “The  original 
leases  for  the  West  Manor  were  all 
burned,”  says  Mr.  Van  Laer,  “in  the 
Capitol  fire  that  destroyed  a  great 
part  of  the  Van  Rensselaer  papers.” 

Neither  can  we  tell  what  the  exact 
boundaries  of  the  Severson  tract  were 
at  that  time.  However,  as  soon  as 
Stephen  III,  known  also  as  the  “Good 
Patroon,”  the  “Old  Patroon,”  and  the 
“Last  of  the  Patroons,”  became  of 
age  and  assumed  his  proprietorship, 
he  began  to  give  definite  written 
leases  and  deeds.  We  are  familiar 
with  the  character  of  these  convey¬ 


ances  from  the  Van  Aernam  lease 
and  the  “valid  deed”  of  the  Crounses 
previously  quoted. 

The  lease  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer 
gave  to  Johannis,  son  of  Juria,  and 
to  his  eldest  son  George,  is  non-exis¬ 
tent,  but  the  description  of  the  tract 
involved  occurs  in  a  later  release  in 
the  estate  of  his  father  by  another 
.son  of  Johannis,  Frederic,  to  his  bro¬ 
ther  George. 

Tn  part,  this  document  reads  as  fo7 
lows: 

“This  Indenture,  made  this  seven¬ 
teenth  day  of  December,  in  the  year 
or  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-eight,  between  Fred¬ 
eric  Severson  of  the  Town  of  Water- 
Vliet  in  the  County  of  Albany  and 
State  of  New  York,  of  the  one  part, 
and  George  Severson  of  the  same  ... 
etc.  .,. . .  of  the  other  part.  Whereas, 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  proprietor 
of  the  Manor  of  Rensselaerwyck,  in 
and  by  a  Certain  Indenture  of  Release 
bearing  date  the  30th  day  of  April  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  did 
grant,  bargain,  etc.,  unto  Johannis  Se¬ 
verson  (since  deceased)  and  to  the 
above  named  George  Severson  and 
to  their  Heirs  and  Assigns  forever 
(upon  and  under  the  provisos  and 
conditions  therein  mentioned),  All 
that  certain  tract  or  parcel  of  land 
whereon  the  said  Johannis  and  George 
then  lived,  and  being  in  the  Manor  of 
Rensselaerwyck  aforesaid — 

“Beginning  at  a  stake  and  heap  of 
stones  on  the  south  side  of  the  Scho- 
harry  Road  set  up  for  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  Widow  Kidney’s  Farm 
(Bronson  place)  and  runs  etc.,  etc., 
etc.,  to  the  place  of  beginning — Con¬ 
taining  three  hundred  and  twenty  and 
one  quarter  acres  of  land.  Now  this 
Indenture  Witnesseth  that  the  said 
Frederic  Severson  for  and  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars  to  him  in  hand  paid  . . .  hath 

•  •  •  released  . . .  all  his  interest  _ 

in  the  above  named  tract.” 
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The  description  of  this  property 
would  make  it  cover  the  present  “El¬ 
mer  J.  Severson”  farm  and  extend 
along  the  south  side  of  Altamont’s 
Main  street  up  to  and  a  distance  upon 
the  mountain. 

Prom  the  documents  at  hand,  it  is 
evident  that  Nicholas,  brother  of 
George,  after  their  father’s  death  was 
permitted  to  remain  on  the  old  home¬ 
stead  while  George  built  the  house 
at  the  foot  of  the  “Altamont  Hill,” 
the  old  tavern  in  the  attic  of  which 
was  discovered  a  great  part  of  the 
material  we  are  using. 

A  glance  at  the  “patroon  book” 
shows  the  amounts  paid  annually  for 
rent  in  wheat,  oats,  barley,  loads  of 
wood,  fat  fowls  or  cash.  This  old 
book,  the  size  and  shape  of  an  auto¬ 
graph  album,  has  been  preserved  care¬ 
fully  all  these  years  among  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Nicholas,  son  of  Johan- 
nis,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  Elmer  J.  Severson.  In  it  are 
pinned  or  sewed  the  receipts  for  the 
years  between  1800  and  1869. 

The  first  receipt  reads — “Jan.  23d, 
1800,  received  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Sever¬ 
son  18  bushels  and  45  pounds  wheat, 
one  Load  Wood,  and  four  fowls  on 
account  of  Rent  for  the  farm  Leased 
to  John  and  George  Severtse  from 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer.  Signed 
Ralph  Pratt.” 

A  real  autograph  album  this  proves 
to  be — autographs  of  the  agents  of 
the  patroon  for  69  years.  Pratt  is 
followed  by  William  Root,  William 
Burton,  Thomas  Mayhew,  A.  Hun, 
R.  Dunbar,  Junr.,  Casparus  P.  Pruyn, 
Andrew  D.  Lansing,  Howard  Boyd, 
and  Chas.  Van  Zandt. 

In  1803  the  receipt  reads — “of  Nich¬ 
olas  and  Jury  (George)  Severtsen  for 
Nicholas,  nine  pounds  cash  on  Rent 
for  S.  V.  Rensselaer.” 

Frequently  there  were  several  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  same  year  represent¬ 
ing  payments  on  the  installment  plan. 
After  1813  the  annual  payment  record¬ 
ed  in  the  “patroon  book”  drops  about 
half,  and  we  looked  for  the  reason 
until  we  discovered  in  the  little  old 
trunk  corresponding  receipts  for  the 
same  years  and  for  about  equal  am¬ 
ounts  issued  on  the  same  farm  to  Geo. 
Severtsen,  son  of  George,  who  died  in 
1813.  This  is  evidence  that  after 
George’s  death  the  division  of  the  or¬ 


iginal  farm  'between  Nicholas  and  his 
nephew  George  was  fully  recognized 
by  the  Van  Rensselaers  and  receipts 
issued  separately  for  the  lower  place 
to  Nicholas  and  his  heirs;  for  the 
upper  place  at  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  to  George’s  heirs. 

The  absence  of  any  receipt  from 
1838  until  1851  is  very  significant.  A 
lengthy  discussion  of  the  underlying 
causes  and  growth  of  the  anti-rent 
movement  in  Albany  county,  armed 
rebellion  and  military  activities 
against  dissenters,  rise  of  Anti-Rent 
political  parties,  and  establishment 
of  their  official  paper,  the  “Freehold¬ 
er,”  court  decisions,  court  orders,  evic¬ 
tions,  impassioned  legislative  speech¬ 
es  and  finally  the  injustices  perpe¬ 
trated  on  poor  land  holders  by  spec¬ 
ulators  and  adventurers  such  as  our 
well  known  Col.  Walter  Church  who 
built  the  “Kushaqua”  (now  LaSalette 
Seminary) — all  these  might  be  apro¬ 
pos  at  this  time,  but  we  must  delay 
such  a  discussion  for  a  future  paper. 

As  just  stated,  the  Seversons  had 
paid  their  rent  as  regularly  as  the 
years  up  to  1838.  Then  the  “Good 
Patroon”  died  Jan.  26th,  1839,  and  his 
sons  became  sternly  exacting.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  anti-rent  propaganda  had 
its  effect  immediately  here.  The  evil 
day  was  but  postponed  and  the  farm¬ 
er  had  to  pay  eventually.  The  1851 
receipt  reads — “Received  of  John  N. 
Severson  (son  of  Nicholas)  Cash 
Three  Hundred  Dollars  and  his  Note 
for  One  Hundred  and  Thirteen  Dol¬ 
lars  ninety-seven  cents  of  which  when 
the  Note  is  paid  Three  Hundred  Thir¬ 
ty-three  dollars  and  ninety-seven  cents 
will  be  on  account  of  the  Rent  for  the 
Farm  leased  to  Geo.  &  Johannis  Se¬ 
verson,  75.00  for  Interest,  and  five 
dollars  accepted1  for  Costs.” 

Again  the  agitation  against  the  pa¬ 
troon  system  by  our  “Whig  Anti- 
Renters  of  the  Town  of  Guilderland” 
is  reflected  in  a  break  in  payments 
from  1856  to  1864,  when  court  de¬ 
cisions  and  eviction  orders  brought 
many  tenants  to  terms  and  we  see 
$224.56  paid  on  back  rent  and  $50.00 
interest. 

For  some  time  past,  the  proprietors, 
tired  of  long  continued  resistance, 
were  beginning  to  accept  cash  settle¬ 
ments  in  lieu  of  all  future  rents,  so 
we  find  John  N.  anxious  to  relieve 
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Patroon’s  receipt  for  rent  on  Severson  Lease,  paid  in  wheat  delivered  at 
the  Manor  House. 


his  lands  of  all  encumbrances,  pay¬ 
ing  $470.00  in  1868  and  in  1869  $180.00 
“On  account  of  Rent  and  Release  of 
Farm  Leased  to  George  and  Johannis 
Severson”  eighty-nine  years  previous¬ 
ly,  and  to  Jurrian,  the  pioneer,  per¬ 
haps  40  years  earlier.  The  corre¬ 
sponding  receipts  to  George  Severson 
show  payments  of  similar  large  sums 
as  final  tribute  to  those  who  had  been 
lords  of  the  Manor  for  239  years.  It 
must  have  been  with  distinct  pride 
that  the  heirs  of  Nicholas  and  the 
heirs  of  George  marched  to  the  county 
clerk’s  office  and  there  saw  proper¬ 
ly  recorded  in  the  book  of  deeds  the 
following: — “John  J.  Severson  (son 
of  John  N.  and  father  of  Elmer)  et 
al.  Release  of  Rent,  3501/!  acres  S.  W. 
of  Widow  Kidney’s  Lot.  Original 
lease  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  to  Geo. 
Severson  et  al.,  Ap.  30,  1780.  Re¬ 
lease  of  Rent  1869.” 

Among  the  receipts  for  rent  was 
found  the  following  partly  printed, 
partly  written  schedule  of  the  “Price 
of  Wheat — 4  Fowls — 1  days  Service” 
to  assist  the  tenant  in  his  computa¬ 
tion  of  annual  dues,  Jan.  1,  1825  to 
1859.  This  was  especially  of  value 
where  the  tenant  had  been  delinquent 
for  a  long  period.  It  is  noticeable 
that  while  the  price  of  fowls  and  a 
day’s  service  remained  practically 
constant  for  the  entire  34  years,  the 
price  of  wheat  had  a  wide  range,  dis¬ 
closing  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
various  years. 


PRICE  OF  WHEAT 


1  Bu. 

Four 

1  day’s 

Wheat 

Fowls 

Service 

Jan.  1,  1825 

8s  Od 

4s 

16s 

1826 

7s  Od 

4s 

16s 

1827 

8s  Od 

4s 

16s 

1828 

8s  Od 

4s 

16s 

,  1829 

14s  Od 

4s 

16s 

1830 

8is  Od 

4s 

16s 

1831 

10s  Od 

4s 

16s 

1832 

10s  Od 

4s 

16s 

1833 

10s  Od 

4s 

16s 

1834 

8s  Od 

4s 

16s 

1835 

8is  Od 

4s 

16s 

1836 

12s  Od 

4s 

16s 

1837 

18s  Od 

6s 

16s 

1838 

13s  Od 

6s 

16s 

1839 

14s  Od 

6s 

16s 

1840 

9<s  Od 

6s 

16s 

1841 

8s  Od 

4s 

16s 

1842 

10s  Od 

4s 

16s 

1843 

7s  Od 

4s 

16s 

1844 

8s  Od 

4s 

16s 

1845 

7is  6d 

4s 

16s 

•  1846 

9s  6d 

4s 

16s 

1847 

9s  Od 

4s 

16s 

1848 

10s  6d 

4s 

16s 

1849 

9  s  6d 

4s 

16s 

1850 

9is  6d 

4s 

16s 

1851 

9s  Od 

4s 

16s 

1852 

8s  Od 

4s 

16s 

1853 

9  s  6d 

4s 

16s 

1854 

14s  Od 

4s 

16s 

1855 

18s  Od 

4s 

16s 

1856 

16s  Od 

4s 

16s 

1857 

12s  6d 

6s 

16s 

1858 

9s  Od 

6s 

16s 

1859 

10s  Od 

6s 

16s 

CHAPTER  XXV 

TALES  OF  THE  WAYSIDE  INN  —  ANCIENT  TAVERN  OF  SEVERSONS 

OF  OLD  HELLEBERGH 


“The  windows  of  the  wayside  inn 

Gleamed  red  with  firelight  through  the 

leaves 

Of  woodbine,  hanging  from  the  eaves 
Their  crimson  curtains  rent  and  thin 
A  region  of  repose  it  seems, 

A  place  of  slumber  and  of  dreams 
Remote  among  the  wooded  hills!.... 
But  noon  and  night,  the  panting  teams 
Stop  under' the  great  oaks,  that  throw 
Tangles  of  light  and  shade  below, 

On  roofs  and  doors  and  window  sills.” 

Thus  sang  Longfellow  of  the  famous 
Sudbury  hostelry,  but  his  delightful 
verse  could  easily  have  been  as  de¬ 
scriptive  of  a  certain  wayside  inn 
nestling  at  the  very  foot  of  the  Helle- 
berg  Mountains,  on  the  “Old  Scho¬ 
harie  Road.” 

The  Revolution  had  just  ended. 
Here  the  countryside  was  slowly 
settling  back  to  gain  its  breath  after 
the  years  of  turmoil.  It  would  still  be 
many  a  day  before  neighbors  of  op¬ 
posite  conviction  could  forgive  treat¬ 
ment  accorded  one  another  under 
excuse  of  war.  In  fact  for  the  British 
sympathizer  many  years  would  still 
elapse  before  his  life  below  these 
mountains  would  be  endurable.  But 
people  were  moving  into  the  section 
in  greater  numbers.  Farms  were 
being  leased,  buildings  erected.  Roads, 
too,  were  being  put  in  better  shape. 
Years  before,  Mayor  Evert  Bancker 
had  taken  a  canoe  up  the  Normanskill 
to  reach  his  farm  in  the  country,  pre¬ 
ferring  this  route  to  the  pathway 
through  the  forests,  worn  by  mocca- 
sined  feet  of  Indian  trappers.  The 
horses  of  the  early  Palatines  had 
widened  this  path  as  necessity  com¬ 
pelled  a  direct  route  from  “Schohary” 
to  Albany,  and  the  ox  teams  and 
wagons  of  our  own  settlers  loaded 
with  provisions  for  the  Saratoga 
battlefield  had  then,  made  further  im¬ 
provement  imperative. 


So  the  public  wagon  road  brought 
the  stage  route  from  Schoharie  to  Al¬ 
bany  and  this  in  turn,  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  perhaps,  influenced  George 
Severson,  after  the  division  of  the 
original  farm,  to  locate  his  Inn  at  the 
very  foot  of  the  steep  incline  that  led 
over  the  mountains  on  the  “Old  Scho¬ 
hary  Road.”  Today  still  stands  that 
venerable  structure,  much  as  original¬ 
ly  built  of  materials  that  defy  the 
years.  With  little  imagination  we  are 
able  to  take  from  the  recesses  of  the 
spacious  attic  a  multitude  of  objects, 
remarkably  intact,  and  place  them 
again  throughout  the  building  in  their 
respective  stations  as  of  old.  Let  us 
put  the  andirons  and  shovel  before 
the  fireplace,  the  dishes  in  the  cup¬ 
board  of  the  dining  room;  in  the 
kitchen  the  cooking  utensils,  the 
candle  moulds,  the  foot  warmers,  the 
low-backed  chairs;  in  the  bed  rooms 
the  wash  stands  and  the  chests;  in 
the  closets  the  beaver  hats  and  boxes 
of  bonnets;  in  the  basement  the  spin¬ 
ning  wheels  for  wool  and  flax,  the  old 
loom,  the  hackles  still  bearing  flax 
that  flourished  in  our  fields;  in  the 
bar-room  the  desk  with  ink  horn,  quill 
and  bar-book,  the  copper  reservoir  al¬ 
ways  ready  with  the  water  for  hot 
toddy.  Let  us  people  the  tavern 
again  with  the  ancients — the  good 
housewife,  her  children,  the  slaves  at 
work  in  the  basement,  the  hostler 
changing  the  double  teams  of  horses, 
while  the  stage  stands  without  and 
“Mine  Host”  hurries  here  and  there 
to  serve  the  needs  of  travelers,  thank¬ 
ful  of  a  chance  to  stretch  their  legs 
and  sample  the  renowned  cider  of 
“Dutch  Gerry,”  or,  maybe,  a  glass  of 
his  “bitters.” 

But  enough  of  reverie!  Let  us  as¬ 
semble  facts.  John  T.  Severson  re¬ 
calls  many  a  story  of  his  grandfather, 
born  in  the  tavern  in  1794.  The  old 
man  would  tell  how  his  mother  often 
stood  at  her  back  door  and  shot  wild 
pigeons  in  the  woods  that  crowded 
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THE  WAYSIDE  INN  of  “Old  Yerry”  Severson  as  it  appears  today. 


close  down  from  the  hillside;  how  an 
Indian  had  hollowed  the  great  wooden 
bowl  from  a  maple  knot  cut  from  a 
tree  that  stood  where  Raymond  Hayes 
resides;  how  the  drovers  from  Scho¬ 
harie  came  into  the  bar-room  with 
their  lunches  in  cheese  boxes  and 
washed  down  their  meal  with  cider  or 
“bitters”  while  their  hogs  or  sheep  or 
turkeys  were  herded  in  the  yard;  how 
the  stage  line  used  these  great  stables 
as  a  relay  point  in  the  hard,  tiresome 
journey  from  Schoharie  to  Albany; 
how  that  famous  Indian  fighter,  “Tim” 
Murphy  was  a  frequent  guest.  He 
told  of  the  days  when  “Old  Ginnie,” 
the  slave,  was  wont  to  doze  in  the 
basement  as  she  spun,  and  how  he 
would  steal  up,  twist  a  long  string  of 
flax  against  her  kinky  head  and  set 
fire  to  it,  how  she  would  jump  and 
yell  but  never  suspect  him,  thinking 
it  was  a  spark  from  the  fireplace. 

The  earliest  license  for  the  tavern 
we  have  found  is  dated  1795  and  reads 
thus: — 

“The  Commissioners  of  Excise,  Al¬ 
bany  County,  SS,  For  the  Town  of 
Water  Vliet — by  virtue  of  a  law, 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  State 


of  New  York,  on  the  first  day  of 
March  1788,  entitled,  ‘An  act  to  lay  a 
duty  of  excise  on  strong  liquors;  and 
for  the  better  regulating  inns  and 
taverns’  Do  hereby  licence  George 
Severtse  of  said  town,  who  is  of  good 
moral  character,  to  keep  a  public  Inn 
or  Tavern  and  permit  him  to  retail 
Strong  and  Spiritous  liquors  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  aforesaid  law  in  the  case 
made  and  provided)  from  the  date  of 
these  presents  until  the  first  day  of 
March  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-six.  It  appearing  to  the 
Commissioners  necessary  that  a  public 
inn  or  tavern  be  kept  at  the  said 
place. 

“Given  under  our  hands  and  seals, 
in  the  town  aforesaid,  this  second  day 
of  March  1795. 

“Signed, 

S.  V.  Rensselaer, 

Francis  Marshall, 

Volkert  Vedder, 
Commissioners  of  Excise.” 

“Printed  by  Charles  R.  and  George 

Webster,  No.  2  Pearl  Street,  Al¬ 
bany.” 
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This  in  itself  would  be  interesting 
if  signed  by  unknown  characters,  but 
the  original  signatures  of  these  three 
commissioners  add  .an  immense 
amount  of  historical  worth.  The  first 
is  the  genuine  signature  of  the  “Good 
Patroon” — not  an  imitation  by  one  of 
his  clerks  such  as  occurs  on  the  many 
leases  and  receipts  we  have  studied. 
To  have  this  renowned  man,  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor,  on  the  excise  board,  in¬ 
dicated  its  importance.  True  he  was 
yet  but  31.  A  graduate  of  Harvard  in 
1772  he  came  into  his  inheritance  soon 
after  “  a  feudal  lord  of  vast  wealth.” 
He  would  later  make  his  fame  as  a 
patron  of  learning,  founder  of  R.  P.  I., 
a  friend  of  agriculture,  first  president 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  State 
Agricultural  society,  Major  General  of 
N.  Y.  troops  in  the  War  of  1812,  Re¬ 
gent  of  the  University  of  the  State, 
Erie  Canal  Commissioner,  and  Grand 
Master  of  Masons  of  New  York. 

The  second  signer,  Francis  Mar¬ 
shall,  had  been  quarter  master  of  the 


Fifth  Regiment,  Albany  County  Militia 
(3rd  Rensselaerwyck  Battalion)  in 
the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

The  third  signer,  Volkert  Veeder, 
was  Capt.,  4th  Regiment  1775,  Major 
and  then  Lieutenant-Colonel  1778  of 
the  Fifth  Regiment  and  very  promi¬ 
nent  throughout  the  Revolution.  At 
the  close  of  the  war,  he  became  an 
elder  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church 
of  the  Helleberg  at  the  present 
Osborn’s  Corners,  to  which  each 
Sunday  he  had  to  travel  from  his 
home  far  off  toward  Albany  on  the 
banks  of  the  Normanskill. 

Well  might  old  George  be  proud  of 
such  a  document  when  three  such 
men  as  these  had  testified  above  their 
signatures  that  he  was  of  good  re¬ 
pute  and  a  worthy  inn  keeper,  and 
well  he  might  with  admiration  gaze 
upon  it  framed  above  his  desk  until 
“the  fire  burned  low,  the  Landlord’s 
eyes  were  closed  in  sleep.” 


The  Commiffioners  of  Excife, 

///  n  zr  ?  1  /OR  the  Town  of  ffc x&t,  by  vir- 

ounty,  .  tue 0f  a  jaw>  pafled  by  the  legiflaturc  of  the 

Hate  of  New-York,  on  the  firfl:  day  of  March.  1788,  entitled,  “  An  add  to  lay  a 
“  duty  of  excife  on  (Long  liquors:  and  for  the  better  regulating  inns  and  taverns,’* 

DO  hereby  licence  — - — — -  of 

—  who  is  of  gdod  moral  charaGer,  to  keep  a  public  INN  or  TAVERN, 
and  permit  him  to  retail  ftrong  and  fpiritous  liquors,  [according  to  the  aforefaid 
law,  in  that  cafe  made  and  provided]  from  the  date  of  thefe  prefents  until  the  firft 
day  of  March,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  ninety-  It  appearing  to  the 

commiffioners  neceffiary  that  a  public  inn  or  tavern  be  kept  at  the  faid  place. 

GIVEN  under  our  hands  and  feals,  in  the  town  aforefaid,  this 
day  of  179  . 


* 


*■  Commiffioners  of  Excife. 
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Printed  by  Charles  R.  and  George  Webfter,  No.  a,  Pearl-ftreet,  Albany. 
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THE  LANDLORD’S  WILL 


By  an  act  of  the  legislature  Feb.  26, 
1803,  the  town  of  Guilderland  was 
formed  from  the  town  of  Water  Vliet. 
In  .accordance  with  the  law  erecting 
the  town,  the  first  town  meeting  was 
held  April  5,  1803  at  the  “house  of 
Henry  Apple”  (the  present  Hawthorne 
Inn  at  Osborn’s  Corners.) 

Licenses  for  the  wayside  inn  of  the 
Seversons  are  now  worded  more 
elaborately  due  perhaps  to  a  feeling 
of  sudden  importance  in  the  young 
township.  For  a  fee  of  $7.50  the  com¬ 
missioners  awarded  the  following 
document  to  “Landlord  Yerry.” 

“County  of  Albany,  SS: 

“At  a  Board  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Excise  for  the  Town  of  Guilderland 
in  the  County  of  Albany  holden  at  the 
dwelling  house  of  Henry  Apple  in  the 
same  town,  the  third  day  of  May 
whereof  are  present  Peter  Vanpetten 
the  Supervisor  of  the  said  town  and 
John  Schoolcraft  and  Evert  Van- 
Aernam,  Esquires,  Justices  of  the 
Peace  for  the  said  County,  resident 
in  the  Town  aforesaid. 

“We,  the  said  Commissioners  of 
Excise,  do  hereby  licence  George 
Severson  of  the  said  Town  of  Guilder- 
land  to  keep  an  Inn  or  Tavern  in  the 
dwellingdiouse  where  he  now  resides 
at  on  the  Schoharry  Road  and  not 
elsewhere,  from  the  date  of  these 
presents  until  the  first  Tuesday  of 
May  next  ensuing,  and  no  longer;  so 
as  the  said  Inn  or  Tavern  may  be  duly 
kept,  and  no  unlawful  Games  per¬ 
mitted,  nor  any  Gaming  Table  or 
Shuffle  Board  be  kept  within  the 
same,  or  within  any  out-house,  yard, 
or  garden  belonging  thereunto,  against 
the  provision  of  the  statute  in  such 
case  made  and  provided;  for  the  due 
observance  whereof,  by  the  person 
hereby  licenced,  a  recognizance  hath 
been  entered  into  pursuant  to  the 
said  statute.”  (Meaning  that  he  had 
to  post  a  bond). 

“And  the  said  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners,  upon  evidence  satisfactory  to 


them,  have  resolved,  that  the  said 
George  Severson  is  of  good  moral 
character,  and  of  sufficient  abilities 
to  keep  an  Inn  or  Tavern,  and  that 
he  has  accommodations  to  entertain 
travelers,  and  that  an  Inn  or  Tavern 
is  absolutely  necessary  at  the  place 
aforesaid  for  the  actual  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  travelers,  as  the  said  act 
directs.  In  witness  whereof,  we  have 
hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals,  the 
day  and  year,  and  at  the  place 
aforesaid.” 

“Signed: 

Peter  Vanpetten, 

Evert  Van  Aernam, 

John  Schoolcraft, 
Commissioners  of  Excise.” 

The  second  commissioner  was  a 
son  of  Capt.  Jacob  Van  Aernam  and 
active  in  politics  during  the  early 
years  of  the  new  township. 

Ten  years  elapsed.  George  Sever¬ 
son  had  been  successful  not  only  as 
an  Inn-keeper  but  as  a  farmer  and 
had  amassed  considerable  real  and 
personal  property.  He  was  only  47 
but  he  must  have  felt  that  some 
fatal  illness  was  upon  him  for  on 
July  24th  of  the  year  1813  (two 
months  after  Capt.  Jacob  Van  Aernam 
had  passed  away)  George  Severson 
dictated  his  will.  We  have  the 
original  and  it  reads  as  follows: 

“In  the  Name  of  God.  Amen.  I 
George  Severson  of  the  town  of 
Guilderland  in  the  County  of  Albany, 
being  weak  in  body,  but  of  sound 
mind;  perfect  memory,  and  my  usual 
understanding,  blessed  be  Almighty 
God  for  the  same.  Do  by  these 
presents  make  and  publish  this  my 
Last  Will  and  Testament  in  the  man¬ 
ner  and  form  following,  that  is  to 
say. 

“First  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my 
beloved  Wife  Mary  one  large  copper 
kittle,  eleven  silver  table  spoons,  one 
silver  Gill  cup  and  one  bed  and  bed¬ 
ding  with  one  set  of  curtains  .and  all 
other  personal  property  belonging  to 
her  the  day  proceeding  the  date  of  her 
marriage  and  now  in  my  possession. 
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“Secondly  I  give  and  bequeath  unto 
my  two  sons  John  and  George  all  my 
Messuage  Land  and  Tenements  with 
the  heriditaments  and  appurtenances 
thereunto  belonging,  situate,  lying  and 
being  in  Town  and  County  aforesaid 
and  unto  their  heirs  and  .assigns 
forever.  Subject  nevertheless  to  the 
legacies  covenants  and  conditions 
herein  after  mentioned  and  expressed 
that  is  to  say  I  give  and  bequeath 
unto  my  son  Peter  Three  Hundred 
and  thirty  three  Dollars  to  be  paid 
three  years  after  my  decease.  I  do 
also  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  two 
sons  Henry  and  Simeon  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  three  Dollars  each  to 
be  paid  .as  soon  as  they  shall  arrive 
to  the  age  of  twenty  one  years  all 
which  said  several  sums  of  money  to 
be  paid  by  my  two  sons  John  and 
George.  And  further  it  is  my  will 
,  and  I  do  hereby  order  that  my  two 
sons,  John  and  George,  provide  for 
and  keep  my  two  sons,  Henry  and 
Simeon,  till  they  shall  arrive  to  the 
age  of  21  years  (unless  they  should  be 
bound  out  to  learn  a  trade)  in  suffici¬ 
ent  meat,  drink,  apparel  and  all  other 
necessaries  for  their  support  in  sick¬ 
ness  .as  well  as  in  health  and  give 
unto  each  of  them  three  years  school¬ 
ing  also  give  and  deliver  unto  each  of 
them  Henry  and  Simeon  aforesaid 
one  good  horse  as  soon  as  they  shall 
arrive  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 
It  is  also  my  Will  and  I  do  hereby 
order  that  my  Wife  have  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  conducting  the  household 
business  as  usual  and  that  my  two 
sons  John  and  George  keep  and  sup¬ 
port  her  and  pay  all  necessary  charges 
in  sickness  as  well  as  in  health  so 
long  as  she  shall  remain  my  widow. 
I  will  and  order  that  my  wife  have 
two  beds  with  necessary  bedding 
thereto  to  be  used  however  in  the 
family  when  necessary,  to  be  kept  in 
good  repair  and  at  her  decease  to  be¬ 
long  to  my  two  sons,  Henry  and 
Simeon  one  to  each  of  them  and  to 
be  of  equal  value.  I  do  further  order 
that  my  wife  provide  all  reasonable 
and  necessary  clothing  for  holiday  as 
well  as  every  day  wear  for  herself  as 
well  as  my  two  sons  Henry  and 
Simeon  at  the  expense  of  my  two  sons 
John  and  George  And  I  will  and  order 
that  my  wife  have  One  Hundred  dol¬ 
lars  at  her  command  and  disposal  to 


be  paid  by  my  two  sons  John  and 
George  Provided  nevertheless  that  if 
it  should  at  anytime  so  happen  that 
my  Wife  could  not  agree  to  live 
peaceable  and  contented  in  the  man¬ 
ner  above  prescribed  that  then  my 
two  sons  John  and  George  (her  step¬ 
sons)  shall  provide  for  her  own  use 
a  convenient  dwelling  room  and  fur¬ 
nish  it  with  all  necessary  furniture, 
fire  wood  etc.,  and  support  her  with 
meat,  drink,  clothing  and  all  things 
necessary  for  her  maintenance  in  the 
manner  above  prescribed  and  keep 
for  her  use  two  milch  cows  provided 
also  and  it  is  my  will  and  the  true  in¬ 
tent  and  meaning  of  these  presents 
that  my  two  sons  John  and  George 
shall  not  be  bound  or  be  liable  to  ful¬ 
fill  the  above  covenants  and  con¬ 
ditions  to  my  wife  if  she  shall  claim 
any  dower  right  of  the  premises  here¬ 
by  bequeathed.  I  do  also  give  and 
bequeath  unto  my  two  sons  John  and 
George  all  my  personal  property  that 
I  may  die  possessed  of.  And  lastly  I 
do  nominate  and  appoint  Stephen 
Lawrence  Nicholas  Severson  and 
George  Van  Aernam  my  true  and 
lawful  Executors  of  this  my  last  Will 
and  Testament  hereby  revoking  all 
former  wills  by  me  made. 

“In  witness  whereof  I  have  here¬ 
unto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this 
twenty  fourth  day  of  July  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirteen. 

his 

“George  X  Severson.” 
mark 

“Witnesses : 

“Erastus  Williams, 

“Abram  Severson, 
his 

“Frederick  X  Severson.” 
mark 

Certainly  it  cannot  be  said  that  they 
failed  in  those  olden  days,  to  give 
thought  to  the  disposal  of  their  prop¬ 
erty.  This  will  shows  also  rare  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  handling  of  a  complicated 
domestic  situation. 

In  less  than  a  month,  George,  the 
first  Landlord,  was  laid  away  with  his 
fathers  and  “my  two  sons,  John  and 
George”  took  the  helm.  We  shall 
have  plenty  to  say  of  them  in  the 
next  few  articles. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


THE  SLAVE  MARKET  95 


Picture  our  old  Wayside  Inn,  where 
it  stands  today.  Blot  out  all  the 
roads  that  intersect  there  but  the  one 
that  passed  directly  in  front — the  old 
“Schohary”  Road.  Blot  out  all  the 
surrounding  buildings  and  the  rail¬ 
road  that  would  not  come  for  another 
half  century.  Add  the  large  barns 
and  stables  that  stood  behind  and 
above  the  tavern  along  the  road.  Then 
let  us  take  you  to  the  year  1814,  when 
it  was'  but  thirteen  days  old. 


i Snow  was  falling  in  gusts  and  a 
cold  wind  swept  along  the  mountain¬ 
side.  A  crowd  of  people  from  miles 
around  the  countryside  stood  about  a 
temporary  platform  built  of  empty 
hogsheads  overlaid  with  planks.  Ea¬ 
gerly  have  they  been  awaiting  the 
climax  of  the  day’s1  events  as  they 
stamped  to  keep  warm  or  visited  oc¬ 
casionally  the  bar-room  where  today 
everything  is1  free. 
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Bill  of  Sale  given  to  Landlord  Severson  with  the  purchase  of  negro  slave 
from  Schoharie.  This  wench  “Nan”  was  one  of  the  two  slaves  auc¬ 
tioned  off  in  January,  1814  at  the  big  vendue. 
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Ah,  here  they  come  now!  They  are 
lifting  them  up  and  standing  them  on 
the  platform — one  is  a  negro  woman, 
the  other  a  negro  girl.  Both  pull 
their  old  shawls  about  them  tightly  as 
trembling  from  the  cold  wintry  blast 
and  from  the  fear  that  grips  their 
hearts,  they  are  drawn  by  a  man  to 
the  edge  and  the  crowd  surges  up  to 
catch  his  words. 

“And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
we  have  the  prize  offering  of  this  ven¬ 
due.  How  much  am  I  offered  for 
these  two  slaves?  Wte  are  going  to 
sell  them  as  a  lot  if  we  can  get  a 
proper  bid.  The  wench  who  answers 
to.  the  name  of  ‘Nan’  is  about  38  years 
old.  She  is  strong  and  healthy  as  you 
can  see.  Less  than  a  year  ago  our 
late  lamented  ‘Landlord  Yerry’  paid 
$100.00  in  cash  for  this  wench.  She 
came  from  John  Becker  of  Schoharie. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  the  receipt.  The 
negro  girl  is  small  but  growing  fast 
and  will  soon  be  a  valuable  servant. 
We  guarantee  them  both  lawful  slaves 
and  await  your  bids,  gentlemen. 

“How  much  am  I  offered?  I  have 
a  bid  of  $100.00;  that  is  only  a  start¬ 
er,  you  will  have  your  little  jokes. 
Who’ll  give  $125.00?  I  have  $125.00, 
who’ll  give  $150.00?  I  have  $150.00, 
who’ll  give  $175.00?  I  have  $175.00 
bid,  who’ll  give  $200.00?  No  bids — 
who’ll  give  $190.00.  I  have  $190.00, 
who’ll  give  $191.00?  I  have  $191.00 — 
$191.00  once,  $191.00  twice,  $191.00 
three  times,  and  sold.  I  declare  these 
two  slaves  are  bought  by  our  good 
old  Supervisor  Peter  Van  Petten. 
Pete,  let  me  say  you  have  a  darn  good 
bargain  there.” 

So  on  this  very  spot  122  years  ago, 
we  have  the  actual  spectacle  of  the 
horror  of  trafficking  in  human  flesh. 
It  is  not  the  slave  market  of  New  Or¬ 
leans,  or  the  land  of  “Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin,”  but  the  present  village  of  Al- 
tamont.  We  may  say  the  slaves  were 
well  treated,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  they  were  auctioned  off  at  the 
will  of  their  owners  and  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder.  They  could  go  willing¬ 
ly  or  with  fear  and  tears — but  go  they 
must. 

This  was  the  day  of  the  great  ven¬ 
due  of  George  Severson’s  property.  In 
accordance  with  the  request  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutors  of  his  estate,  an  inventory  of 
the  goods,  chattels  and  credits  had 
been  taken.  It  was  taken  shortly  af¬ 


ter  his  death  by  Cornelius  H.  Wal¬ 
dron,  son-in-law  of  Capt.  Jacob  Van 
Aernam,  and  Frederick  Crounse  the 
patriot,  who  makes  his  usual  “F.  C.” 
as  his  signature.  The  inventory  is 
given  in  full  because  it  is*  illuminat¬ 
ing  as  to  possessions  and  prices  of 
those  days. 

“An  Inventory  of  the  goods.  Chat¬ 
ties  and  Credits  of  the  Late  George 
Severson  of  the  Town  of  Guilderland, 
disceased,  Taken  on  the  31  day  of 
August  1813,  by  us  the  Subscribers, 
Appraisers  Chosen  and  Appointed  by 
Nicholas  Severson,  George  Van  Arnam 
and  Stephen  Lawrence,  Executors  of 
the  Estate  of  the  Said  George  Sever¬ 


son — (viz) : 

1  black  Horse  . $10.00 

1  Brown  ditto  .  50.00 

1  ditto  ditto  .  45.00 

1  Colt  .  30.00 

1  Mare  &  Colt  .  40.00 

1  dark  brown  Cow  .  15.00 

1  Large  brown  heifer  .  12.00 

1  Small  —  ditto  .  10.00 

1  brown  —  ditto  .  9.00 

1  ditto  —  ditto  .  6.00 

1  Red  Steer  .  14.00 

1  Red  bull  .  10.00 

2  Yearling  Calves  .  13.00 

1  Brindle  Cow  .  14.00 

1  ditto  —  ditto  .  14.00 

1  Red  —  ditto  .  12.00 

1  brown  —  ditto  .  13.00 

3  Calves  .  12.00 

1  Steer  .  8.00 

1  Young  bull  .  6.00 

1  ditto  —  ditto  .  8.00 

36  Sheep  .  45.00 

8  hoggs  .  24.00 

7  piggs  .  3.50 

Quantity  of  Bay  . 200.00 

ditto  Wheat  in  the  Straw .  25.00 

ditto  —  ditto  —  ditto  .  25.00 

ditto  —  pease  —  ditto  .  15.00 

ditto  —  Oats  —  ditto  .  40.00 

1  Load  of  Flax  . 5.00 

Quantity  of  Barley  .  6.00 

1  pleasure  Sleigh  .  30.00 

1  fanning  Mill  .  10.00 

7  Iron  pitchforks  .  2.62 

9  Rakes  . 56 

8  Wooden  Pitchforks . 50 

3  brooms  . 12*4 

4  Iron  Shovels  .  2.00 

3  flails  . 3714 

Quantity  of  Brick  . 50 

1  Skipple  Measure  . 25 

1  Cow  bell  . 50 

5  Bushels  Grape  Seed  .  3.75 

2  Curry  Combs  . 25 
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1  Lumber  Waggon  .  40.00 

1  pleasure  —  do .  30.00 

1  Lumber  Sleigh  .  12.00 

1  ditto  —  ditto  .  6.00 

1  brake  .  1-60 

Cyder  Press  and  Mill  .  25.00 

1  Sett  of  Harness  .  10.00 

1  ditto  —  ditto  .  15.00 

3  Cradles  .  6.00 


1  Grindstone  . 

1  Grindstone  .  . 
10  Sythes  . 

3  Sythesnaths  . 


2  Ox  Yokes  .  2.50 

3  Syths  .  150 

3  Sythsnaths  .  1-50 

2  Small  Hooks  . 25 

1  Cross  Cutt  Saw  .  .  4.00 

2  broad  Axes  .  2.00 

3  narrow  —  ditto  .  2.75 

1  ditto  —  ditto  . 25 

2  Garden  Howes  . 37% 

2  dung  forks  &  one  hook  .  2.25 

2  Grubbing  Hows  .  100 

3  Iron  Wedges  . 75 

1  Crow  barr  .  1.25 

1  Narrow  Spade  . 75 

5  hows  .  1.00 

1  phrow  . 25 

2  beetles  .  1-00 

Quantity  of  Rope  in  the  barn..  2.50 

ditto,  Timber  and  Plank  .  15.00 

1  Bush  hook  . 50 

1  Draw  bench  . 25 

5  Linnen  breast  Collers  .  1.25 

2  Leather  —  ditto  . 50 

2  Log  Chains  .  3.00 

3  Iron  Hopples  . 25 

1  Large  Whipple  Tree  .  1.50 

3  Leather  Hopples  . 75 

3  pieces  of  Hoop  Iron  . 37% 

1  Wheel  plough  .  10.00 

1  block  sleigh  . 25 

1  bull  plough  .  4.00 

1  ditto,  with  Tackling  .  2.50 

1  Chest  Carpenters  Tools  .  30  00 

New  Rope  up  Chamber  .  2.00 

11  Geese  .  2.75 

20  Fowls  .  2.50 

8  Emty  Casks  .  2.00 

2  ditto  barrels  .  1.00 

1  Tub  . 50 

1  Red  Cask  . 50 

Number  of  Small  Caggs . 25 

2  Gin  boxes  . 50 

5  tin  pans  .  1.25 

2  Wooden  bowls  . 25 

1  Knot  ditto  .  1.00 

1  ditto  —  ditto  .  3.00 

1  ditto  —  ditto  .  1.00 

1  Churn  .  1.00 

1  Wooden  Reeler  . 12% 


1  ditto  —  do  . 37% 

1  do  —  do . 25 

1  do  —  do  . -25 

9  Juggs  .  2.25 

2  ditto  . 60 

9  Caggs . 2.50 

7  Earthen  pots  .  1-75 

1  Copper  Kettle  .  4.00 

44  Flasks  &  Junk,-  bottles  .  2.75 

5  ditto  . 25 

2  tin  kettles  . 50 

1  Churn  . 25 

1  Barrel  . 18 

2  Tunnels  . 25 

1  Pitcher  . .18 

1  Cake  pan  .  1-00 

1  Griddle  . -75 

1  Frying  pan  . 25 

1  Small  Iron  pot . 50 

1  brass  Ladle  .  100 

1  Weaving  Loom  .  7.00 

5  Reeds  .  4.75 

Spool  Wheel  Swiffs  &  Hooks  . .  4.00 

1  Iron  pot  . .  1.25 

1  ditto  .  2.00 

1  ditto  . 75 

1  ditto  . 50 

1  ditto  .  1-25 

1  Frying  pan  . 75 

1  Grid  Iron  . . 25 

1  Pepper  Mill  . 50 

Kitchen  Earthen  Ware  .  1.00 

Kitchen  Furniture  . . .  3.00 

1  fork  &  Slice  . 25 

1  brass  Skimmer  .  1.50 

2  Iron  Tea  Kettles  .  1.25 

1  Pr.  hand  Irons  .  1.25 

1  Hamel  &  hooks  .  1.00 

5  pails  .  3.12 

1  ditto . 25 

18  Knives  &  forks  .  3.00 

1  doz.  —  ditto  .  3.00 

26  Common  Chairs1  .  8.25 

6  ditto .  3.00 

1  Large  Chair  .  2.00 

2  Waggon  Chairs  .  3.00 

1  Table  .  2.00 

1  ditto  . 50 

1  Lye  Cask  .  1.00 

2  pitchers  . 37% 

4  Tumbles  . 75 

1  brass  Candle  Stick . 50 

4  Iron  ditto  —  ditto . 50 

2  Lanterns . 50 

1  Mugg . 18 

1  Pine  ditto  . 09 

1  Tunnel  . 12% 

1  Candle  box  . 25 

17  Wine  Glasses  .  2.00 

1  Small  Chest  in  the  barr .  1.00 

4  Hooks  .  1.50 

1  Tea  Cannister  . 50 
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2  Decanters  . 50 

1  Table  .  4.00 

3  Earthen  potts  . 75 

2  Spining  Wheel's  .  4.00 

1  ditto  —  ditto  .  1.00 

Quantity  of  Wool  in  the  Roll  . .  10.00 

2  baskets  of  Glean  Flax .  6.50 

Quantity  of  Woollen  Yarn  ....  20.00 

9  Baskets  .  3.00 

2  Hitch  els  .  2.00 

10  Cotton  Rolls  and  Yarn .  5.00 

36  Pains  Glass  .  2.25 

2  Wooden  bowls  . 25 

1  Buck  Skin  . 

1  tin  Kettle  . 70 

1  Large  Wheel  . 2.00 

6  Bake  pans  .  1.00 

1  Table  .  2.50 

8  Junk  bottles  &  flasks . 50 

1  Reel  . 50 

12  Emty  Hoggs, heads  .  12.00 

3  Earthen  Dishes  . 37 

y2  hogshead  . 12  y2 

Old  Iron  .  2.00 

1  hogshead  . 62 

4  Sieves  .  2.50 

4  Saddles  .  30.00 

4  Bridles  .  4.50 

2  Leather  Leading  Lines  .  2.00 

1  Cradle  . 50 

1  Wooden  Shovel  . 18 

1  Large  Meat  Tub  .  1.00 

1  Iron  Stove  &  pipe  .  12.00 

6  Baskets  of  feathers  .  8.00 

3  Wooden  bowls  . 37*4 

20  Baskets  .  4.00 

1  Side  upper  Leather  .  2.00 

1  Calf  Skin  .  1.25 

1  horse  hide  .  1.00 

1  bread  Tra  . 25 

8  Wooden  bowls  .  1.00 

1  Large  Spinning  Wheel  .  1.00 

2  half  Bushel  Measures  .  1.00 

1  peck  Measure  . 37 

Shovel  and  Tongs  .  1.50 

1  Pr.  Hand  Irons  .  1.75 

1  Wooden  Ladle  . 12  y2 

1  Chest  .  3.00 

1  Pr.  hand  Irons  .  1.00 

36  blue  Edge  plates .  4.00 

6  pewter  plates  . 75 

1  pewter  Bason  .  1.00 

2  Tea  boards  .  1.00 

2  Jappand  bread  bowls . 75 

1  Tin  dipper . 25 

24  pewter  Spoons  .  1.00 

2  Earthen  Quart  muggs . 25 

1  Earthen  bason  . 25 

1  Tin  bason  . 12  y2 

1  basket  with  Tea  Cups  and 

. .  Saucers  . 50 

7  Wooden  bowls  . 75 

1  Ovil  dish  . 37 


12  Silver  Tea  Spoons  .  3.00 

1  Wooden  box  with  balls,  pow¬ 
der  horn  powder,  &  shot  ...  2.00 

Sundry  Articles  in  the  Closet  . .  1.00 

1  Watch  .  5.00 

3  Guns  .  20.00 

2  Sleigh  Whips  .  1.25 

1  portmanteau  .  2.00 

1  basket . 25 

1  Iron  Rod  . 50 

Bayonet,  belt  and  cartridge  box  2.00 

1  Small  trunk  .  1.00 

1  basket  with  Cups  and  Saucers  .75 

Other  Cubboard  furniture  .  2.00 

1  piece  of  Iron  . 50 

1  Tin  Oven  . 50 

4  Candle  Sticks  . 50 

1  Clock  .  25.00 

6  brooms  . 75 

1  Negro  Wench  .  70.00 

I  Negro  Girl  .  40.00 

7  feather  beds  .  70.00 

10  Straw  ticks  .  20.00 

27  Pillows  &  bolsters  .  50.00 

9  bed  Steads  .  9.00 

28  Coverlids  .  84.00 

II  Woolen  Sheets  .  22.00 

5  Quilts  .  15.00 

5  Rag  blankets  .  10.00 

32  Linnen  Sheets  .  64.00 

1  Sprey  .  5.00 

5  Pieces  of  Homeade  Linnen  . .  10.00 

2  Pieces  of  Homeade  Cloth  ....  10.00 

90  Pillow  Caps  .  22.50 

9  Table  Cloths  .  13.50 

10  baggs  .  10.00 

14  Towels  .  1.75 

1  Roll  of  diaper  .  3.00 

1  Curtain  Sprey  .  2.50 

1  Sett  of  Curtains  .  5.00 

Kitchen  bed  and  beding  .  5.00 

8  baskets  .  1.00 

1  Pr.  of  pistols  .  5.00 

1  Turn  Key,  &c .  1.50 

1  Silver  Stock  buckle . 50 

1  Pr.  Silver  Knee  —  do  .  1.00 

1  Silver  broach  . 12  y2 

12  Sheep  .  15.00 

Spectacles,  Cork  Screw  &  2 

Lanus  .  1.00 

1  Note  against  Edward  Tote's . .  2  50 

1  do  —  do  —  John  Down  .  52.00 

1  do,  —  do  —  Stephen  Lawrence  15.00 
One  note  against  Peter  Terpen- 

ing  .  5.00 

1  ditto — John  Gibbs  .  12.50 

1  ditto — Levi  Van  Auken  .  70.00 

1  ditto — Nicholas  Severson  ....  41.00 
1  ditto — 'Stephen  Lawrence  _ 145.00 

1  ditto — David  Warner  .  50.00 

Cash  . 282.84 

2  bee  hives  .  4.00 

1  Large  brass  kettle  .  7.00 
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11  Silver  Table  Spoon®  .  30.00 

1  Silver  Gill  Cup  .  2.50 

12  bushel  of  Wlheat  .  18.00 

1  Tea  Pot  .  1.00 

1  Tin  Chest  . 50 

Quantity  of  Tow  Yam  .  7.50 

1  -  (illegible) . 75 


$2713.74 

Given  under  our  hands  at  Guilder- 
land  this  31  day  of  August  1813. 

Com.  H.  Waldron 
F.  C.  (Frederick  Crounse) 
Appraisers. 

City  of  Albany — We,  Nicholas  Se-. 
verson  and  George  Van  Aemam,  two 
of  the  Executors  named  in  the  Will 
of  George  Severson  deceased,  being 
duly  sworn,  do  say  that  the  Annexed 
or  within  is1  a  just  and  true  Inven¬ 
tory  of  the  Goods,  Chattels  and  Credits 
of  deceased,  as  far  as  they  have  been 
abllei  to  discover  the  same,  to  the  best 
knowledge  and  belief,  they  having  at 
the  same  exhibited  one  other  Inven¬ 
tory  of  the  same  Tenor  and  date  to 
be  filled. 


Nicholas  Severson 
George  Van  Arnam. 

Sworn  to  this  5th  October  1813  be¬ 
fore  me. 

I.  H.  Wendell,  Surrogate. 


We  have  also  the  complete  record 
of  the  sales  at  the  vendue  held  Jan. 
13,  1814.  If  space  were  available,  it 
might  be  interesting  to  compare  the 
inventory  price  with  the  actual  sale 
price.  One  instance  has  been  given, 
of  the  actual  sale  price  of  the  slaves. 
You  will  note  their  inventory  value 
was — Negro  wench,  $70.00;  negro  girl, 
$40.00,  while  they  actually  brought 
$191.00. 

And  “my  two  sons  John  and  George” 
shortly  afterward  made  this  entry  in 
their  old  bar  book  and  account  book — 

Bought  one  grave  stone  . $17.50 

To  lisence  .  15.00 

Paid  to  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer 

for  rent  .  33.50 

Bought  one  fanning  mill .  28.00 

Bought  two  grind  stones  .  5.50 

Bought  Liquors  for  Vandue _  9.75 


V 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 


THE  BAR-BOOK  OF  THE  OLD  SEVERSON  TAVERN 


The  old  desk  of  the  Severson 
Tavern,  when  we  found  it  under  the 
attic  rafters,  contained  the  early  ac¬ 
count  book  kept  by  John  and  George, 
sons  of  the  late  George,  when  they 
assumed  charge  of  the  wayside  inn. 
It  is  entitled  “Writing  Book” — one  of 
the  earliest  specimens  published  for 
school  use  and  bearing  no  copy  at  the 
top  of  the  pages.  A  picture  of  a 
four  horse  stage  coach  of  the  period 
adorns  the-  cover.  The  curtains  are 
rolled  up  disclosing  the  passengers 
and  their  mode  of  dress,  while  the 
driver  is  actively  lashing  out  with  his 
whip  that  is  ample  to  sting  the  ears 
of  the  forward  team. 

A  space  follows  for  the  name  of 
the  owner  of  the  book  “The  property 
of”  and  the  inscription — “Bought  of 
Webster’s  and  Skinner’s,  at  their 
Bookstore,  corner  of  State  and  Pearl 
Streets,  Albany.  Writing  and  Cypher¬ 
ing  Books,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  and 
a  general  supply  of  Classical,  School 
and  other  Books  and  Stationary,  con¬ 
stantly  for  sale.” 

The  rear  cover  contains  a  list  of 
these  books  to  be  obtained  “at  the 
White-House,  corner  of  State  and 
Pearl  Streets.”  It  is  a  little  aside 
perhaps  from  local  history,  but  for 
fear  there  may  not  be  another  such 
list  in  existence,  we  reproduce  it. 

“Folio,  quarto,  octavo,  school  and 
Bibles;  Testaments;  Beauties  of  the 
Bible;  Bible  Stories;  Confession  of 
Faith  and  Catechisms  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  and  Associate  Reformed 
Church;  Catechisms  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  Episcopal  Church  and 
Catholic  Church;  Common  Prayer 
Books,  Large  and  small,  elegant  and 
common;  Jenks’  Devotion;  Poor 
Man’s  Help  and  Young  Man’s  Guide; 
Cases  of  Conscience;  Rise  and  Pro¬ 
gress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul; 
Guthrie’s,  Heron’s,  Walker’s,  Morse's, 
Scott’s,  and  Dwight’s  Geographies; 
Pike’s,  Walsh’s,  Dilworth’s,  Alex¬ 


ander’s,  Lee’s,  Sargent’s,  Finley’s  .and 
Root’s  Arithmetics;  Mair’s,  Jackson’s, 
Dilworth’s  and  Kelly’s  Bookkeeping, 
Gibson’s,  Moore’s  and  Love’s  Survey¬ 
ing;  Blair’s,  Priestley’s  and  Burton’s 
Lectures;  Simson’s  Euclid,  Fenn’s  do, 
Conic  Sections;  Fenn’s  and  Bonny- 
castle’s  Algebra;  M’Gregor’s  Mathema¬ 
tics;  Pailey’s  and  Nicholson’s  Phil¬ 
osophy;  Ainsworth’s  and  Young’s 
Latin  Dictionaries;  Schrevely’s  and 
Parkhurst’s  Greek  Lexicons;  Rudi- 
men’s  Rudiments;  Select  E  Vetre; 
Cordery,  Clark’s  Erasmus  .and  En- 
tropus;  Clark’s  Introduction;  Mair’s  In¬ 
troduction;  Cornelius  Nepos;  Salust; 
Mair’s  Caesar;  Aesops  Fables;  Latin 
and  English;  Cicero’s  Orations;  Ovid; 
Virgil;  Smart’s  Horace;  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment;  Lucian’s  Dialogues;  Davidson’s 
Virgil;  Virgil  Delphini;  Salust  Del- 
phini;  Xenophon;  Ovid’s  Metamor- 
phis;  Caesar  Delphini;  Duncan’s 
Cicero;  Clark’s  Caesar  and  Clark’s 
Homer;  Terenti  Delphini;  Philadel¬ 
phia  Vocabulary;  Boyer’s  and  Nu¬ 
gent’s  French  Dictionaries;  Enfield’s 
Speaker;  Scott’s  Lessons;  Monitor; 
Bennet’s  Letters;  Johnson’s,  Sheri¬ 
dan’s,  Walker’s,  Webster’s,  Ash’s, 
Perry’s  and  Entic’s  Dictionaries;  Mur¬ 
ray’s  Reader,  Introduction  Sequel,  Key 
and  Exercise;  Art  of  Speaking;  Gold¬ 
smith’s  Rome,  England  and  Greece; 
Watts’  and  Duncan’s  Logic;  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  Lectures;  Irvin’s  Elements  of 
Composition;  Murray’s,  Miller’s,  Ash’s, 
Webster’s,  and  Alexander’s  Grammar; 
Adams’  and  Riggs’  Latin  Grammar; 
Westminster  and  Blatchford’s  Greek 
Grammar;  American  Selection;  Amer¬ 
ican  Preceptor;  Child’s  Instructor; 
Columbian  Orator;  Youth’s  Monitor; 
Webster’s  Spelling  Book;  Primers; 
and  a  great  variety  of  Picture  ana 
Chap  Books.” 

Whether  this  is  a  complete  list  of 
their  stock  or  their  space  on  the 
writing  book  cover  was  exhausted  we 
cannot  tell.  However,  I  think  many 
of  us  will  be  surprised  to  know  there 
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was  such  an  array  of  text  books  in 
the  early  years  of  the  19th  century. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  individual 
accounts  of  the  Severson  Tavern. 


“Nathan  Toals,  Dec.  27,  To 

John  and 

Geo.  Severson 

2  gills  of  rum  £0-Sl-D0.” 

“Christian  C.  LeGrange 

1  gill  of  rum  6  pence.” 

“Jesse  Secord 

2  gills  of  rum  . 

. .  lS-4d 

%  gill  of  rum  . 

4d 

Segars  . . 

Id 

£0-Sl-D9.” 

“Nathan  Stafford 

1  Brandy  Sling  1  shilling 

5  pence.” 

“Mr.  Jacob  Sout,  Feb.  13,  1814 

%  pint  of  gin — 2  shillings. 

99 

“Paid  21  shillings  and  8 

pence  to 

Ginnie  Johnson.” 

“An  unnamed  traveler 

S.D. 

1  gill  of  brandy  . . 

.  1-0 

To  supper  . . 

.  4-0 

To  horsekeeping . . 

.  2-0 

To  lodging  . 

.  1-0 

To  Oats  . . 

.  1-0 

1  gill  of  whiskey  . . 

.  0-6 

9-6.” 

“Mr.  Wm.  Truax — Mar.  10th, 

,  1814 

To  horse  keeping . 

6  pence 

To  lodging  . 

6  pence 

1%  mugs  Cider  . 

9  pence 

£0-ls-9d.” 


“Mr.  Christian  Legrange 
To  1  grog  IS.” 

“Mr.  Isaac  Van  Valkinburgh 
Mar.  10th,  1814 
To  1  Brandy  Sling  lS-6d.” 

“Mr.  Abraham  Coss 
To  keeping  sheep  4S.” 

From  this  date  accounts  are  in 
dollars  and  cents. 

“Mr.  Wtm.  Gardner,  Mar.  25,  1814 


1  gallon  of  liquor  .  $3.0 

1  Brandy  Sling  .  0.18% 

To  Segars .  0.  6% 


“Mi’.  Jacob  Zimmer 
To  3  mugs  of  Cider  ....  18%cts 
To  hay  .  6% 


$0.25cts.” 


“Mr.  Lot  hurst 

dated  Mar.  26,  1814 

To  1%  mug  of  Cider  ..  9%cts 

1  gill  of  whiskey  . .  6% 

Segar . . .  1 


16%cts.” 

“Mr.  Isaac  Van  Valkinburgh  on  Mar. 
26th  also  has  1  glass  of  wine  and 
egg  price  6%cts.” 

“Mr.  Cornelius  Vroman  (no  doubt 


from  Schoharie) 

Dated  Mar.  27,  1814 

To  hay  .  0.  3cts 

To  oats .  0.12% 

To  dinner  .  0.31% 

To  1  glass  of  whiskey  . .  3 


0.50cts.” 

“John  Wimple  (son  of  Col.  Abraham 
Wemple) 

Ap.  4,  1814.  To  1  Brandy  grog  12%. ” 

“Evert  Van  Aernarn  (son  of  Capt. 
Jacob) 

Ap.  9,  1814  3%  gill  of  brandy  37%.” 


“Evert  Barkley 
Ap.  12,  1814 

2  Eggnogs .  37% 

1  Cider  eggnog  .  12% 


50cts.” 

“Simion  Stephens 

Ap.  21,  1814  To  %  pint  of  bitters 
25cts.” 

“John  Severson  (one  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors — they  believed  in  charging 
themselves). 

To  1  eggnog  18%  (no  discount).” 

“Mr.  John  Williams 

Nov.  3,  1814  To  1  gill  of  Bitters 
12%.” 


“Mr.  John  Hilton 

1  Brandy  Sling  .  18% 

1  gill  of  Brandy  .  15% 


3.25.” 


34cts.” 
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“Mr.  Aaron  More  (Moore — Prominent 
farmer  of  Town  of  Guilderland  and 
its  leader  in  agricultural  affairs. 
Took  a  number  of  premiums  at 
first  fair  of  county,  1819). 

Oct.  26,  1814  To  1  %  quarts  of  Bitters 
75c.” 

“Mr.  James  Williams 


1  gill  of  bitters  .  12% 

1  gill  of  Brandy  .  18 


“Christopher  Keenholts 

1  Brandy  Sling  18d  (reverting  to  old 
system).” 

“Mr.  Jonathan  Johnson  (the  doctor 
from  Dunnsville) 

To  Liquors  25  cts.” 

“John  Severson  (never  a  charge 
found  to  Geo.  Severson) 

To  1  gill  of  Cherry  12%.” 

“Mr.  George  Okenpogh 
To  1  gill  of  Bitters  12%.” 


“James  N.  Hilton 

1  gill  of  wine .  12% 

1  Brandy  Sling  .  15  %” 


“Lot  Hurst 

To  %  pint  of  whiskey  12%.” 
“Amos  Whipple 

To  2%  gills  of  Bitters  ....  25% 

To  1%  gills  of  Brandy  ....  8%” 

“Lot  paid  towards  his  Bill  30  cts.” 


“Nad  Groat 

To  1  gill  Brandy .  12% 

To  Segars  .  5%” 


“Has  Apple 

To  Liquors  15%.” 

Leaving  bar  accounts,  we  have 
some  other  items. 

“Guilderland,  Mar.  18th,  1816,  Mr. 

Timothy  Knower 

To  5%  lbs.  of  Butter  £0-Sll-D0.” 

“For  family  use  for  the  year  1814 
killed  6  hogs  and  2  horned  cattle  and 
1  sheep.  Likewise  died  1  milch  cow.” 

“For  family  use  for  the  year  1815 
Killed  six  hogs  and  two  horned 
Cattle.  Likewise  died  one  Bull.” 

George  Severson  practices  a  letter. 
There  is  no  named  addressee,  but  it 
indicates  a  trend  that  explains 
another  document  to  be  given  later. 

“As  your  advice  has  been  most 
gratifying  to  me  concerning  my  af¬ 
fairs  with  John  and  the  family  i  shall 
endeavor  to  see  it  out  till  Spring  by 
which  time  i  hope  i  shall  have  con¬ 
cluded  what  to  do  we  live  at  present 
together  as  well  .as  anybody  can  ex¬ 
pect  concerning  our  dealings.  George 
Severson.” 

“Guilderland,  Dec.  15,  1815 

“Paid  to  Mr.  Joseph  wetsell  for 
shoing  one  horse  for  John  Severson 
$1.” 

“Paid  unto  Mr.  perious  frink  for 
John  Severson  for  making  one  cask 
$1.62%  cts.” 

“Paid  to  the  widow  Pitcher  for  mak¬ 
ing  two  pair  of  loom  harness  $1.50c.” 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


FRUIT  TREES,  WHISTLE  BIRDS  AND  PISTAREENS 


In  1816  according  to  the  following 
document  the- Severson  brothers,  John 
and  George,  agreed  to  separate,  leav¬ 
ing  George  to  continue  the  tavern. 

“Articles  of  an  agreement  made 
this  eight  Day  of  April  in  the  Year  of 
Our  Lord  one  thousand  Eight  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Sixteen  Between  George 
Severson  of  the  Town  of  Guilderland, 
in  the  County  of  Albany  of  the  one 
part  and  John  Severson  of  the  same 
place  of  the  other  part  Witnesseth 
that  Whereas  the  parties  to  these 
presents  have  Divided  and  this  Day 
Released  each  to  the  other  One  equal 
half  of  the  farm  their  father  George 
Severson  Deceased  Devised  unto 
them  jointly  and  whereas  by  such  Re¬ 
lease  the  Western  half  with  all  the 
Buildings  thereon  belongs  to  the  said 
George  now  therefore  it  is  agreed  by 
the  parties  hereunto  that  the  said 
John  shall  have  the  following  privi- 
lages  to  the  property  he  has  this  D.av 
Released  to  the  said  George  viz.  to 
occupy  the  South  front  Room  of  the 
house  on  the  premises  and  privilage 
in  the  kitchen  for  cooking  and  wash¬ 
ing  for  the  term  of  one  year  but  not 
transfer  that  privilage  to  any  other 
person — Also  have  the  privilage  to 
store  in  the  barn  on  said  premises 
for  the  term  of  three  years  but  not 
transfer  the  same  to  any  other  per¬ 
son,  Also  one  half  of  all  the  apples 
they  are  now  jointly  entitled  to  for 
the  term  of  fifteen  years  but  should 
he  let  or  Dispose  thereof  to  any  other 
person  he  shall  have  that  privilage 
five  years  only — Also  one  half  of  all 
the  peaches,  plumbs,  and  cherries  for 
the  term  of  three  years,  quinces  for 
the  term  of  ten  years  provided  he  oc¬ 
cupies  the  land  the  said  George  has 
this  day  released  unto  him.  The  said 
John  shall  also  have  the  privilage  to 
take  all  the  nursery  on  that  part  of 
the  premises  he  has  this  Day  Re¬ 
leased  unto  the  said  George.  Should 
there  not  be  an  assortment  of  the 
Different  kinds  of  apple  fruit  the 


said  John  shall  have  the  privilage  to 
raise  such  as  are  or  have  been  trans¬ 
planted  in  order  to  make  an  assort¬ 
ment.  For  the  true  performance  of 
this  agreement  the  said  George  binds 
himself  in  the  penal  sum  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars. 

“In  witness  whereof  the  parties  to  ■ 
these  presents  have  hereunto  set 
their  hands  and  seals  the  date  above 
written. 

“Sealed  and  Executed  in  presence 
of  Peter  Van  Patten.  (Who  bought 
the  slaves  at  the  Vendue). 

“George  Severson.” 

Whether  this  contract  failed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  John’s  sigaature 
or  not,  it  will  be  interesting  to  fruit 
growers  of  this  section  to  learn  the 
apparent  extent  of  the  orchards  about 
here  as  early  as  1816. 

But  John  Severson  suddenly  drops 
out  of  the  picture.  No  further  ac¬ 
count  books,  agreements  or  docu¬ 
ments  are  found  in  which  he  is  men¬ 
tioned  and  we  naturally  wondered 
what  had  become  of  him  until  in 
“Roscoe’s  History  of  Schoharie  Co.” 
we  discover  the  following: 

“John  Severson,  retired  farmer  liv¬ 
ing  near  Central  Bridge  (1882)  born 
Albany  Co.  Aug.  26,  1785,  wife  Mar¬ 
garet  Van  Wormer  of  Albany  Co. 
born  1788  married  1812,  died  1872, 
children  9,  living  six.” 

“Peter  Severson  (son  of  John) 
Central  Bridge  farmer  and  boot 
manuf.  born  Ap.  5,  1825.” 

“Geo.  H.  (son  of  John)  farmer 
and  boot  manuf.  (Sloansville)  born 
1818.” 

Just  a  month  or  two  before  the 
business  separation  that  shortly  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  entire  removal  of  John 
and  his  family  to  Schoharie  county 
a  document  evidently  in  John’s  hand- 
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writing  is  dated  “Guilderland  Febru¬ 
ary  20th  1816.  The  inventory  taken 
of  the  property  of  Henry  Severson  in 
the  custody  of  John  Severson.”  Henry 
is  a  younger  brother  now  only  16 
years  of  age.  By  the  terms  of  the 
will  John  and  George  must  look  after 
the  young  boys  Henry  and  Simon. 
Rather  pitiful  is  this  little  simple 
list  of  belongings. 

“One  pair  of  gold  ear  rings,  one 
pair  of  silver  shoe  buckels,  one  brass 
tea  kittle,  one  puter  mug,  three  puter 
basons,  one  large  puter  platter  and 
one  middle  size,  one  half  pint  tin 
mug,  the  picture  of  Washington,  one 
Whistle  Bird,  one  silver  tea  spoon.” 

Another  document  before  us  is  en¬ 
titled  “Memorandum  of  money  left  in 
the  hands  Of  the  Widow  Severson  18 
day  of  Augt  1813.”  This  date  is  three 
days  after  her  husband’s  death.  The 
funeral  was  probably  over  and  they 
were  taking  stock  of  the  estate. 


“Cash  in  the  purse  .  $  50.00 

720  six  penny  peices  .  45.00 

400  two  shilling  peices  .  100.00 

300  one  do.  do .  37.50 

pisteren  .  5.00 

half  dollar  .  22.00 

14  Crownse  .  15.40 


$274.90 

You  may  have  heard  the  expression 
“not  worth  a  pistareen.”  It  was  an 
old  Spanish  coin,  worth  about  twenty 
cents.  One  can  almost  see  our  widow 
of  the  Wayside  Inn  bringing  out  from 
hidden  receptacles  the  hoardings  of 
the  years — her  own  First  National 
Bank. 

Through  the  absolute  necessity  of 
doctoring  themselves  and  their 
animals,  our  early  settlers  had  col¬ 
lected  a  group  of  household  remedies, 
a  materia  medica  as  it  were  of  their 
own,  adding  to  it  year  by  year  until 
it  became  one  of  their  most  valued 
possessions  to  be  transmitted  as  a 
legacy  to  their  children.  Many  of 
these  were  .absolute  superstitions  and 
traditions.  Among  the  contents  of 
the  Severson  hair  covered  trunk,  we 
find  carefully  put  away  against  the 
day  of  sickness  a  number  of  recipes. 

“The  Preparation  of  Muriate  of 
Lime.  Take  of  Muriatic  or  marine 


acid  any  quantity.  Put  it  into  an 
open  glass  vessel  or  a  wide  mouthed 
vial,  leaving  the  cork  off.  Then  drop 
into  the  acid  small  pieces  of  white 
marble,  gradually,  to  prevent  its  over¬ 
flowing  the  vessel  until  the  boiling 
cease  entirely  after  which  you  must 
frequently  stir  the  vessel  that  the 
yellow  mother  which  floats  on  the 
top  may  subside.  When  all  the  im¬ 
purities  have  seperated  .and  the  liquor 
looks  clear,  it  should  be  poured  off 
into  a  vial  and  be  closely  stopt,  it  is 
fit  for  use.  Ten  drops  to  be  taken 
twice  a  day,  ten  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  five  in  the  afternoon  gradual¬ 
ly  increasing  the  dose  to  what  the 
stomach  will  bear,  lessening  the  dose 
whenever  it  produces  any  sickness 
at  the  stomach,  making  use  at  the 
same  time  of  a  very  nourishing  diet, 
moderate  exercise  &  C.  &  C.”  What 
these  last  mentioned  were  we  do  not 
know,  nor  did  the  patient  of  those 
days,  but  it  made  a  nice  sounding 
prescription. 

“A  Plaster  for  the  Kings  eavlen. 
(Kings  Evil  or  Scrofula).  Take  one 
gill  of  Tar  and  4  oz.  of  mutten  tallow 
and  one  table  spoon  ful  of  Rum  and 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  Bees  wax  .as 
to  make  a  stiff  paste  and  then  pute 
the  hole  ingredients  in  to  an  iron  pot 
and  then  pute  it  over  a  few  Coles  of 
fier  and  then  Stirit.” 

From  the  Severson  tavern  comes 
another  “Receipt  for  the  Kings  evil,” 
the  name  formerly  applied  to  scrofula 
on  account  of  a  belief  that  it  could 
be  cured  by  the  touch  of  the  King. 
It  follows:  “Take  one  table  spoon 
full  of  tar,  one  spoonfull  of  neetsfoot 
oil,  one  yolk  of  an  egg,  one  spoon- 
full  of  honey,  stir  it  well  together  and 
spread  it  on  a  Patch  scorched  to 
after  having  applied  this  the  patient 
must  take  salts  once  a  week  for  three 
weeks  and  put  a  blister  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  his  arm.” 

“A  Cure  for  a  Fever  sore.” 

“Take  one  Gallon  of  Chamberly,  3-4 
of  a  pound  of  Tobacco  boil  them  to¬ 
gether  down  to  1-2  a  gallon  then 
strain  it  and  add  one  quart  of  Honey, 
Porin  the  bulk  of  two  hens  eggs,  then 
half  the  quantity  beeswax,  Coperas 
to  the  Bulk  of  two  patridge  eggs, 
then  half  the  quantity  of  Casteel 
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Soap  one  Table  Spoonful  of  fine  Salt, 
Simmer  them  over  a  Slow  fire  down 
to  a  pint  and  a  half  and  spread  it  on 
a  linnen  Bag  and  apply  it  to  the 
sore.” 

“A  Cure  for  the  Bots  (worms  in  a 
horse)  take  one  pint  of  molasses  and 
one  pint  of  Sweet  Milk  and  mix  them 
together  and  pore  it  Down  and  then 
take  one  Quart  of  Potatoe  Juce  and 
pore  it  Down.” 

Another  cure  for  the  bots.  “Take 
one  pint  and  a  half  of  Befe  Pickal 
and  poot  in  a  Church  Bottle  and  pour 
it  Down  the  horse.” 

And  still  .another  “Cure  for.  the 
Bots.”  “Take  a  little  sperits  of  ter¬ 
pentine  and  wetten  the*  hollow  of  the 
horse  Brest  and  take  a  little  in  the 
hollow  of  your  hand,  rub  the  horse 
upper  lip  on  the  inside.” 

“A  Cure  for  a  horse  when  they  have 
no  good  appetite  to  eat  take  Som 
tamerac  Bark  and  Bile  it  Down  to  a 
very  strong  juse  and  mix  it  with  their 
feede.” 

The  prize  prescription  of  which 
three  copies  were  found  is  that  for 
the  “Cure  of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.” 
Following  is  the  prescription: 

“1.  ,  Take  one  ounce  of  the  jaw 
bone  of  a  dog,  burned  and  pulverized 
or  pounded  to  fine  dust.  2.  Take 
the  false  tongue  of  a  newly  foaled 
colt;  let  that  also  be  dried  and  pul¬ 
verized.  3.  Take  one  sample  of  the 
verdigris  which  is  raised  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  old  copper,  by  lying  in  moist 
earth.  The  coppers  of  George  I  and 
II  are  the  purest  and  best.  Mix  these 
ingredients  together,  and,  if  the 
patient  be  an  adult  or  full  grown,  let 
him  take  one  common  teaspoonful 
per  day;  and  so  in  proportion  for  a 
child,  according  to  its  age.  In  one 
hour  after,  take  the  filings  of  the 
one-half  of  a  copper  of  the  above  kind 
(if  it  is  to  be  had)  or  if  not,  then  a 
small  increased  quantity  of  any  baser 
metal  of  the  kind.  This  is  to  be 
taken  in  a  small  quantity  of  water. 
The  next  morning,  fasting  (or  before 
eating)  repeat  the  same,  as  before. 
This,  if  complied  with,  after  biting  of 
the  dog,  and  before  symptoms  of  mad¬ 
ness,  will  effectually  prevent  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  disorder.  But  if 


after  the  symptoms  shall  appear,  a 
physician  must  be  applied  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  following,  viz:  Three 
drachms  of  the  verdigris  of  the  kind 
before  mentioned  with  half  an  ounce 
of  calomel  to  be  taken  at  one  dose. 
This  quantity  the  physician  needs  not 
fear  to  administer,  as  the  reaction  of 
the  venom  diffused  through  the  whole 
system  of  the  patient  neutralizes  con¬ 
siderably  the  powerful  quality  of  the 
medicine.  If  in  four  hours  thereafter 
the  patient  is  not  completely  relieved, 
administer  four  grains  of  pure  opium 
or  120  drops  of  liquid  laudanum.  N. 
B. — The  patient  must  be  careful  to 
avoid  the  use  of  milk  for  several  days 
after  taking  any  of  the  foregoing 
medicines.  John  M.  Crous.” 

That  this  cure  was  taken  seriously 
not  only  in  old  Helleberg  but  through¬ 
out  the  state  is  shown  from  the  fact 
that  a  bill  was  introduced  and  passed 
by  the  New  York  state  legislature  in 
1806  when  Morgan  Lewis  was 
governor,  entitled  “An  act  for  grant¬ 
ing  compensation  to  John  M.  Crous, 
for  discovering  and  publishing  a  cure 
for  the  hydrophobia  or  canine  mad¬ 
ness.”  The  preamble  recites  that 
Dr.  Crous  presented  to  the  legislature 
a  memorial,  setting  forth  that  he  was 
in  possession  of  a  “perfect  and  in¬ 
fallible  remedy  and  cure”  for  the  dis¬ 
ease  and  that  he  was  ‘‘willing  to 
make  a  discovery  thereof  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  provided  the 
legislature  allow  him  a  compensation 
for  the  same”  and  that  he  had  pro¬ 
duced  “a  variety  of  documents  tend¬ 
ing  to  confirm  the  reality  of  his  skill 
in  that  disorder.”  The  reading  con¬ 
tinues: 

“Therefore,  be  it  enacted — that  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer, 
upon,  the  warrent  of  the  comptroller, 
to  pay  to  the  said  John  M.  Crous  out 
of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of 
$1,000.  Provided,  nevertheless,  that 
before  the  comptroller  shall  draw  his 
warrent  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  said  John  M.  Crous  to 
present  to  the  said  comptroller  a  full 
and  true  account  and  prescription  in 
writing  of  the  remedy  and  cure  afore¬ 
said,  which  prescription  or  .account 
in  writing  shall  be  signed  by  the  said 
John  M.  Crous  and  duly  attested  be¬ 
fore  some  person  lawfully  authorized 
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to  administer  oaths;  and  provided  al¬ 
so  that  the  said  John  M.  Crous,  to¬ 
gether  with  such  surety  as  the  comp¬ 
troller  shall  approve  of,  shall  previous 
to  the  drawing  of  said  warrant  by  the 
comptroller  enter  into  a  recognizance 
to  the  people  of  the  state  before  one 
of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  the  sum  of  $2,000  with  condition  to 
refund  the  said  sum  of  $1,000,  with 
interest,  in  case  the  said  discovery 
by  him  to  be  made  in  writing,  as 
aforesaid,  shall  within  four  years 
after  the  passing  of  this  act  prove 
deceptive  and  ineffectual.  And  be  it 
further  enacted  that  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  comptroller  to  cause  the 
said  prescription  to  be  published  in 
the  several  newspapers  printed  by  the 
printers  within  this  state  for  three 
weeks  successively.” 


The  act  was  certified  to  by  Archi¬ 
bald  McIntyre,  deputy  secretary.  The 
recognizance  was  acknowledged  by 
“James  Kent,  chief  justice,  etc.”  The 
story  is  handed  down  in  connection 
with  the  foregoing  that  Dr.  Crous 
found  himself  the  butt  of  several 
lawyers  as  they  were  gathered  one 
day  at  the  old  Tontine  Coffee  House 
which  stood  on  State  street,  Albany. 
Among  other  things  sportively  put 
forth,  one  of  them  said:  “Why  doctor 
that’s  all  nonsense  about  the  false 
tongue  of  a  colt.  You  know  there’s 
no  such  thing.”  “Yell,”  replied  the 
doctor,  with  his  German  accent,  “if 
der  isn’t,  den  a  Lawyer’s  tongue  vill 
do,  for  dat’s  juste  so  folse.” 


CHAPTER  XXX 

WHAT’S  IN  A  NAME? 


“By  Apple’s  Tap,  there  is  a  wooden 
bridge, 

That  spans  the  Swarta  and  conducts 
the  tread, 

To  the  high  beetling  crest  of  Helder’s 
ridge, 

That  to  the  gazing  traveler  lifts  its 
head, 

Leading  to  scenes  where  freemen 
once  were  schooled, 

Along  Schoharie’s  legendary  vale.” 

— Helderbergia. 

—  O  — 

In  the  very  first  days  of  scattered 
settlement,  this  section  of  the  land 
had  no  other  designation  than  the 
“West  Manor  of  Rensselaerswyck”, 
the  name  it  had  borne  from  the  time 
Killian,  the  Dutch  pearl  merchant,  had 
received  his  Patroon’s  Charter. 

To  the  beautiful  mountain  on  the 
western  reaches  of  the  Manor,  our 
early  settlers  had  given  the  name  of 
“Helleberg”  meaning  “bright  moun¬ 
tain”  or  “clear  mountain,”  the  appro¬ 
priateness  of  which  no  one  who  has 
looked  upon  it  season  after  season 
will  deny.  Those  of  us  who  dwell  so 
close  beneath  the  sheltering  embrace 
of  its  deep  wooded  heights,  often 
must  be  told  by  strangers  of  its 
charms,  which  so  appealed  to  early 
Palatine  and  Dutchman. 

This  immediate  territory  then  be¬ 
came  known  as  “Helleberg”  and  as 
such  was  designated  through  the 
Revolution  and  in  fact  until  the  early 
years  of  the  19th  century.  The  “Gov. 
Clinton  Papers”  show  a  great  variety 
of  spelling  the  name,  such  as  Halle- 
barrack,  Healborake,  Helderbarrack, 
Heiberg,  Heleburgh,  Hellaberg,  Helle¬ 
berg,  Hilibergh  .and  Helle  Berg  (used 
in  the  trial  of  the  Tory  Schell).  Still 
another  form  appears  on  a  letter 
written  1801  by  Rev.  Henrich  Moeller, 
organizer  of  the  first  Lutheran  church 
here.  He  addresses  it  to  “The  Elders 
and  Deacons  of  the  evangelical  luth- 
eran  church  at  Hellenberg”  one  of  his 
congregations  he  speaks  of  “laid  in 


perfect  wilderness.”  To  the  “Vestry 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  under  the 
Hilleberg”  reads  a  letter  written  by 
the  second  pastor  Rev.  Frederick 
Mayer  in  1810.  “To  be  left  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  Abija  Beebe,  innkeeper 
opposite  to  the  Lutheran  Church  on 
the  Schoharie  Road.  Mr.  Beebe  is  re¬ 
quested  to  deliver  this  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Wetzell  as  soon  as  possible.”  (Wet-- 
zell  lived  way  up  in  Township  Dist.) 

This  indicates  the  manner  of  mail 
delivery  here.  Carried  by  the  Scho- 
harie- Albany  Stage  Line,  inaugurated 
soon  after  the  Revolution,  it  was  left 
at  the  nearest  tavern  to  be  called  for. 
These  early  letters  bear  no  govern¬ 
ment  postage  marks  or  cancellation. 
Payment  for  the  carrying  was  made 
direct  to  the  stage  driver.  The 
government  gave  no  services  and  re¬ 
ceived  no  fee. 

A  letter  from  Schoharie  in  1814  is 
addressed  to  “the  Helleberg,”  but 
another  on  May  6,  1815  from  the  same 
Rev.  Mayer  is  addressed  to  the 
“Vestry  of  the  Lutheran  Congrega¬ 
tion  in  GuelderLand.”  From  that  time, 
too,  the  Severson  documents  speak  of 
this  locality  as  “Guilderland,”  the 
name  that  had  been  given  to  the  new 
township  in  1803.  This  had  been 
named  in  honor  of  that  other  “Guel- 
derland”  .a  province  in  Holland  from 
which  particularly  the  Van  Aernams 
had  come,  Arnheim  being  the  princi¬ 
pal  city  of  said  province.  No  danger 
there  could  be  of  confusion  with  the 
present  village  of  Guilderland  which 
during  the  early  two-thirds  of  that 
century  was  known  as  “Hamilton” 
and  “Hamiltonville.” 

Still  there  is  no  record  of  a  post- 
office  or  official  postal  service  at 
West  Manor,  Helleberg,  or  Guilder- 
land.  Now  we  come  to  another  name 
“West  Guilderland,”  and  that  is  the 
sign  John  T.  Severson  remembers  as 
lying  around  the  Severson  Tavern, 
bearing  the  inscription,  “Post  Office. 
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West  Guilderland,”  painted  on  tin. 
We  know  from  .annual  “Registers”  or 
almanacs,  that  George  Severson  was 
postmaster  of  “West  Guilderland”  and 
we  believe  not  only  the  first  but  the 
last.  His  account  books  show  it.  It 
was  permissible  and  even  customary 
in  those  days  to  run  an  account  at 
the  post  office.  Charge  accounts  for 
postage  begin  in  his  books  in  1830. 
The  entry  is  as  follows: 

“May  21,  1830 — Miclrael  Showdy 


To  1  Gallon  of  tar  .  IS 

To  1  Doz.  Shad  at  7  pr .  7S 

To  Quantity  old  iron  .  $2.90 

To  Postage  on  two  Letters .  3S 

To  Postage  on  one  Letter  .  2S 


13S 


$4.52 

That  this  w,as  the  first  post  office 
in  the  locality  and  that  it  had  not  been 
established  long  is  shown  by  statistics 
given  in  Williams’  Annual  Register 
for  1833 — “West  Guilderland — Post¬ 
master  Geo.  Severson,  The  net 
amount  accruing  for  the  year  (at  this 
post  office)  ending  Mar.  3,  1832 — 
$10.88.”  Considering  the  bad  accounts 
he  must  have  had  in  trusting  people, 
our  first  postmaster  did  not  have  a 
lucrative  position. 

A  letter  from  the.  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment,  Solicitor’s  Office,  addressed 
to  Postmaster,  West  Guilderland, 
Mar.  31,  1836  reads:  “Enclosed  is 
your  account  to  July  1,  1835,  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  balance  of  $4.15  to  your  debit 
for  which  sum  a  Draft  has  been  made 
on  you  to  close  it  on  the  books  of  the 
Dept.  Respectfully  your  Ob.  St.  J. 
W.  Hand.”  Then  .a  statement  fol¬ 
lows:  “Geo.  Severson,  Esq.,  P.  M., 
West  Guilderland,  Albany,  Co.,  N.  Y., 
in  acct.  with  the  Post  Office  Dept. 
To  Balances  due  in  his  Post  Office 
Acct.  Jan.  1,  1830  to  July  1,  1835.” 
They  total  $80.15  for  the  five  years 
or  an  average  of  $16.00  a  year.  From 
time  to  time  sight  drafts  had  been 
drawn  on  him  in  favor  of  Chesebro, 
Bass,  and  Co.  or  Bass  and  Johnson 
for  amounts  varying  between  $5  and 
$10,  leaving  as  was  noted  a  small 
balance  now  due  the  department. 

The  first  mention  of  the  post  office 
as  “Knowersville”  is  in  the  Williams’ 
Register  for  1840  with  the  postmaster 


given  as  Jacob  Crounse.  Knowers¬ 
ville  had  been  named  such  in  honor 
of  Benjamin  Knower,  who  had  died  in 
1839.  He  had  built  the  Knower 
House  in  the  old  village  around  1800, 
operating  a  hat  factory  there,  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  Lutheran  Church, 
and  in  general  very  influential  in  the 
community.  Since  we  intend  devot¬ 
ing  an  entire  article  to  this  famous 
man  and  his  more  distinguished  son- 
in-law,  Gov.  W!m.  L.  Marcy,  let  us 
hasten  on. 

The  construction  of  the  railroad  in 
1863  caused  a  magic  like  growth  of 
the  village  near  the  depot.  Knowers¬ 
ville  was  the  name  of  the  station  and 
Knowersville  the  post  office  remained 
and  was  located  in  the  new  village. 

In  the  early  part  of  1887,  agitation 
arose  to  change  the  name  again.  The 
story  is  best  told  by  quoting  from  the 
files  of  the  “Knowersville  Enter¬ 
prise”  for  that  year,  August  27,  1887. 
“According  to  a  notice  received  by 
our  postmaster,  Mr.  John  H.  Pang- 
burn,  from  the  Assistant  Postmaster 
General,  this  post  office  will,  on  and 
after  Oct.  1st  be  changed  from  Know¬ 
ersville  to  Altamont.  The  idea  of 
changing  the  name  of  the  office  has 
been  quietly  agitated  for  a  few  weeks 
but  it  was  hardly  supposed  that  it 
would  take  definite  form  quite  so 
soon.  The  movement  that  brought 
this  result  w.as  a  petition  signed  by 
many  of  our  citizens  to  the  Assist.  P. 
M.  General  in  which  was  advanced  as 
the  first  reason  that  Knowersville 
was  so  similar  to  Knowlesville  that 
much  mail  intended  for  the  one  place 
went  to  the  other,  making  a  delay  in 
many  instances  (This  was  no  exag¬ 
geration  for  in  a  recent  find  of  several 
hundred  letters  of  the  “seventies  and 
eighties”  over  half  of  them  had  been 
previously  missent  to  Knowlesville, 
Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.)  .and  second  Know¬ 
ersville  sounds  so  much  like  Voor- 
heesville,  a  station  but  7  miles  from 
here,  that  strangers  often  mistake  the 
one  for  the  other,  and  third,  that  it 
was  unwieldy  and  .asking  that  it  be 
changed  to  Altamont.” 

“The  name,  Altamont,  was  derived 
from  the  high  point,  near  here,  which 
is  commonly  known  by  that  name. 
The  word  ‘Alta’  means  high  and 
‘mount’  the  short  for  mountain,  or 
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when  pronounced  together,  Altamont, 
meaning  the  highest  mountain,  being 
quite  appropriate.” 

“In  this  case  the  movement  is  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  the  wishes  of  many  who 
have  lived  here  for  years  and  seen 
the  village  grow  to  its  present  pro¬ 
portions  under  the  old  name  and  it 
seems  to  them  losing  their  birth  right. 
Our  name  was  derived  from  the  old 
village  which  was  named  after  the 
Knower  family.  Mr.  John  Knower 
gave  one  hundred  dollars  toward  the 
building  of  the  Lutheran  Church.” 

July  30,  1887.  “Several  names  have 
been  suggested  among  which  is  that 
of  ‘Peckham.’  Of  course  we  should 
feel  honored  by  the  name  of  one  of 
the  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  our  State.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
our  fellow  townsman  would  honor 
himself  and  the  village  in  some  neat 
and  substantial  manner  if  the  name 
were  given  to  him.  By  all  means  let 
it  be  called  Peckham.”  (The  refer¬ 
ence  is  to  Judge  Rufus  W.  Peckham, 
who  later  became  a  judge  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court). 

Oct.  1st,  1887.  “We  deeply  regret 
that  the  name  of  our  village  has  been 
changed.  What  shall  be  gained  by 
the  change?  Altamont  means  high 
and  lofty  but  it  does  not  elevate  us  in 
the  least.  To  call  an  ant  hill,  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  does  not  make  it 
so.  Altamont  brings  us  no  gain,  no 
new  blessing  and  no  new  prosperity. 
On  the  contrary  it  may  bring  a  few 
sighs  and  perchance  a  few  tears  of  re¬ 
gret.” 

Oct.  15,  1887.  “There  will  be  a 
hearing  before  a  special  post  office 
agent.  Mr.  John  Knower  of  N.  Y., 
having  influence  with  Government, 
has  been  able  so  far  to  open  up  the 
question.  We  now  have  a  change 
every  three  months.  Latest  report 
from  the  Post  Master  General  is  that 
this  post  office  will  be  known  as 
‘Knower,’  after  Jan.  1st,  1888.” 

Nov.  26,  1887.  “Saturday  A.  M. 
Postmaster  Pangburn  received  notice 
from  Washington  revoking  the  recent 
order  which  changed  the  name  of  our 
post  office  to  ‘Knower’  and  stating 
that  the  office  would  continue  to  be 
known  as  Altamont.  Monday  A.  M. 
the  new  sign  was  placed  on  the  depot 


and  trainmen  now  call  out  ‘Alta¬ 
mont.’  Telegraph  line  adopted  the 
new  name  some  time  ago  and  it 
would  now  appear  as  though  this 
order  was  final.” 

The  real  story  behind  the  final 
adoption  of  the  name  is  told  on 
authority  of  Mr.  Frank  Lape  who 
knew  the  situation  intimately.  It 
seems  that  during  the  close  of  the 
controversy,  when  the  Knower  in¬ 
terests  seemed  to  be  in  the  ascen¬ 
dency,  Mrs.  William  R.  Cassidy  took 
.an  interest  in  the  affair.  She  had 
had  for  some  time  a  home  on  the 
mountain  above  Knowersville.  She 
was  the  widow  of  William  R.  Cassidy, 
that  great  power  in  the  Democratic 
party  since  1841,  and  who  at  his 
death  in  1873,  was  president  of  the 
Argus  Company.  With  him  had  been 
closely  associated  in  the  Argus  Co., 
Daniel  Manning,  the  man  who  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  nomination  to  the 
presidency  in  1884  of  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land  and  who  became  Cleveland’s 
first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Now 
Grover  Cleveland  was  no  stranger  to 
Knowersville  nor  to  Mrs.  Cassidy’s 
estate  on  the  mountain,  the  hospitality 
of  which  he  frequently  enjoyed  while 
he  was  governor  of  the  state.  Her 
influence  with  him  from  political  and 
personal  reasons  can  well  be  under¬ 
stood.  There  came  a  hurried  request 
to  the  President  from  Mrs.  Cassidy. 
Said  Grover  Cleveland:  “If  Mrs. 
Cassidy  is  interested  in  having  that 
post-office  named  Altamont,  Altamont 
it  shall  be.”  And  the  order  went 
forth. 

Six  names  have  we  had  from  the 
days  of  the  “Colony  of  Ransalears” 
under  the  Dutch  flag  to  Altamont 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  And  as 
the  mountain  was  the  dominant  factor 
in  the  name  of  “Helleberg”,  it  is  pre¬ 
served  forever  in  the  euphonious  “Al¬ 
tamont,”  the  mountain  of  which  the 
poetess,  Magdalene  Merritt,  wrote: 

“Oh  mountain  fair,  blue  line  against 
the  sky! 

Thy  wooded  steeps,  thy  cool  secluded 
trails. 

Thy  dells,  thy  caves  and  laughing 
water  falls, 

All  rainbow-haloed  in  the  mellow 
light.” 
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GEORGE  SEVERSON’S  LEDGER,  1813-1873 


Since  the  articles  on  the  old  Way- 
side  Inn  and  on  the  account  book  of 
the  builder  of  this  tavern  were  written 
the  ledger  of  George,  his  son,  has 
come  to  light.  And  what  a  book  it  is! 
Beginning  in  1813  where  the  other 
ended  it  carries  through  to  1873.  It 
is  a  continuous  picture,  not  only  of 
the  life  of  George  Severson  and  of 
his  various  endeavors,  ibut  of  this 
community  for  sixty  years.  The  items 
there  recorded  in  a  rather  disconnect¬ 
ed  manner  _  tell  the  story  of  those 
years  as  plainly  as  if  it  were  a  formal 
history.  Time  and  space  will  not  per¬ 
mit  the  reproduction  here  of  many 
items  that  might  prove  of  interest  to 
our  readers.  We  shall  be  able  to  give 
but  a  few  of  the  facts  drawn  from  its 
entries. 

Beginning  with  the  fly  leaf  a 
recipe  tells  how  to  “Destroy  Noxious 
Weeds — Cut  them  in  June  when  the 
sign  is  in  the  heart.”  The  first 
entry  concerns  the  “Account  of  Money 
Laid  out  for  the  Widow  Mary 
Severse  (his  step-mother)  for  her  sup¬ 
port  Sept.  18,  1813,”  presumably  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  funeral  of  her  husband 


the  month  previous — 

1  yard  of  blk.  Lusting  .  $1.50 

1-4  yard  Crape  .  .50 

1  Bonnet  .  2.81 

1  pr.  Slippers  .  1.25 

Snuff  . 94 


Then  George  Van  Aernam  gives  a 
careful  list  of  the  items  charged  for 
his  services  as  one  of  the  executors 
of  the  estate  of  the  deceased  “Yerry,” 
Sixteen  days  .at  $1.50  a  day  had  been 
expended  on  the  following  duties:  1 
day  going  to  Albany  to  be  qualified,  2 
days  attending  to  make  Inventory,  1 
day  making  returns,  2  days  to  Albany 
on  account  of  the  slaves,  (this  to  con¬ 
form  to  certain  legislation  regarding 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  New  York 
after  Mar.  29,  1799),  1  day  meeting 
with  the  Executors  to  Consult  on  the 
Vendue,  1  day  on  account  of  adver¬ 
tisement,  1  day  previous  to  Vendue, 


1  day  at  the  Vendue,  1  ditto  to  settle 
some  business  in  the  family,  1  day 
leasing  of  the  Real  Estate,  1  day  post¬ 
ing  the  proceedings  of  our  business 
in  this  book,  2  days  in  Mar.,  I  day 
dividing  property — total,  $24.00.” 

The  sons,  George  and  John,  then 
go  on  with  the  business,  but  John,  as 
we  have  seen  drops  out  of  the  picture 
here  to  live  and  die  in  Schoharie 
county.  *  George  continues  with  the 
Tavern  as  well  as  selling  sundry  sup¬ 
plies,  and  the  entries  of  bar  accounts, 
lodging,  stabling,  etc.,  are  in  his  hand 
writing.  In  1829,  for  instance,  apples 
Is.  6d.  a  bushel,  veal  is  4d.  a  pound, 
7  Spanish  segars  cost  Is.,  a  paper  of 
tobbacco  is  3  pence,  1-2  bushel  of  oats 
is  1  shilling  6  pence,  and  a  breakfast 
at  the  Inn  costs  the  same. 

Systematically  are  recorded  the 
dates  that  various  help,  male  and 
female,  start  work  for  him.  Their 
numbers  show  the  magnitude  of  his 
business.  Just  as  systematically  are 
recorded  the  number  of  “lost  days”  of 
these  hired  help  for  which  they  were 
conscientiously  “docked.”  Even  the 
reasons  for  their  absence  is  given  as 
for  instance — Alexander  Mac  Donald 
misses  one  day  “to  having  Clothes 
Cut,”  another  for  “Camp  Meeting,” 
another  for  “Working  highway,” 
another  to  have  “Boots  tapt,”  while 
all  the  male  help  miss  four  or  five 
days  out  of  every  month  for  “train¬ 
ing” — the  militia  service  imposed  at 
the  time  (1831)  by  law. 

If  the  servants  needed  money  for 
various  purposes  it  was  advanced 
against  their  wages.  “Cash  paid  to 
pedler”  for  the  women  is  a  frequent 
item  showing  the  extent  to  which  the 
itinerant  merchant  was  patronized. 
Hannah  Hillman  is  advanced  4  shill¬ 
ings  for  “factory  of  pedler,”  7s.  for 
“Cotton  Flannel,”  5s.  “for  Frock,”  Is. 
6d.  “for  Combs.” 

John  M.  Smith  working  for  the 
Tavern  in  one  week  is  charged  for  5 
meals  and  “2  pieces  of  pye.” 
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‘To  cash  paid  W.  S.  Beebe  for  three 
pairs  of  boots  and  for  booting  and  sol¬ 
ing  Boots — $4.5614,”  reads  another 
advance. 

“Ormond  Stafford  is  advanced  4s. 
for  Rev.  Bogardus  (the  Dutch 
Dominee)  while  Elizabeth  Pitcher 
gets  6  shillings  “to  pay  for  Psalm 
Book.”  Alexander  Mac  Donald  has 
the  boss  advance  4s.  6d.  “for  fixing 
gun,”  16  s.  “for  sword”  and  $10.00  “for 
uniform.” 

“Mr.  Pedler”  stays  one  night  at  the 


Inn  and  bill  follows: 

1  bu.  oates  .  3s.  6d. 

1  horn  (bitters)  and  hay  ....  Is. 

1  Dodging  .  6d. 

To  Bread  and  Milk  .  6d. 

To  Bitters  .  3d. 


5s.  9d. 

Wlben  the  postage  accounts  start 
we  learn  that  the  minister  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  church,  Rev.  Adam  Crounse, 
has  to  pay  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
mail  that  came  into  the  new  post  of¬ 
fice  of  West  Guilderland,  for  it  was 
the  custom  to  pay  at  the  receiving 
end.  Page  after  page  is  taken  up 
with  his  mail  accounts.  There  may 
have  been  a  purpose  in  it  too,  for 
the  postmaster,  George,  was  also 
treasurer  of  his  church,  and  the  old 
account  book  of  St.  James  church, 
which  we  will  refer  to  in  a  later 
article,  shows  many  of  the  members 
were  “in  arrears.”  A  typical  postage 
account  of  the  Dominee  is  that  for  the 
month  of  June  1833. 

June  2nd  to  letter  .  10c 

June  13th  to  letter .  6c 

June  21th  to  letter  .  6c 

June  23th  to  postage  on  Policy  . .  6c 
June  24th  to  postage  on  2  letters  28% 
June  24th  to  one  pamphlet  (2 

sheets  at  iy2  pr .  3c 

June  24th  to  1  letter  for  son  ....  6c 
June  24th  to  postage  on  Lutheran 
Observer  (the  old  denomina¬ 


tional  paper  started  in  1826 
widely  read  in  these  parts) 

once  a  week  .  78c 

June  24th  to  postage  on  New  Era 
and  American  Courier,  once  a 
week . . .  52c 


We  leam  that  Jacob  Fryer,  J.  P.  I. 
Livingston,  Peter  Crounse,  F.  C. 
Crounse,  M.  D„  Christopher  Keen- 


holts,  F.  Clykeman,  C.  C.  Crounse,  J. 
M.  Smith,  P.  Pitcher,  N.  A.  Severson, 
M.  Showdy,  Frederick  Keenholts,  all 
took  the  “Lutheran  Observer.”  Dr. 
“Fred”  also  had  the  “Microscope” 
once  a  week.  It  is  a  peculiar  coinci¬ 
dence,  too,  that  the  very  letter  “from 
the  German  Doct”  in  “Dutch  Sedle- 
ment”  is  charged  to  him,  the  letter  I 
have  in  my  possession,  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  which  was  given  in  an  earlier 
article. 

We  find  that  Peter  Walker  took  the 
“Albany  Weekly  Journal,”  F.  Keen- 
holts  the  Albany  Gazette  (twice  a 
week)  and  Albany  Journal  (twice  a 
week),  Jacob  M.  Sterlin  the  “Reflector 
and  Schenectady  Democrat”  (twice  a 
week),  John  Armstrong  took  the 
“Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,”  that 
great  Methodist  weekly  still  published 
and  he  “paid  one  year  in  advance”  for 
its  postage. 

Another  subscriber  for  the  same 
Methodist  publication  was  Alanson 
Van  Auken.  The  date  is  Nov.  10, 
1838  and  the  subscriber  is  none  other 
than  a  grand  old  man  that  I  can  re¬ 
member  as  I  saw  him  when  I  was  a 
young  boy.  He  was  then  94  and  lived 
on  the  Voorheesville-New  Salem  road. 
He  was  the  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Joseph 
Snyder  of  Altamont,  who  told  me  the 
story  of  his  presence  in  this  locality 
at  the  time  we  are  discussing.  Re¬ 
siding  in  Knox,  he  had  come  to  visit 
his  grandfather,  one  of  the  Van  Auken 
brothers  whose  patriotism  we  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  Revolutionary  articles 
and  who  were  still  living  on  the  old 
homestead  by  the  Bozenkill.  He  met 
a  Settle’s  Hill  girl,  married  her  and 
lived  for  number  of  years  on  the  farm 
of  her  people.  Thus  he  would  get  his 
mail  by  driving  to  West  Guilderland. 
Not  long  after  this  date  he  moved  to 
a  farm  above  Voorheesville  and  be¬ 
came  active  in  town  of  New  Scotland 
affairs  as  well  as  prominent  in  the 
Methodist  society  of  both  New  Salem 
and  the  “Black  Creek”  congregations. 

Other  periodicals  received  here 
were  the  “N.  Y.  Baptist  Register,” 
Isaac  Crary;  “Mother’s  Monthly  Jour¬ 
nal,”  P.  Chesebro;  “Albany  Argus,”  A. 
Pinckny;  “New  York  Weekly  Messen¬ 
ger,”  John  F.  Crounse;  “Philadelphia 
Courier,”  Henry  Barkley. 
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Next  we  notice  the  itemized  charge 
accounts  of  George  Severson  against 
the  town  of  Guilderland  for  services 
as  assessor.  In  1833  the  allowance  is 
$1.00  per  day.  Specimen  entries  show 
“to  the  Widow  Ostrander’s” — “to  tak¬ 
ing  up  valuation” — “at  Batterman’s” — 
“at  the  Widow  Ostrander’s  to  make 
a  jury  list.”  From  1846  to  1854  the 
allowance  is  $1.25  a  day  and  he  “sits” 
frequently  at  “W.  Siver’s”,  “H. 
Sloan’s,”  “G.  Keenholts,”  “to  appraise 
damages  for  new  road  at  John  N.  and 
William  Clutes,”  “to  taking  up  the 
rent  due  S.  V.  Renssalaer  from  the  oc¬ 
cupants  of  lands,”  “to  one  day  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  insane  per¬ 
sons  sent  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at 
Utica,”  “to  Harmen  Best’s  to  organ¬ 
ize,”  “to  having  notice  published  in 
the  “Freeholder”  (the  Albany  Anti- 
Rent  organ),  “to  enrolling  the  Militia,” 
“to  J.  B.  Legranges  to  Advertise  for 
Election,”  “to  appraising  damages 
done  by  dogs  Killing  and  Worrying 
Sheep.”  Truly  the  duties  of  assessor 
in  those  days  were  many  and  various. 

At  intervals  in  our  old  ledger  are 
many  unrelated  entries  such  as  these: 

“Commenced  taking  the  B.  (rother) 
Johnathan  the  17th  of  Sept.  1853  for 
one  year  No.  96,  Vol.  XIV.” 

“A  receipt  for  the  Scale — 2  lbs. 
Tobacco,  24  Qts.  Water,  4  oz,  White 
Mercury,  4  oz.  Blue  Vitrol,  4  oz.  Salt 
Petre  and  a  small  Quantity  of  Soft 
Soap.” 

“19  of  Dec.  South  wind  with  snow.” 

“Rev.  Mr.  Lape’s  text — Num.  23, 
Chap.  19  verse,  God  is  not  man  that 
he  should  lie.” 

“Rev.  Mr.  Eyster — Hebrews  2nd 
Chap.  3  verse,  how  shall  we  excape  if 
We  neglect  so  great  Salvation.” 

“By  Rev.  Mr.  Lintner  (Schoharie) 
1st  Psalm,  1  verse.” 

The  course  of  human  endeavor  is 
often  suddenly  changed  by  circum¬ 


stances  over  which  we  have  no  con¬ 
trol.  Thus  it  was  that  the  const  ruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Plank  Road  in  1849,  which 
followed  a  different  route  than  the  olu 
Schoharie  Road,  cut  off  from  the  p3t 
ronage  of  stage  coach  anu  travelers, 
the  old  Wayside  Inn — and  it  went  out 
of  business  forever.  It  must  have 
been  sweet  revenge  to  Landlord 
George  fourteen  years  later  to  see  the 
railroad  constructed  at  his  very  door, 
and  to  witness  the  strangling  of  the 
Schoharie  plank  road  and  its  final  sur¬ 
render  in  four  years  more.  But  he 
never  re-opened  the  old  Tavern  for 
guests,  assisting  his  son,  George,  to 
build  a  fine  new  “Hotel”  close  to  the 
tracks,  that  known  in  recent  times  as 
the  “Cornelius  Hotel.” 

Meanwhile  old  George  had  given  his 
attention  to  saw  mill  activities.  Up 
the  mountain  stream  behind  the  pres¬ 
ent  home  of  Patsy  Crocco,  was  the 
dam  .and  mill.  His  grandson,  John  T. 
Severson,  remembers  the  saw,  an  old 
vertical  type,  and  he  also  remarks  at 
his  father’s  delight  when  the  dam 
finally  “went  out”  and  quieted  the 
noisy  contraption. 

The  lumber  entries  are  of  some  in¬ 
terest.  Peter  C.  Crounse  is  charged 
$1.37%  “for  the  sawing  of  18  joice  and 
squaring  1  log.”  Frederick  Keenholts 
has  many  hickory,  hemlock,  maple, 
oak  and  basswood  logs  cut  up.  Amos 
Whipple  (grandfather  of  “Web”)  pays 
25c  to  have  a  wagon  pole  cut.  Mr. 
Azor  Tabor,  a  celebrated  and  wealthy 
lawyer  of  his  time,  is  charged  for 
lumber  delivered  “at  his  mansion”  in 
Knox,  the  present  Clute  farm. 

Do  not  these  entries  form  a  moving 
picture  as  it  were  of  the  life  and 
times  of  our  Landlord  during  the  sixty 
years  of  his  active  life  as  “mine  host,” 
merchant,  churchman,  postmaster,  as¬ 
sessor  and  sawyer?  It  is  a  running 
story  of  a  long  busy  life,  the  story  of 
George,  the  son  of  George,  and  great- 
grandson  of  George  or  Jurrian  Siverse, 
the  first  settler. 
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On  the  w.all  of  the  directoi's’  room 
of  the  Mechanics  and  Farmers  Bank 
of  Albany,  hangs  a  painting  of  a 
smooth-faced  man  with  .a  profusion  ot 
black  hair,  spai’kling  eyes,  pleasant 
smile  and  deep  dimpled  chin.  It  is 
the  portrait  of  a  strikingly  handsome 
man  who  was  the  third  president  of 
that  institution  which  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  under  an  act  of  the  legislature 
March  22,  1811.  From  1817  to  1834 
this  man,  Benjamin  Knower,  guided 
the  affairs  of  the  bank  that  has  num¬ 
bered  among  its  directors  and  stock 
holders  great  men,  not  only  of  the 
state,  but  of  the  nation,  and  that  has 
been  held  up  as  the  ideal  of  financial 
institutions,  the  embodiment  of  con- 
sei'vatism  and  sound  judgment,  richly 
meriting  the  extensive  confidence 
placed  in  its  trusteeship  for  the  123 
years  of  its  existence. 

Before  citing  at  length  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  Benjamin  Knower  with  this 
community  let  us  have  some  estimates 
of  him  by  his  contemporaries.  Gor- 
don  A.  Worth  in  his  “Random  Recol¬ 
lections”  says:  “There  was  still 
another  class,  not  less  active  nor  less 
important,  in  a  business  point  of  view. 
I  allude  to  a  then  comparatively  new 
or  recently  established  body  of  me¬ 
chanics  of  which  Benjamin  Knower 
was  confessedly  at  the  head.  Mr. 
Knower  was  indeed  a  man  of  strong 
mind  and  pei'severing  energy  of  chax- 
acter.  Thi’ough  his  influence  the 
charter  of  the  Mechanics  and  Farmers 
Bank  was  obtained  and  the  mechanics 
of  the  city  of  Albany  rose  in  consid- 
ei*ation  and  respect,  personal  and  po¬ 
litical,  to  a  length  which  they  had 
never  before  reached.”  (He  had  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  Mechanics  Society  in  1793). 

The  Annals  of  Albany,  Vol.  lu, 
quotes  his  obituai’y  from  a  city  news¬ 
paper,  August  23,  1839 — “Benjamin 

Knower  died  at  64.  Although  he  be 
gan  life  as  .a  mechanic,  he  soon  en¬ 
tered  upon  extensive  commercial 


Benjamin  Knower,  from  painting  own¬ 
ed  by  the  Mechanics  and  Farmers 
Bank  of  Albany. 

tiansactions.  His  career  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  entei-pi’ise  and  public 
spirit,  and  he  passed  through  it  with 
a  reputation  for  integrity  unsullied 
and  for  business  capacity  unsurpassed. 
He  was  a  long  time  connected  with 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  M.  &  F.  Bank  of  whicxi 
he  was  President.  In  1821  he  was 
solicited  to  take  the  office  of  State 
Treasurer,  which  he  held  until  the 
fall  of  1824,  when  he  resigned.  Mr. 
Knower  was  a  hatter  by  occupation 
and  having  many  apprentices,  most 
of  them  as  a  matter  of  course  were 
without  pecuniary  means  or  friends 
able  to  assist  them.  He  seemed  to 
regard  it  not  only  as  a  duty  but  a 
source  of  personal  gratifaction  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  them  a  helping  hand  at  this 
critical  moment  in  their  lives.  His 
place  of  business  was  a  few  doors  be¬ 
low  the  corner  of  Hudson  avenue  in 
Broadway  on  the  west  side.” 
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The  Erie  Canal  had  been  completed 
and  a  monster  celebration  was  ai 
ranged  in  Albany  to  mark  the  event 
when  the  first  boat  carrying  the  no¬ 
tables  traversed  the  state  from  Buf¬ 
falo,  and  was  locked  down  into  the 
Hudson  River.  Benjamin  Knower  con¬ 
tributed  generously  to  the  fund  col¬ 
lected  for  defraying  the  expenses  and 
was  on  the  committee  of  reception. 
(Vol.  II.  Munsell’s1  Collections). 

Another  very  important  event  oc¬ 
curred  July  1,  1825.  It  is  especially 
appropriate  to  recall  that  event  just 
now,  for  since  May  20th,  1935, 

when  the  legislative  bodies  of  con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  met  in  joint 
session  to  observe  the  100th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  death  of  Gilbert  du  Mor- 
tier,  Marquise  de  La  Fayette:,  known 
by  the  latter  name  to  every  school 
child  in  the  United  States,  the  whole 
country  has  been  honoring  his  mem¬ 
ory.  It  was  during  his  old  age  that 
he  came  back  to  visit  the  country 
whose  freedom  he  had  helped  to  win 
and  be  showered  with  honors  such  as 
few  men  ever  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  State 
after  state  sought  his*  presence  and 
for  almost  a  year  his  visit  was  one 
triumphal  procession.  Volume  8  of 
the  Annals  describes  Albany’s  elab¬ 
orate  reception.  “July  1st,  1825.  La¬ 
fayette  arrived  in  this  city  from  Ver¬ 
mont  accompanied  by  the  Gov.  of  that 
state.  At  4  o’clock  dinner  was  served 
by  citizens  in  the  Capitol.  Elias 
Kane  presided,  assisted  by  Harmanus 
Bleecker,  Benjamin  Knower  and 
others.  Judge  Storey  and  Daniel 
Webster  came  from  Boston.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  toasts  were  given.  Daniel 
Webster’s  toast  was  ‘The  ancient  and 
hospitable  city  of  Albany  where  Gen. 
Lafayette  found  his  headquarters  in 
1778  and  where  men  of  his  principles 
find  good  quarters  at  all  times.’  ” 

From  a  careful  study  of  the  case, 
we  believe  Benjamin  Knower  came 
out  to  what  is  known  as  our  “Old  Vil¬ 
lage”  about  1800  and  built  the  Knower 
House  now  owned  by  G.  N.  W.ark. 
This  property  had  been  leased  May 
13,  1795,  by  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer 
to  Myndert  A.  Wimple  according  to  a 
search  instituted  by  the  village  of  Al- 
tamont  when  they  bought  the  tract 
for  the  construction  of  .a  sewage  dis¬ 


posal  plant  some  years  ago.  It  was 
probably  very  shortly  afterward  that 
Knower  secured  this  property  and 
constructed  the  house  that  is  pre¬ 
served  to  this1  day  in  much  the  origin¬ 
al  pattern.  Only  a  person  of  Benja¬ 
min  Knower’s  wealth  could  have  con¬ 
structed  such  a  house  that  in  those 
days  could  well  be  called  a  “mansion.” 
The  bisected  doors,  the  exquisite  hall 
and  stairway  and  massive  fireplaces 
are  but  .a  few  of  the  features  that 
prove  the  opulence  of  its  builder.  In 
the  attic  are  found  some  of  the  forms 
or  “blocks”  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  hats  which  was  carried  on  to  some 
extent  perhaps  in  the  house  but  prin¬ 
cipally  in  nearby  buildings.  A  tract 
across  the  road  had  been  purchased 
from  the  Seversons  as  shown  by  a 
record  in  the  county  Book  of  Deeds 
dated  1816  and  again  mentioned  in  an 
agreement  between  George  Severson 
and  Jacob  Crounse  in  1835  where  it 
says:  “The  said  George  doth  hereby 
let  unto  the  said  Jacob  the  Tavern 
Stand  and  lot  lately  in  the  possession 
of  Henry  Lewis.  The  lot  is  bounded 
as  follows,  by  the  Schoharie  Road  on 
the  north  and  by  a  small  run  of  water 
on  the  south  as  far  unfil  said  run  in¬ 
tersects  Benjamin  Knower’s  line.” 

Here  on  this  property  then,  were 
made  the  famous  “Knower”  hats  that 
were  retailed  from  his  store  in  Al¬ 
bany.  Volume  I  of  the  “Plough  Boy,” 
the  first  agricultural  paper  in  New 
York  state,  edited  by  Knower’s  friend 
and  fellow  director  of  the  Mechanics 
and  Farmers  Bank,  Soloman  South- 
wick,  carries  the  following  advertise¬ 
ment,  April  8,  1820,  “Benjamin  Know¬ 
er.  At  his  old  stand,  No.  421  South 
Market  street,  Albany.  Has  constant¬ 
ly  on  hand  a  general  assortment  of 
hats,  of  every  description,  of  American 
manufacture,  at  the  most  reasonable 
prices.” 

“He  has  also  constantly  for  sale  ,a 
general  assortment  of  Hatters  stock 
and  Trimmings  with  which  he  will  be 
happy  to  supply  old  or  new  customers 
as  cheap  as  they  can  be  supplied  at 
any  other  place. 

“Imitation  Beavers,  which  are  now 
becoming  so  fashionable,  ready  made 
or  made  to  order  on  the  shortest 
notice. 
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“All  hats  made  by  him  are  rendered 
water  proof,  if  required,  by  a  secret 
process.  The  advantage  of  this  im¬ 
provement  is  obvious,  as  nothing  so 
soon  destroys  the  shape  and  beauty 
of  a  hat  as  getting  drenched  by  rain 
or  otherwise.  This  is  not  only  a  new 
improvement  but  a  most  important 
one,  in  as  much  as  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  hats  thus  made  water 
proof  will  wear  much  longer  than 
those  which  are  made  in  the  old  way.” 

To  this  day  in  the  Bozenkill  behind 
the  Knower  place,  old  residents  will 
direct  you  to  the  “Hatters’  Hole.” 
where  the  “secret  process”  none  other 
than  the  immersion  here  of  the  newly 
made  hats  for  a  certain  length  of  time 
under  water,  was  carried  out. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
such  an  elaborate  mansion  was  uti¬ 
lized,  if  not  all  the  year  around,  at 
least  in  summer  by  the  owner,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Knower  or  members  of  his 
family.  March  18,  1816,  Timothy 

Knower,  according  to  the  account 
book  of  the  Severson  Tavern,  was 
charged  with  5V2  pounds  of  butter  at 
11  shillings.  This  may  have  been 
Benjamin’s  father  or  brother,  certain¬ 
ly  not  his  son. 


The  “Account  Book  of  the  members 
of  St.  James  Church  in  Guilderland, 
Albany  Co.,  Mar.  19,  1819,”  which  I 
uncovered  in  the  Severson  attic,  gives 
Benjamin  Knower  .as  a  member  and 
records  his  annual  subscription  of 
$10.00,  the  largest  amount  contributed 
by  any  member.  This  amount  he 
continued  to  give  for  several  years. 

And  now  for  the  great  event  recent¬ 
ly  memorialized  by  the  state  in  the 
marker  placed  before  the  Knower 
house  —  the  marriage  of  Benja¬ 
min  Knower’s  eldest  daughter,  Cor¬ 
nelia,  to  the  rising  statesman,  William 
L.  Marcy.  From  traditions  handed 
down  by  the  generations,  from  the 
statements  of  the  last  of  the  Knowers 
to  reside  in  the  old  village,  and  from 
the  mementoes  found  in  the  house  it¬ 
self.  we  believe  the  great  event  truly 
occurred  in  this  old  mansion.  Tradi¬ 
tion  states  that  a  covering  was  erect¬ 
ed  from  the  house  away  out  to  the 
road,  while  a  strip  of  carpet  hid  the 
walk  and  that  the  ceremony  w.as  per¬ 
formed  in  the  spacious  hall  under  the 
canopy  of  the  great  stairs.  No  ex¬ 
pense  was  spared  in  the  union  of  the 
daughter  of  the  bank  president,  busi¬ 
ness  man,  and  treasurer  of  the  state 
to  the  man  who  was  then  state  comp¬ 
troller. 
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The  last  of  the  local  Knowers  here 
is  remembered  as  an  old  man  with 
flowing  beard  who  came  back  annual¬ 
ly  from  New  York  to  vacation  amid 
the  scenes  of  his  boyhood.  He  would 
recount  the  story  of  this  famous 
wedding  held  here  many  years  ago 
with  great  pride. 

At  the  final  auction  of  the  place  and 
its  contents,  conducted  by  John  D. 
White  for  the  Knower  heirs,  the  walk¬ 
ing  stick  and  drinking  goblets  of 
Governor  Marcy  were  given  to  him  as 
mementoes.  The  cane,  .a  beautiful 
piece  of  wood,  is  perforated  for  the 
cord  that  once  hung  from  the  Govei 
nor’s  arm.  The  head  was  of  heavy 
gold  and  bore  a  massive  Masonic  em¬ 
blem  which  was  stolen  during  the 
auction,  but  has  since  been  replaced 
by  an  appropriate  gold  substitute.  The 
goblets,  of  ' thin  glass,  are  beautifully 
designed. 

In  no  biography  of  the  Governor 
could  I  find  the  date  of  his  marriage 
to  Cornelia  Knower,  but  finally  this 
item  was  discoverd  in  a  copy  of  the 
Albany  Argus  of  May  4,  1824:  “Mar¬ 
ried  on  Thursday  evening,  Ap.  28th, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chester,  Wm.  L. 
Marcy,  Esq.,  Comptroller  to  Miss 
Cornelia  Knower,  eldest  daughter  ot 
Benjamin  Knower.”  There  is  no 
statement  of  the  place,  nor  are  the 
records  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
church  (now  the  Capitol  Theatre)  of 
which  the  Rev.  Chester  was  pastor,  in 
existence  to  throw  any  light  on  the 
question.  Dr.  Chester  may  have  been 
a  friend  of  the  family  and  been  asked 
to  come  out  to  Guilderland  to  offici¬ 
ate.  Should  the  father  of  the  bride 
have  desired  his  own  clergyman  here, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  since 
there  was  no  regular  pastor  of  the 
Lutheran  church  in  1824,  it  being 
only  occasionally  supplied  from  1822 
to  1.828.  So  on  the  evidence  presented 
we  rest  our  case  and  claim  the  honor 
of  the  event. 

You  may  read  Benjamin  Knower’s 
will  today  in  the  surrogate’s  docu¬ 
ment  room  of  Albany  county.  It  was 
proved  September  7,  1839,  and  men¬ 
tions  Sophia  P.  Knower,  his  wife, 
daughters,  Cornelia,  Jane  M.,  Rebecca, 
Sarah,  sons,  John,  Benjamin,  Jr., 
Henry,  Edmund  and  Charles.  Gover¬ 
nor  Marcy  is  named  one  of  the  execu¬ 
tors,  and  the  .attorney  is  Robert  H. 
Morris,  noted  lawyer  and  shortly 


after  mayor  of  New  York  city.  The 
will  is  long  and  by  the  great  care 
given  to  the  disposal  of  his  estate,  as 
well  .as  by  the  many  pages  of  real 
estate  transactions  in  the  book  of 
deeds,  indicates  the  wealth  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Knower,  mechanic,  banker,  and 
foremost  citizen  of  Albany  and  the  old 
village.  His  political  connections  and 
influence  are  closely  identified  with 
those  of  Governor  Marcy  and  will  be 
treated  subsequently.  No  greater  tri¬ 
bute  could  our  own  community  give 
him  a  few  months  after  his  death  than 
to  change  the  name  of  the  post  office 
from  “West  Guilderland”  to  Knowers- 
ville,”  which  the  assistant  postmaster 
general  recently  advised  me  was  done 
January  17,  1840.  Thus  it  was  known 
for  47  years. 

A  number  of  references  in  the 
“Annals  of  Albany”  to  the  Knower 
family  are  mentioned  here  for  those 
who  may  wish  to  conduct  further  re¬ 
search. 

“1824 — Nov.  25.  Benj.  Knower  hav¬ 
ing  resigned  the  office  of  State  Treas., 
the  Legislature  .appointed  Abr.  Keyser 
in  his  stead.  Vol.  8. 

“1824 — Aug.  16.  Geo.  Knower  died 
ae  41. 

“1836 — Oct.  31.  Chas.  Knower  died 
ae  21. 

“1837— Mar.  31.  Geo.  S.  Knower 
died  ae  20. 

“1841 — Feb.  12.  Annie,  wife  of  Geo. 
Knower,  died  ae  60. 

“1841 — -Nov.  27.  Henry  Knower 
died  ae  23. 

“1844.  May  8.  Edmund  Knower 
died  in  N.  Y.  ae  37. 

“1846.  May  18.  Benj.  Knower,  Jr., 
died  at  Marseilles  ae  33.  (It  is  per¬ 
haps,  to  his  descendants  in  France 
that  releases  have  been  sent  in  recent 
years  in  order  to  clear  up  titles  of 
real  estate  in  our  own  village). 

“1855.  Rebecca  Knower,  dau.  of  the 
late  Benj.  Knower,  died  in  N.  Y.  Nov. 
10.  Vol.  7. 

“1856.  May  10.  Annie  Knower 
died  at  Knowersville  ae  34.  Vol.  8.” 

Dr.  Daniel  Knower,  member  of  this 
same  family,  was  for  years  a  promi¬ 
nent  dentist  at  Schoharie.  Knower 
avenue  is  named  after  him.  He  made 
the  historical  address  at  the  unveil¬ 
ing  of  the  David  Williams  monument 
at  the  Old  Stone  Fort,  1876. 
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Governor  William  L.  Marcy,  from 
engraving  in  1854  edition  of  book 
presented  to  the  Old  Country  Doc¬ 
tor  by  Rebecca  Knower,  sister-in- 
law  of  the  Governor. 

William  L.  Marcy  was  38  years  old 
when  he  married  Cornelia  Knower. 
His  birthplace  was  Southbridge,  Mass. 
He  had  gone  to  Brown  University  foi 
his  education  and  studied  law.  After 
the  war  of  1812  in  which  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  he  settled  in  Troy,  N. 
Y.,  became  city  recorder  and  editor 
of  the  “Troy  Budget.”  Then  came 
his  appointment  as  Adjutant  General 
of  the  state  and  at  the  date  of  his 
marriage  he  was  State  Comptroller. 

A  most  concise  account  of  his  life 
and  times  is  found  in  the  Political  and 
Governmental  History  of  N.  Y.  State 
by  Smith  and  Johnson  (1922)  from 
which  I  quote: 

“The  rule  of  the  great  families  was 
ended  (1821-1822)  and  that  of  practical 
politicians  was  established.  The 
power  of  the  Schuylers  had  never 
been  re-established  after  the  death  of 


Hamilton.  A  few  great  land  owners 
still  maintained  almost  baronial  sway 
notably  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  the 
“great  patroon,”  and  the  lords  of  Liv¬ 
ingston  Manor.  But  their  power  was 
economic  and  social  rather  than 
political  and  already  at  Rensselaers- 
wyck  the  spirit  of  revolt  had  been 
kindled  which  wras  to  flame  up  in  the 
Anti-Rent  Party  and  the  “Helderberg 
War.” 

“There  arose  to  take  the  place  of  the 
great  families  in  political  leadership, 
the  most  noteworthy  of  all  the  “rings” 
in  the  history  of  the  state.  This  was 
the  Albany  Regency,  at  first  a  trium¬ 
virate  but  later  a  more  numerous 
body  which  for  a  third  of  a  century, 
dominated  the  political  life  of  New 
York  and  not  unfrequently  exerted  a 
controlling  influence  upon  the  politics 

of  the  nation . Its  members  were 

the  foremost  statesmen  and  jurists  of 
the  state,  men  of  genius,  of  lofty 
ideals,  of  unblemished  honor  whose 
aim  was  the  development  of  civic 
institutions  and  the  maintenance  of 
political  principles.” 

“The  original  triumvirate  was  com¬ 
posed  of  Samuel  A.  Talcott,  Wm.  L. 
Marcy,  and  Benj.  F.  Butler.  All  were 
young,  all  lawyers,  all  members  of 
the  “Bucktail”  faction  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  under  the  head  of  Martin 
Van  Buren.” 

“Marcy,  best  known  of  the  three  in 
history,  was  the  eldest,  being  35.  He 
was  a  stalwart  soldierly  man — he  had 
served  with  credit  in  the  army,  win¬ 
ning  the  first  land  victory  in  War  of 
1812 — with  massive  head  and  brows, 
resembling  Webster’s  and  a  manner 
and  spirit,  kindly  and  genial.  He  was 
a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  a 
graduate  of  Brown  University,  an 
omniverous  reader  and  fine  English 
scholar,  a  capable  school  teacher  and 
a  trenchant  editor . he  was  des¬ 

tined  to  make  a  triple  record  of  dis¬ 
tinction  as  Gov.  of  N.  Y.,  as  U.  S. 
Senator  and  as  Sect’y  of  State  of  the 
United  States.” 

“Speaking  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  and 
referring  to  his  political  contempor¬ 
aries  and  associates  Marcy  gave  to 
American  political  literature  one  of  its 
most  famous  epigrams.”  “They  see 
nothing  wrong,”  he  said,  “in  the  rule 
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that  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils 
of  the  enemy.”  But  if  he  and  his 
fellow  “Regents”  were  spoilsmen, 
they  at  least  apportioned  the  spoils 
with  intelligence  and  discretion.  These 
men  of  course,  had  no  official  auth¬ 
ority,  thus  to  dominate  the  politics  of 

the  state . Such  influence  as  they 

possessed  arose  directly  from  their 
extraordinary  personalities,  from  then 
integrity,  their  commanding  intellec¬ 
tual  ability,  their  fine  combination 
of  tact  and  resolution,  their  natural 
gift  of  management  and  leadership  of 
men . Their  associates  and'  suc¬ 

cessors  were  generally  representative 
of  the  best  statesmanship  and  public 
spirit  of  the  Democratic  Party.  They 
included  Roger  Skinner,  Edwin  Cros- 
well,  Benjamin  Knower,  Azariah  C. 
Flagg,  Charles  E.  Dudly,  Silas  Wright 
and  Dean  Richmond.  Marcy  lived  to 
be  the  oldest  but  when  he  died  at  62 
his  career  seemed  to  be  unfinished. 
He  had  reached  the  station  of  Sect’y 


of  State  under  Franklin  Pierce  but  he 
himself  should  have  been  president  in¬ 
stead  of  his  chief.” 

A  resume  follows  of  the  important 
events  in  the  life  of  this  great  states¬ 
man  who,  together  with  his  father- 
in-law,  Benjamin  Knower,  we  are 
proud  to  call  our  own. 

William  L.  Marcy,  13th  Gov.  (1833- 
38)  born  Southbridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  12, 
1786,  lawyer;  served  in  war  of  1812; 
recorder  city  of  Troy  1816;  editor  of 
Troy  Budget;  adjutant-gen.  N.  Y. 
1821;  State  Comptroller  1823;  married 
Cornelia  Knower  Ap.  28,  1824;  assoc, 
justice  state  supreme  court  1829; 
elected  U.  S.  Senator  and  served  from 
Mar.  4,  1831  until  his  resignation  July 
1832  to  become  candidate  for  Gov.; 
Gov.  1833-38;  Commissioner  on  Mexi¬ 
can  claims  1839-42;  Sect’y  of  War  dur¬ 
ing  Mexican  War  1845-49;  U.  S.  Sect’y 
of  State  Mar.  7,  1853  to  Mar.  4,  1857; 
died  Ballston  Spa.,  July  4,  1857. 


c/’ 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 


FIRST  ALBANY  COUNTY  FAIR 


The  present  Albany  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  and  Exposition  was  in¬ 
corporated  under  an  act  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  in  1897.  An  annual  fair  has 
been  held  at  the  Fair  grounds  in  Al- 
tamont  since  1893.  This  organization 
through  the  aforesaid  act  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature  received  all  the  rights,  powers 
and  privileges  of  the  previous  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  of  Albany  County. 
Let  us  turn  back  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  years  and  read  of  the  first 
fair  held  in  this  county. 

The  year  was  1819,  and  it  was  early 
in  the  month  of  October  that  the 
“First  Agricultural  Jubilee  or  Plough 
Boy’s  Holliday”  was  held  in  the  city 
of  Albany,  under  the  management  of 
the  Albany  County  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety.  From  a  rare  old  paper  in  the 
writer’s  possession,  let  us  go  on  with 
the  narrative  as  recorded  in  the  twen¬ 
ty-first  number  of  the  first  agricul¬ 
tural  paper  to  be  published'  in  this 
state,  “The  Plough  Boy.” 

“The  Fair,  Cattle  Show,  Ploughing 
Match,  took  place  in  this  city  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last.” 

“The  arrival  of  the  joyous  day  was 
announced  at  sunrise  by  the  merry 
peals  of  the  bells  and  other  demon¬ 
strations  of  joy.  The  American  flag 
was  displayed  at  the  Capitol,  at  Wash¬ 
ington  Square,  and  the  Cantonement 
at  Greenbush.  Early  in  the  day  the 
several  avenues  leading  to  the  city, 
and  the  streets,  were  thronged  with 
carriages,  horses,  and  persons  on  foot, 
flocking  in  from  the  surrounding 
country.  Before  10  o’clock  many  ar¬ 
ticles  of  domestic  manufacture  such 
as  fine  specimens  of  linnen,  flannel, 
cloth,  carpeting,  etc.,  had  been  depos¬ 
ited  for  inspection  in  the  Assembly 
chamber.  In  the  meantime  the  So¬ 
ciety  convened  in  a  room  in  the  base¬ 
ment  story  of  the  Capitol,  where  were 
exhibited  a  number  of  vegetables  of 
extraordinary  growth,  and  several  new 
invented  implements  of  husbandry. 
Here  the  members  of  the  Society, 


who  received  an  addition  of  seventy 
or  eighty  to  their  number,  mounted 
their  badges,  consisting  of  three  ears 
of  wheat,  tied  with  blue  ribbon,  and 
worn  as  a  cockade.  At  11  o’clock 
they  formed  and  moved  in  procession 
to  Washington  Square  (now  Washing¬ 
ton  Park)  where  an  immense  crowd 
of  spectators  had  already  assembled.” 

“For  the  accommodation  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  a  stage  had  been  erected  in  the 
center  of  the  square,  surrounded  by 
the  pens  of  animals  for  exhibition, 
and  affording  a  full  view  of  the  whole 
field  of  contest.  Here  the  several 
committees  proceeded  to  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  animals  which  were  offered  for 
premiums.  Although  the  number  and 
variety  were  not  so  great  as  could  be 
wished,  they  were  perhaps  as  numer¬ 
ous  and  various  as  could  be  expect¬ 
ed  at  the  first  exhibition.  It  was  en¬ 
tirely  a  new  thing  to  the  farmers,  and 
they  hardly  knew  what  animals  were 
worth  offering.  Nothing  was  more 
common  than  to  hear  them  exclaim,  ‘I 
can  beat  that  next  year.’” 

“Between  twelve  and  one,  the  signal 
gun  was  fired,  and  the  Ploughing 
Match  was  commenced  by  eight  or  ten 
teams.  The  scene  was  truly  interest¬ 
ing.  Crowds  of  both  sexes,  in  car¬ 
riages  and  on  foot,  surrounded  the 
field  of  battle.  The  neighboring 
heights,  windows  and  fences  were  lit¬ 
erally  thronged  with  those  who  watch¬ 
ed  with  great  anxiety  this  rural  con¬ 
test.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
many  of  the  farmers  present,  from  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the 
several  teams,  predicted,  with  great 
accuracy,  who  would  be  victorious, 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
contest.  They  were  as  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  relative  strength  and 
movements  of  the  several  teams,  as 
generals  would  be  with  the  discipline 
and  force  of  armies.  Both  the  plough¬ 
men  and  their  teams  had  been  well 
trained  for  their  work,  and  they 
marched  and  wheeled  and  showed 
their  glittering  shares  with  great  reg- 


... 


Scene  at  the  Altamont  Fair  in  the  Nineties.  Farmers  for  miles  around  arrived  at  daybreak  with  their  families  and 
tethered  their  horses  within  the  race  track  enclosure.  Note  the  Helderbergs  in  the  background  of  the  photograph. 
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ularity  and  adroitness.  The  contest 
terminated  about  two  o’clock.  Each 
as  he  finished  his  work  was  greeted 
with  loud  and  repeated  cheers.” 

“The  afternoon  and  evening  were 
spent  in  parties,  festivities  and  amuse¬ 
ments  of  various  kinds,  and  all  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  highly  gratified  with  the 
first  day  of  the  Fair.” 

“On  Wednesday  the  rising  of  the 
sun  was  hailed  with  a  national  salute, 
and  the  banners  were  again  seen  fly¬ 
ing.  At  10  o’clock  the  Society  conven¬ 
ed  at  the  Mansion  House  and  made  a 
choice  of  their  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Between  11  and  12  o’clock,  a 
large  and  highly  respectable  proces¬ 
sion  formed  at  the  Mansion  House, 
and  proceeded  under  a  military  es¬ 
cort  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chester’s  meeting 
house.  (Rev.  Chester  officiated  at 
the  wedding  of  Governor  Marcy  and 
Cornelia  Knower).  Here  the  follow¬ 
ing  exercises  took  place  before  a 
crowded  audience,  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  which  was  composed  of  la¬ 
dies:  1st.  Music  by  a  select  choir. 
2nd.  A  solemn  and  impressive  prayer 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bradford.  3d.  An 
Ode  composed  for  the  occasion.  4th. 
An  excellent  address  by  the  President 
of  the  Society,  the  Hon.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer  (we  know  him  as  the  good 
patroon  or  the  last  patroon).  5th.  The 
reports  of  the  several  committees  of 
examination  were  read  and  the  prem¬ 
iums  distributed  by  Chief  Justice 
Spencer.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  ceremonies  we  have  ever 
witnessed.  Each  successful  candi¬ 
date  as  he  received  the  memorial  of 
his  victory,  retired  to  his  seat  amidst 
peals  of  applause.  The  exercises  at 
the  church  were  closed  with  an  appro¬ 
priate  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ches¬ 
ter,  after  which  the  procession  return¬ 
ed  to  the  Mansion  House,  where  up¬ 
wards  of  one  hundred  partook  of  a 
dinner  prepared  in  the  true  Farmer 
style  by  Mr.  Skinner.” 

“We  remark:  with  real  pleasure 
that  His  Excellency,  Gov.  Clinton,  the 
Chancellor,  several  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  mingled  in  all  the 
various  scenes,  and  appeared  to  rel¬ 
ish  in  a  high  degree  the  festivities  of 
this  rural  celebration.  In  fact,  all 
seemed  pleased,  and  returned  to  their 
homes  well  satisfied  that  this  Society 
will  produce  the  most  salutary  influ¬ 


ence  upon  the  agriculture  and  manu¬ 
factures  of  the  county.” 

Reports  and  Awards  of  Committees 

“The  committee  appointed  to  view 
the  Farms  and  standing  crops  report. 
That  they  met  in  July  and  proceeded 
to  examine  the  farms  and  the  wheat, 
barley,  peas,  oats,  and  flax  offered 
for  premium,  in  the  several  towns.  In 
the  course  of  their  tour  they  exam¬ 
ined  four  farms,  thirteen  fields  of 
wheat,  four  fields  barley,  five  fields 
of  pease,  five  fields  of  oats,  and  seven 
fields  of  flax.” 

“A  similar  tour  was  made  during 
last  week  and  the  following  crops  ex¬ 
amined,  viz: — Ten  fields  Indian  corn, 
five  fields  potatoes,  four  fields  Ruta 
Baga,  three  fields  white  flat  turnips.” 

“The  Committee  regret  that  but  few 
farms  were  offered  for  premium, 
which  was  owing,  they  presume,  to  the 
novelty  of  the  experiment  and  to  the 
want  of  the  more  general  publicity  of 
the  list  of  premiums.” 

“A  great  defect  of  our  husbandry 
...  is  the  too  limited  use  of  clover 
and  the  plaister  of  paris;  these  we 
are  satisfied  .  .  .  are  well  adapted 
to  our  soil,  and  afford  a  cheap  and 
sure  means  of  increasing  the  profits 
of  agricultural  labor  ...” 

“Your  committee  have  examined  a 
specimen  of  lentils  both  in  the  seed 
and  on  the  stock,  raised  by  Mr.  Chas. 
Haner  of  Bern,  and  the  evidence  of 
the  product  which  is  more  than  thir¬ 
ty  for  one  sown;  they  are  a  valuable 
substitute  for  peas,  and  their  straw 
is  represented  to  be  a  nutritious  for¬ 
age  for  cattle;  they  are  peculiarly 
well  calculated  for  clay  soils  as  an 
ameliorating  crop.” 

“The  committee  while  viewing  the 
crops  for  premiums,  have  discovered 
a  difference  in  the  soil,  which  in  their 
opinion,  renders  the  distribution  of 
premiums  very  unequal;  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  some  of  the  towns  having  a 
peculiar  advantage  over  the  others, 
on  account  of  the  soil;  do  therefore 
recommend  that  the  premiums  on 
corn  and  wheat  be  town  premiums.” 

The  premiums  upon  farms  and  til¬ 
lage  follow: 

On  Farms. 

Annanias  Platt,  for  the  best  farm 


GOVERNOR  BENJAMIN  B.  ODELL  at  the  Altamont  Fair,  1904.  Seated  on  the  platform: — M.  A. 
Sand,  Frederick  Keenholts,  Hiram  Griggs,  G.  I.  Wilbur,  of  Oneonta,  John  D.  White,  J.  Rivenburg,  L.  I. 
Crowe,  Matthew  Tice,  George  S.  Vroman,  Lewis  E.  Fowler,  Dayton  H.  Whipple,  Edward  Becker,  A.  F. 
Dietz,  George  J.  Hallenbeck,  William  G.  Whipple,  Edward  G.  Crannell.  The  Governor  and  James  Keen- 
holts  standing. 
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in  Bethlehem — $10.00. 

Nathan  Gallup,  2nd,  for  the  best 
farm  in  Bern — $10.00. 

On  Tillage. 

Frederick  Saddlemire,  of  Bern,  for 
the  three  best  acres  spring  wheat — 
$20. 

Jonathan  Barrett,  of  Rensselaer- 
ville,  for  2d  best — $10.00. 

Albert  Waring,  of  Rensselaerville, 
for  the  three  best  acres  of  barley — 
$10.00. 

Rufus  Watson,  of  Rensselaerville, 
for  2d  best— $10.00. 

John  Beekman,  Jun.,  of  Coeymans, 
for  the  three  best  acres  of  oats — 
$15.00. 

William  Russel,  of  Bethlehem,  for 
2d  best — $8.00. 

John  Niever,  of  Bethlehem,  for  the 
three  best  acres  of  pease — $20.00. 

Ephraim  Crocker,  of  Rensselaer¬ 
ville,  for  2nd  best — $10.00. 

John  E.  Jones,  of  W’esterlo,  for  the 
best  half  acre  of  flax — $10.00. 

Isaac  Benton,  of  Albany,  for  the 
best  three  acres  of  corn — $20.00. 

Aaron  A.  Moore,  of  Guilderland,  for 
2nd  best — $10.00. 

Samuel  Bouton,  of  Rensselaerville, 
best  acre  of  potatoes — $10.00. 

Ambrose  Spencer,  of  Albany,  for 
best  acre  of  rota  baga — $15.00. 

Jesse  Buel  (editor  of  Argus),  of  Al¬ 
bany,  best  acre  of  white  turnips — 
$10.00. 

Appolos  Moore,  Chairman. 

Committee  on  Animals  awarded  the 

following,  viz:  — 

Jonas  Smith,  of  Guilderland,  best 
stud  horse — $40.00. 

Philip  S.  Schuyler,  of  Watervliet, 
best  breeding  mare — $20.00. 

Joseph  Bullock,  of  Bethlehem,  for 
best  bull — $15.00. 

Stephen  Wells,  of  Watervliet,  for 
2nd  best  do. — $10.00. 

Mathew  Bullock,  of  Bethlehem,  for 
three  best  milch  cows — $20.00. 

Mathew  Bullock,  of  Bethlehem,  for 
best  ram — $10.00. 


Mathew  Bullock,  of  Bethlehem,  for 
the  six  best  ewes — $10.00. 

Christopher  Dunn,  of  Albany,  for  2d 
best  ram — $5.00. 

Christopher  Dunn,  of  Albany,  for 
2nd  best  six  ewes — $5.00. 

Frederick  Palmer,  of  Rensselaer¬ 
ville,  for  the  best  yoke  of  working 
oxen — $15.00. 

William  N.  Sill,  of  Bethlehem,  for 
2nd  best  do. — $8.00. 

Richard  Campbell,  of  Bethlehem, 
for  best  fat  ox — $15.00. 

Jonathan  Barrett,  of  Rensselaer-, 
ville,  best  male  swine — $5.00. 

Samuel  Loon,  of  Albany,  for  best 
two  female  swine — $8.00. 

“The  Com.  would  observe  that  they 
deem  the  cows  exhibited  by  Mathew 
Bullock  as  very  superior  and  entitled 
to  a  premium.” 

William  M’Kown,  Chairman. 

Of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures — 

Mrs.  Bullock,  of  Bethlehem,  best  200 
lbs.  cheese — $10.00. 

Mrs.  Rachel  Sager,  of  Bethlehem, 
for  the  best  piece  of  woolen  cloth, 
spun  and  wove  in  the  family — $10.00. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Sager,  of  do,  for  2nd 
best  do — $5.00. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Sager,  of  do,  for  the 
best  piece  of  flannel,  spun  and  wove 
in  the  family — $10.00. 

Mrs.  Sally  Burhans,  of  Bethlehem, 
2nd  best  do — $5.00. 

Mrs.  Betsy  Moore,  of  Guilderland, 
for  the  best  piece  of  linen,  spun  and 
wove  and  bleached  in  the  family — 
$20.00. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Selkirk,  of  Bethle¬ 
hem,  for  the  best  piece  of  linen,  spun 
but  not  wove  in  the  family — $10.00. 

Mrs.  Angelica  Burhans,  of  Bethle¬ 
hem,  for  the  best  piece  of  linen  diaper 
—$20.00. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Bartlett,  of  Watervliet, 
for  the  best  piece  of  carpeting,  spun, 
died  and  woven  in  the  family — $10.00. 

“The  committee  have  satisfactorily 
ascertained  that  the  raw  materials  of 
which  the  above  mentioned  are  manu¬ 
factured,  was  raised  on  the  farms  of 
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the  respective  candidates  or  their  hus¬ 
bands.  It  may  be  proper  for  the  Com. 
to  add  that  no  candidates  appeared 
for  three  of  the  premiums  offered,  to 
witjj  for  the  articles  of  Stockings, 
Straw  Hats  and  Cider.” 

John  Van  Schaick,  Chairman. 

“The  Agricultural  Committee  report 
that  in  their  opinion,  the  team  of 
Frederick  Becker  of  the  town  of  Beth¬ 
lehem  exhibited  the  best  specimen  of 
ploughing  at  the  Ploughing  Match 
this  day  and  is  entitled  to  the  first 
premium,  $20.00;  and  that  John  Has- 
well,  of  the  same  town,  is  entitled  to 
the  second  premium,  $10.00.” 

Jacob  Ten  Eyck,  Chairman. 

“The  award  of  $40  for  the  Prize  Es¬ 
say  on  rotation  of  crops  and  the  most 
profitable  mode  of  collecting,  preserv¬ 
ing  and  applying  manures  was  award¬ 
ed  to  John  Nicholson,  of  Albany.” 

Sol.  Van  Rensselaer,  Chairman. 


And  so  ended  the  first  Albany  Coun¬ 
ty  Fair  with  the  strains  of  the  Ode 
prepared  for  the  occasion  ringing  in 
the  ears  of  the  deeply  impressed  far¬ 
mers: — 


“Thou  hast  crowned  the  year  with 
gladness. 

Fill’d  with  bounty  all  our  store; 

Save  us  still  from  death  and  sadness, 
Grant  Thy  grace — we  ask  no  more. 

’Tis  Thy  hand  that  clothes  and  feeds 
us, 

Saves  our  lives,  and  guards  our 
way; 

’Tis  Thy  grace  alone  that  leads  us — 
Leads  us  to  eternal  day.” 
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“The  drum  no  more  shall  rouse  his 
heart  to  beat  with  patriot  fires, 
Nor  to  his  kindling  eye  impart  the 
flash  of  martial  ires: 
Montgomery’s  fall,  Burgoyne’s  advance 
awake  no  transient  fear, 

E’en  joy  be  dumb  that  noble  France 
grasped  in  our  cause  the  spear.” 

— Schoolcraft. 

—  O  —  v  . 

PART  ONE 

A  little  hill  standing  out  alone  rises 
abruptly  at  the  very  top  of  the  state 
road  as  it  breaks  over  the  mountain 
above  Altamont.  The  stranger  driv¬ 
ing  by  sees  only  the  frog  pond  that 
bathes  its  foot,  but  a  more  curious 
person  may  distinguish  through  the 
thick  foliage  of  shrubs  and  trees  that 
hide  it  from  the  bustling  world,  a 
glimpse  here  and  there  of  white  that 
indicates  a  sacred  field  of  the  dead. 
From  this  little  eminence  one  sees  a 
panorama  stretching  out  before  his 
eyes  that  covers  in  one  encircling 
glance  the  highlands  of  the  Mohawk, 
the  Adirondacks,  the  Green  Mountains 
and  Berkshires.  This  commanding 
position  was  the  spot  selected  in  the 
early  days  of  settlement  by  the 
pioneer  Yankees  from  Connecticut,  to 
lay  away  their  loved  ones.  A  part,  it 
was,  of  the  farm  of  one  of  these 
pioneers,  and  to  this  day  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  family,  here,  are  Laid  to 
rest. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  this  family 
was  buried  here  not  long  ago— 
“Webb”  Whipple,  who  had  given  us  a 
great  story  of  information  out  of  the 
memories  of  his  long  life.  In¬ 
deed  most  of  us  speak  of  the  little 
burying  ground  as  the  “Whipple 
Cemetery,”  though  the  gate  erected 
at  the  entrance  bears  the  inscription 
“High  Point  Cemetery.”  More  than 
ordinary  interest  there  is  in  this  little 
piece  of  “God’s  Acre,”  for  here  are 
buried  some  of  our  most  famous  men 
of  a  century  gone,  among  them  Revo¬ 
lutionary  veterans,  and  one,  George 
Washington’s  own  orderly. 


But  let  us  pause  a  moment  to  pon¬ 
der  over  certain  facts  that  may  help 
us  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  what 
follows.  Here  within  a  stone’s  throw 
of  our  settlements  of  Dutch  Reformed 
and  German  Lutherans,  we  find  at 
the  close  of  the  Revolution,  at  the 
mountain’s  top,  a  different  race,  called 
here  by  lure  of  farming  lands  and 
lumber — the  Connecticut  Yankee. 

Some  were  Presbyterians,  others 
Congregationalists,  these  last  without 
ever  a  church  of  their  own  but  easily 
transferring  into  the  Methodist  belief 
when  circuit  rider  and  camp  meeting 
had  their  day.  The  establishment  of 
the  common  burying  ground  is  signifi¬ 
cant  too.  While  the  settlers  below 
the  mountain  retained  the  custom  of 
the  private  burying  ground  until  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
their  neighbors  on  the  Helderberg, 
immediately  set  apart  a  plot  for  com¬ 
mon  use,  an  idea  brought  with  them 
from  New  England.  Later  as  their 
sanctuaries  of  worship  were  erected, 
the  church  yard  followed,  but  here, 
where  never  a  church  existed,  we  find 
that  continuously  from  the  first  death 
150  years  ago,  these  people  have  pre¬ 
ferred  the  burial  of  their  families 
where  they  felt  that  mutual  interest 
afforded  greater  protection.  From 
the  earliest  dated  marker  in  1785,  we 
find  the  Whipples,  Chesebroughs, 
Dennisons,  Gallups,  Seaburys,  Crarys, 
and  Williamses,  neighbors  in  Old 
Mystic  and  Stonington,  neighbors  in 
the  wilderness,  and  neighbors  in  their 
last  resting  place. 

Here  is  the  grave  of  Amos  Whipple 
whose  headstone  shows  him  87  when 
he  died  in  1826  and  near  him  his  son, 
Malachi.  Malachi  followed  his  father 
in  ten  more  years  but  not  until  he  had 
left  his  name  well  known  in  the  whole 
county.  His  name  appears  at  the 
Severson  auction  of  1814  where  he 
bought  two  heifers,  and  frequently  in 
our  ledger  of  the  “Wayside  Inn.”  Just 
to  the  north  of  the  cemetery  we  can 
see  his  old  home  still  occupied  and 
owned  by  his  direct  descendants,  who 
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cultivate  the  farm  that  in  1820,  the 
second  year  of  such  awards,  received 
tne  premium  for  the  model  farm  in 
Albany  county.  His  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  was  shown 
in  our  account  of  the  first  Albany 
County  Fair.  In  1826  he  served  as 
member  of  assembly  in  the  forty-ninth 
session.  To  him  goes  the  distinction 
of  being  supervisor  of  the  town  of 
Berne  in  1821  and  of  the  town  of 
Knox  the  next  year  without  changing 
his  residence,  for  in  1822  Knox  came 
into  being  as  a  separate  township. 
“In  his  day,”  say  Howell  and 
Tenney,  “he  was  a  recognized  leader.” 

There  is  the  grave  of  Capt.  Benja¬ 
min  Fowler,  who  died  Oct.  12,  1808, 
marked  with  the  bronze  insignia  of 
the  Mohawk  Chapter,  D.  A.  R„  which 
states  he  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  civil  list  of  the  town  of 
Berne  shows  he  was  supervisor  in 
1800,  five  years  after  the  formation  of 
that  township  from  Rensselaerville. 

Here  is  the  grave  of  Lieutenant 
Henry  Dennison  who  died  in  1835,  in 
the  82nd  year  of  his  age.  His  tomb¬ 
stone  states:  “Dea  (con)  Henry  Den¬ 
nison.  An  officer  of  the  revolution 
and  for  nearly  fifty  years  a  faithful 
servant  of  the  cross.” 

Here  is  the  grave  of  “Cap.  Elisha 
Williams”  who  died  Oct.  26th,  1826, 
aged  80  years.  The  marker  of  the 
D.  A.  R.  states  he  was  “Sergt.  Elisha 
Williams,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution.” 
No  doubt  the  title  “Capt.”  was  con¬ 
ferred  on  many  an  aged  Revolutionary 
hero  by  the  courteous  public  as  a 
token  of  respect.  This  old  patriot 
who  lxad  fought  for  freedom,  in  New 
England  was  the  great,  great  grand¬ 
father  of  Stanley  Williams  of  Knox. 
He  came  from  the  line  of  Robert  Wil¬ 
liams,  who  Landed  in  New  England 
from  the  ship  “Rose”  in  1635.  This 
is  the  same  family  that  gave  to  our 
country  Ephraim  Williams,  who  was 
killed  in  the  French  and  Indian  War 
in  the  battle  of  Lake  George,  Sept.  8, 
1755.  He  left  his  fortune  by  will  to 
found  a  free  school  at  Williamstown. 
Mass.,  which  afterward  became  a 
college  called  by  his  name.  His 
burial  place  and  tombstone  are  near 
Fort  Edward,  but  his  bones  have  been 
disinterred  and  taken  to  Williams¬ 
town. 


A  cousin  of  Sergt.  Elisha,  too.  was 
the  famous  Hon.  William  Williams, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  from  the  state  of  Con¬ 
necticut. 

Here,  also,  in  the  Williams  section 
of  the  cemetery  are  the  graves  of 
Prentice  Williams,  Sr.,  and  Prentice, 
Jr.,  greatgrandfather  and  grandfather 
of  Stanley  Williams.  Both  were 
prominent  in  local  and  county  af¬ 
fairs,  the  latter  being  assemblyman  in 
1834. 

In  our  articles  dealing  with  “Fair- 
field”  and  the  “Old  Country  Doctor” 
we  gave  a  letter  written  by  a  medical 
student  to  Dr.  Frederick  Crounse.  C.' 
E.  Dayton  wrote  a  live  description  of 
the  routine  at  medical  college  for  the 
benefit  of  one  who  had  been  gradu¬ 
ated  eight  years  before  in  1830.  My 
eyes  fell  upon  two  head  stones  which 
recalled  this  letter  and  at  the  same 
time,  told  perhaps  a  tragic  story  of  an 
early  epidemic  or  a  worn  out  doctor’s 
surrender  in  his  fight  for  his  own 
child’s  life.  They  bore  these  inscrip¬ 
tions:  “Chas.  E.  Dayton,  M.  D.,  died 
May  19,  1848,  ae  41;”  the  other,  “Chas. 
E.  Dayton,  Jr.,  ae  1  yr.  died  May  18, 
1848.” 

The  next  monument  we  notice  is 
that  which  bears  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tion:  “In  memory  of  James  Dyer,  who 
departed  this  life  Mar.  3,  1835,  ae  78 
yrs.,  10  mo.  and  8  days.  A  soldier  of 
the  Revolution.”  As  we  start  on  our 
way  we  muse:  “Just  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolution.  The  D.  A.  R.  have  placed 
their  accustomed  marker  at  his  grave. 
It’s  a  fine  thing  to  do.  Helps  to  locate 
the  spot  if  the  old  stone  tumbles 
over.”  But  stop!  “A  soldier  of  the 
Revolution.”  Do  you  know  what 
heart-aches,  suffering  and  privations 
are  behind  those  simple  words?  In 
this  case  we  do  not  have  to  speculate 
for  we  have  sworn  testimony.  These 
very  complete  documents,  we  are  able 
to  publish  through  the  kindness  of 
Milton  B.  Crounse,  who  is  a  direct 
descendant,  the  line  being  as  follows: 
James  Dyer,  born  Scituate,  Mass., 
April  25,  1756.  Rebecca  Dyer,  daugh¬ 
ter,  married  Christopher  Keenholts. 
James  Keenholts,  son  of  Christopher, 
married  Nancy  Ogsbury.  Their  daugh¬ 
ter,  Emma  Keenholts,  married  Benja¬ 
min  Crounse.  And  these  are  the  par¬ 
ents  of  Milton  B.  Crounse. 
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PART  TWO 

Affidavits  Concerning  Revolutionary 

Services  of  Washington's  Orderly, 
James  Dyer — Story  of  “Old 
Saddle  Bags,  the  Circuit 
Rider” 

The  .affidavits  pertaining  to  the 
military  service  of  James  Dyer  tell 
the  story  in  vivid  language. 

“Sept.  18,  1832,  first  declaration, 
James  Dyer  resident  of  Knox,  Albany 
Co.,  N.  Y.  Enlisted  April  1775  at 
Sturbridge,  Mass,  for  8  months  in  the 
State  line,  under  Capt.  Martin,  Col. 
Leonard’s  Regiment.  Was  stationed 
at  Roxbury  and  was  there  at  the  time 
of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  the 
burning  of  Charlestown.  Remained 
there  until  the  end  of  the  8  months. 

“April  1776  enlisted  again  for  5 
months,  under  Capt.  John  Wilcox  of 
Brookfield,  in  Col.  Newel’s  Regt. 
Marched  from  Sturbridge  to  New 
Haven  and  went  on  board  of  a  sloop 
commanded  by  Capt.  Williams  and 
sailed  to  New  York.  Was  stationed  a 
little  above  the  City  on  the  Hudson 
River,  and  was  there  when  the  British 
fleet  came  in  and  as  they  passed  ex¬ 
changed  a  few  shots  with  them.  The 
morning  following,  they  were  ordered 
to  retreat  and  marched  to  Haarlum 
Heights,  early  the  next  morning  the 
British  attacked  our  rear  guard.  Our 
Regiment  was  ordered  to  re-enforce 
the  picket  guard.  We  attacked  the 
British  and  drove  them  back  with  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  for  which  we 
received  the  thanks  of  General  Wash¬ 
ington  and  each  man  had  a  gill  of  rum 
dealth  out  to  him.  We  soon  after  re¬ 
treated  .across  Kings  bridge  and  heard 
the  firing  at  the  taking  of  Ft.  Wash¬ 
ington.  We  continued  our  retreat  to 
White  Plains  and  wais  in  the  the 
battle;  my  messmate  who  was  by  my 
side  was  shot  down.  We  retreated  to 
what  was  then  called  Planks  Bridge 
when  enlistment  expired  and  I  was 
discharged. 

“March  1780  orders  were  received 
by  the  town  authorities  to  raise  men 
lor  3  years  service.  I  enlisted  under 
Capt.  Asee  Coburn  recruiting  officer, 
and  was  marched  from  Sturbridge  to 
Springfield  and  was  there  mustered 
by  Major  Banister,  then  marched  to 
West  Point  and  selected  out  to  fill  up 


the  Old  Companies,  myself  and  a 
brother  Moses  Dyer  was  requested  by 
Capt.  Gabriel  Michael  Hudang  to  join 
his  Company  and  continued  with  it 
until  peace.  Capt.  Hudang’s  Company 
belonged  to  the  5th  Regiment,  Gen. 
Patterson’s  Brigade.  The  Regiment 
was  soon  ordered  down  upon  the  lines 
near  Kings  bridge  watching  the 
enemy,  had  several  skirmishes  with 
them  but  no  general  battle.  Was  on 
the  lines  and  at  West  Point  until 
peace  was  proclaimed.  Was  on  the 
lines  at  the  time  General  Washington 
and  the  French  troops  marched  for 
Yorktown.  In  June  1783  Col.  James 
Dorce  took  command  of  our  Regiment 
and  ordered  to  march  to  Philadelphia. 
Elijah  Dorce  brother  to  the  Colonel 
was.  Lt.  Colonel  and  took  charge;  we 
marched  there  to  quell  a  Mutiny 
among  the  troops;  while  there  de¬ 
ponent  as  Corporal  had  command  of 
a  file  of  men  and  took  in  charge  a 
prisoner  by  the  name  of  Noggle  a  ser¬ 
geant  major,  and  took  him  before  a 
Court  Martial,  heard  his  trial  and  sen¬ 
tence.  He  with  two  other  ringleaders 
of  the  mutiny  were  sentenced  to  be 
shot.  Deponent  was  one  of  the  twelve 
men  commanded  by  a  Lieutenant  who 
were  appointed  to  execute  them.  After 
they  were  arranged  to  receive  our  fire. 
Lieutenant  brought  us  to  a  present  at 
this  time  an  Adjutant  rode  up  with 
full  speed  and  ordered  the  Lieutenant 
to  bring  his  men  to  a  shoulder,  he 
then  took  the  paper  and  read  a  re¬ 
prieve  from  General  Washington,  the 
prisoners  were  set  at  liberty.  Wle  soon 
after  marched  back  to  West  Point 
when  the  Regiment  was  marched  to 
New  York  and  were  present  when  the 
British  evacuated  the  City  and  saw 
them  sail  out  of  the  harbor.  While 
in  New  York  deponent  was  orderly 
for  one  week  for  General  Washing¬ 
ton  to  carry  letters  and  wait  upon 
him.  We  had  at  this  time  a  splendid 
illumination  of  the  City  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  British  evacuating  it. 
Our  Regiment  marched  back  to  West 
Point,  and  in  December  were  dis¬ 
charged.  This  deponent  received  hon¬ 
orable  discharge  from  Gen.  Knox  as 
a  Corporal.  After  returning  home  re¬ 
ceived  payment  for  three  years  ser¬ 
vice  in  securities  from  Lt.  Park  Hal- 
lum,  paymaster  of  the  5th  Regiment. 

“Deponent  was  born  in  1756  in  the 
town  of  Scituate,  Mass.,  when  a  youth 
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his  parents  moved  to  Sturbridge, 
Mass.  About  1806  deponent  moved  to 
Jefferson,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and 
moved  in  1809  to  the  present  town  of 
Knox  where  has  since  resided.  Has 
no  documentary  evidence  .and  knows 
of  no  one  living  to  testify  to  his  ser¬ 
vice. 

“William  Brown,  a  clergyman,  and 
Erastus  Williams,  both  of  Knox, 
certify  to  his  veracity  and  repute  as 
a  Revolutionary  soldier. 

“Aug.  15,  1832,  a  fellow  soldier, 
Dennison  Wheelock  of  Southbridge, 
Mass.,  testifies  to  being  in  the  same 
Company  with  Dyer,  under  Capt. 
Adam  Martin,  Col.  Ebenezer  Learned’s 
Regiment  of  Oxford. 

“Joshua  Harding  of  Southbridge  al¬ 
so  certifies  to  all  of  Dyer’s  war  ser¬ 
vice. 

“A  later  declaration  to  supplement 
gaps  in  first  affidavit  states  that  Dyer 
served  in  Col.  Glover’s  regiment, 
Sanda  1st  Lt.,  John  Warren,  2d  Lt., 
Capt.  Hudang’s  Co.  Served  in  this 
Regiment  until  June  1783  and  for  the 
ensuing  6  months  until  his  discharge 
in  Dec.  he  was  in  Capt.  William’s  Co. 
as  previously  stated. 

“Jan.  20,  1837,  Mary  Dyer  aged  77, 
widow  of  James,  who  died  Mar.  3, 
1835,  affirms  that  she  was  married 
some  time  in  November,  1776. 

“Jan.  14,  1837,  affidavit  of  Winthrop 
Dyer,  a  son,  states  his  belief  as  to  his 
father’s  Revolutionary  service,  and  his 
parents’  marriage.  He  states  his  age 
as  58  ‘to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief.’ 

“Matthias  Zeh,  who  lived  in  the 
family  of  Dyer  certifies  to  having 
heard  the  Dyers  speak  of  Mary’s  pri¬ 
vations  and  sufferings  in  supporting 
and  caring  for  her  young  children 
while  her  husband  was  in  the  Army, 
and  he  believes  they  were  married 
some  time  before  the  expiration  of 
Dyer’s  term  of  service. 

“Lemuel  Russell,  a  neighbor,  testi¬ 
fies  to  the  same  effect.  Knew  the 
family  for  16  years,  and  often  heard 
how  Mary  had  to  hoe  corn  and  pota¬ 
toes  and  provide  for  the  family  while 
her  husband  was  in  the  army,  but  she 
would  say  she  was  glad  he  had  been 
fighting  for  his  country  for  now  we 
enjoyed  freedom. 


“Second  affidavit  of  Mary  Dyer 
gives  her  maiden  name  as  Mary  Marcy 
and  says  she  was  married  in  Stur¬ 
bridge,  Mass,  by  Moses  Marcy,  Justice 
of  the  Peace. 

“A  copy  is  submitted  from  the  Stur¬ 
bridge  records  of 

“  ‘Intention  of  marriage  between 
James  Dyer  and  Mary  Marcy,  Dec. 
9th,  1776,  both  of  Sturbridge  were 
entered.  Attest.  Joshua  Harding,  T. 
Clerk.’ 

“John  Holbrook  of  Sturbridge  testi¬ 
fies  that  in  Dec.  1776  he  was  present 
at  a  religious  publick  meeting  in  the 
meeting  house  when  the  intention  of 
marriage  was  published  by  the  Town 
Clerk. 

“Mary  Simpson  of  Southbridge,  and 
Dennison  Wheelock  and  Cyrus  Ammi- 
down,  both  of  the  same  pace,  testify 
to  their  knowledge  that  James  and 
Mary  Dyer  were  married  .and  lived  to¬ 
gether  as  man  and  wife. 

“Mary’s  pension  was  suspended  un¬ 
til  all  the  evidence  possible  was  pro¬ 
duced,  and  then  .allowed  with  arrears 
to  date,  at  the  same  rate  that  her 
husband  originally  received — $80  per 
annum.” 

William  Brown,  a  clergyman  of 
Knox,  was  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
as  a  character  witness  to  the  veracity 
of  our  patriot  Dyer.  Concerning  the 
former,  a  tale,  often  repeated  on 
winter  nights  long  ago  when  cracker 
barrel  sages  gathered  about  the 
country  store  in  Knox,  will  here  bear 
repetition. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  century 
there  located  on  a  small  farm  in  Knox 
an  itinerant  Methodist  preacher.  He 
is  said  by  Howell  and  Tenney  to  liave 
been  the  first  Methodist  preacher  in 
Knox.  As  a  young  man  he  settled 
here  and  built  a  house.  His  circuit 
consisted  of  Knox,  Berne,  Reidsville, 
Middleburgh  and  Schoharie.  Over  this 
extensive  territory,  with  his  Bible  in 
his  saddle  bags,  he  rode  for  many 
years,  carrying  the  doctrine  of  John 
Wesley  to  his  hearers,  and  hence  the 
name  given  him  more  in  affection 
than  in  ridicule — “Old  Saddle  Bags, 
the  Circuit  Rider.” 

The  land  on  which  he  settled  and 
built  his  home  was  part  of  the  Van- 
Rensselaer  Manor  and  subject  to  the 
usual  feudal  dues,  but  these  from 
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necessity,  he  had  allowed  to  run  un¬ 
paid  until  one  day  he  was  summoned 
to  the  home  of  the  Patroon  Stephen 
at  Albany.  Clad  in  his  rough  home- 
spun,  leather  breeches  and  high 
boots,  he  strode  into  the  Manor  house 
and  spoke  thus  to  Stephen  Van  Rens¬ 
selaer:  “I  .am  a  preacher,  sir,  and  as 
the  contributions  from  my  circuit  are 
very  small,  I  am  unable  to  pay  the 
rent  that  has  accumulated  on  my 
place.” 

“You  a  preacher!”  said  Van  Rens¬ 
selaer,  “Preposterous!  You  can’t  be 
a  clergyman  ” 

“Indeed,  sir,  I  am,”  replied  the 
circuit  rider. 

“Well,  if  you  are  a  preacher,”  said 
Van  Rensselaer,  “you  will  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  ta  prove  it  to  our  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Tonight,  at  the  Dutch  Church, 
the  two-steepled  church,  you  will 
preach  a  sermon  for  us.” 

“I  will,”  answered  the  dominie. 

Forthwith  the  Patroon  sent  word  to 
all  his  friends,  that  at  7  o’clock,  there 
would  be  held,  a  special  service  at 
the  church.  A  tenant,  an  uncouth 
man,  claiming  to  be  a  preacher,  would 
deliver  the  discourse.  Amusement 
was  predicted. 

At  candle  light,  the  church  was 
filled.  Slowly  and  with  dignity  the 


rough  country  man  mounted  to  the 
pulpit  and  after  a  simple  prayer  took 
as  his  text  Matthew  19:24:  “It  is 
easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  a 
needle’s  eye  than  for  a  rich  man  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

Spell  bound,  his  audience  listened 
to  the  magnetic  presentation  as  he 
everlastingly  lambasted  them,  the 
aristocracy,  while  those  that  came  to 
scoff  were  carried  away  by  his  elo¬ 
quence.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ser¬ 
mon,  the  Patroon  himself,  was  the 
first  to  hurry  up  in  front  to  congratu¬ 
late  the  rough  circuit  rider. 

“You  are  indeed,  a  preacher.  One 
of  the  finest  sermons,  I’ve  ever  heard. 
Tonight,  you  are  the  guest  of  honor 
at  my  home.  Tomorrow  we  shall  fix 
the  deed — a  valid  deed — free  from  all 
rents  forever.” 

The  farm,  a  half  mile  north  of  Knox, 
now  owned  by  Stanley  Williams,  con¬ 
tains  a  little  cemetery,  and  three 
tombstones  bear  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tions: 

“Rev.  William  Brown,  born  Oct.  24, 
1758,  died  Ap.  25,  1834,  aged  75  yrs. 
6.  mo.  1  day.” 

“His  wife,  Mary  (Chesebro)  Brown, 
died  Jan.  18,  1834,  ae  73  yrs.” 

“His  daughter,  Priscilla,  died  Mar. 
25,  1832  aged  30  yrs.” 


V 


CHAPTER  XXXV 


THE  DUTCH  CHURCH  OF  THE  HEILDER B ER G 


If  the  complete  story  of  our  pioneer 
churches  could  be  written  w.hat  a  nar¬ 
rative  it  would  be!  It  would  be  a 
story  of  the  people  themselves  and  a 
picture  of  their  lives,  spiritual, 
social  and  political.  It  would  embrace 
the  early  days  of  settlement  when,  it 
the  offices  of  the  church  were  sought 
it  was  to  Albany  or  Schenectady  they 
must  turn.  It  would  embrace  the 
bitter  conflict  of  patriot  member 
against  Tory  member,  patriot  clergy 
against  Tory  clergy,  during  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  It  would  extend  to  the  drama 
enacted  during  Civil  War  days  when 
congregations  were  split  asunder  by 
partisan  spirit  and  even  the  church 
itself  w.as  desecrated.  Unfortunately, 
minutes  and  records  of  the  early 
church,  its  meetings  of  congregation 
or  consistory  are  usually  bare  outlines 
where  we  have  them  at  all.  We  must 
take  them  .as  we  find  them  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  draw  from  these  meager 
sources  “the  hopes  and  fears  of  all 
the  years.” 

No  student  of  our  early  history  will 
deny  the  influence  of  the  first  church¬ 
es  and  their  clergy.  Even  more  in¬ 
fluential  in  the  lives  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  than  the  government  itself, 
were  the  church  organizations  for  they 
were  the  sole  social  as  well  as  re¬ 
ligious  element  in  the  wilds  of  West 
Manor.  To  properly  present  the 
complete  history  of  each  of  the  early 
churches  of  this  locality,  it  would 
take  two  good  sized  volumes.  The 
character  of  the  present  articles  of 
course,  makes  its  necessary  to  avoid 
anything  but  the  beginnings  and  the 
earlier  days.  In  doing  that  we  hope 
to  present  unusual  facts  and  docu¬ 
ments  that  will  aid  the  future  his¬ 
torian  in  a  larger  work. 

In  order  of  establishment  the  Re¬ 
formed  Protestant  Dutch  of  the  Hel- 
derberg  comes  first.  The  exact  date 
of  its  founding  will  probably  never  be 
known  but  I  have  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  it  was  earlier  than  1767. 


This  is  the  date  given  by  Corwin’s 
Manual  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America.  Based  upon  this  authority, 
all  the  anniversaries  have  been  held, 
as  for  example,  the  one  hundred 
twenty-second,  .at  which  the  Rev.  H. 
M.  Voorliees  delivered  the  historical 
address,  and  the  one  hundred  fiftieth 
celebrated  in  1917  at  which  the  re¬ 
cent  pastor,  Rev.  E.  O.  Moffett  deliver¬ 
ed  a  most  comprehensive  and  valu¬ 
able  historical  discourse.  The  mark¬ 
er  placed  by  the  state  at  the  site  of 
the  original  church  also  bears  this 
date.  All  these  assumptions  come 
from  the  Bleecker  Map  of  the  Van- 
Rensselaer  Manor  dated  1767.  Lo¬ 
cated  on  this  survey  at  the  west  side 
of  the  Schoharie  Road  at  the  inter¬ 
section  of  the  Black  Creek  is  a  “meet¬ 
ing  house.”  However,  a  survey  as 
extensive  as  this  was  not  made  in  a 
single  year  and  1767  no  doubt  marks 
the  completion  of  the  survey  .and  the 
drawing  of  the  map.  In  the  table  of 
contents  and  list  of  illustrations  in 
O’Callaghan’s  “Documentary  History 
of  New  York  State”  referring  to  page 
917  where  this  map  appears,  you  will 
find  the  following:  “Bleecker’s  Map 
of  the  Manor  of  Rensselaerwyck  with 
the  Homesteads  thereon  1763.”  It 
could  easily  have  taken  four  years  to 
complete  the  survey.  I  see  no  reason 
to  charge  Dr.  O’Callaghan  with  an 
error.  I  believe  he  had  a  reason. 
Then,  too,  we  know  that  active  settle¬ 
ment  began  here  around  1750  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  the 
people  by  nature  and  training  religious 
went  absolutely  without  a  church  of 
any  kind  seventeen  or  twenty  years. 
Certainly  we  should  place  the  date  as 
early  as  1760  that  the  first  rude  log 
meeting  house  was  built  at  the  place 
now  known  as  Osborn’s  Corners. 

No  recorded  minutes  or  lists  of  bap¬ 
tisms  and  marriages  have  been  found 
prior  to  1786.  This  is  not  strange  be¬ 
cause  the  church  at  Helleberg  or  Hel- 
derberg  was  only  “supplied”  up  to 
1794,  and  had  no  regular  pastor.  The 
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records  of  baptisms  or  marriages 
were  taken  back  to  Schenectady  or 
Catskill  or  Coxsackie,  wherever  the 
officiating  clergyman  lived.  Where 
those  records  fortunately  have  sur¬ 
vived  the  years,  you  may  find  the 
names  of  some  of  our  early  settlers 
scattered  among  them. 

Rev.  Mr.  Voorhees  stated  in  his 
historical  address  (1889):  “There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  we  stand  today  on 
the  sacred  spot  where  the  first  im¬ 
migrants  to  this  fertile  country  as 
sembled  together  and  joined  in  acts 
of  homage  to  Almighty  God.”  Con¬ 
tinuing  he  said:  “During  the  early 
years  there  is  no  doubt  that  Johannes 
Schuneman,  pastor  of  the  Dutch 
church  .at  Coxsackie  and  Catskill,  was 
one  who  ministered  here  at  times. 
He  was  sent  to  Holland  for  ordination, 

I  he  church  promising  to  pay  his  ex¬ 
penses.  For  forty  eventful  years  he 
was  pastor  of  two  large  fields,  travel¬ 
ing  alone  through  the  forest,  well 
knowing  that  his  body  was  a  target 

for  the  Tories . He  carried  carnal 

weapons,  and  is  the  hero  in  Murdock’s 
‘Dutch  Dominie  of  the  Catskills.’  ” 

Howell  and  Tenney  state  in  their 
history  of  Albany  county  that  he 
preached  freedom  continually  during 
the  Revolutionary  War.  After  one  of 
his  discourses  here,  while  he  was  tak¬ 
ing  tea  at  a  dwelling  under  the  Hel- 
derberg  near  the  Indian  Ladder,  the 
Tories  fired  bullets  into  the  house. 
But  the  dominie  took  a  light,  and  in 
spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  woman 
who  said  the  assailing  party  would 
kill  him,  rushed  out  and  they  ran  like 
cowards. 

The  record  books  of  this  congrega¬ 
tion  in  possession  of  the  church  now 
located  at  Guilderland  Center,  begin 
with  Dec.  14,  1793.  Up  to  a  few 
months  ago  it  was  generally  believed 
that  none  of  the  earlier  dates  were  in 
existence.  Upon  examining  certain 
books  of  the  New  Salem  Reformed 
church,  we  discover  them  to  be 
records  of  this  Reformed  Protestant 
Dutch  church  of  the  Helderberg.  The 
presence  of  the  book  at  New  Salem  is 
understood,  when  we  find  that  the 
congregation  was  made  up  of  a  circuit 
of  three  churches  or  preaching  places, 
Jerusalem,  Salem  (as  New  Salem  was 
known)  and  Helderberg.  Miraculously 
have  these  records  been  preserved 


all  these  years  in  New  Salem.  They 
have  even  passed  through  a  terrible 
fire  that  the  writer  well  remembers, 
on  a  night  when  the  country  side  was 
aroused  for  miles  around  by  the  cry, 
“Punkin  Town’s  on  fire.”  That  night 
these  records  were  in  a  safe  in  the 
burned  Irwin  store,  but  while  some 
later  records  were  damaged,  these 
show  no  effect  of  the  intense  heat. 

Through  the  wisdom  of  the  present 
secretary  of  the  New  Salem  Reformed 
church,  Mr.  Hurst,  all  these  records 
have  been  photostated  by  the  Docu¬ 
ment  Department  of  the  State  Library 
and  the  originals  deposited  for  safe 
keeping  in  the  library’s  vault.  Let  me 
commend  this  action  to  all  church 
boards  for  the  permanent  protection 
of  their  records  which  are  beyond  all 
price. 

This  first  book  discovered  at  New 
Salem  contains  principally  records  of 
baptisms  and  membership  additions, 
written  entirely  in  Dutch,  and  begins 
with  1786.  It  is  probably  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  Rev.  D.  D.  Romeyn  for  his 
name  appears  at  the  reception  of 
members.  According  to  Corwin’s 
Manual  he  was  at  the  same  time 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  church  at 
Schenectady.  Of  him  it  was  said: 
“He  was  the  counsellor  of  senators, 
the  advisor  and  compeer  of  the  war¬ 
riors  of  the  Revolution  and  an  ef¬ 
ficient  co-worker  with  the  patriot. . . . 
He  was  greatly  instrumental  in  the 
founding  of  Union  College  in  Schenec¬ 
tady.” 

This  is  the  man  willing  to  bring 
the  offices  of  the  church  to  the  Re¬ 
formed  people  scattered  throughout 
the  wilderness — Helderberg,  Salem 
and  Jerusalem.  What  a  sacrifice  it 
must  have  been  for  him,  the  pastoi 
of  a  flourishing  town  church  establish¬ 
ed  in  1675,  to  ride  out  to  the  forests 
and  mountains  to  receive  members 
at  a  farm  house,  to  preach,  or  to  per¬ 
form  the  baptismal  rite.  I  can  think 
of  no  one  person  for  whom  he  might 
have  sacrificed  his  own  comfort 
than  that  stalwart  patriot,  who  had 
led  the  entire  Schenectady  forces 
throughout  the  war,  Colonel  Abraham 
Wemple.  This  rugged  old  warrior, 
back  on  his  farm  at  the  close  of  the 
war  is  now  an  elder  in  this  congrega¬ 
tion.  “An  efficient  co-worker  with 
the  patriot,”  was  Derick  Romyn, 
D.  D. 
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Receipt  of  the  Rev.  John  Demarest  for  payment  in  connection  with  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  at  installation  of  Rev.  Harmanus  Van  Huysen. 


On  May  1787 — “Op.  Belydisse 
Aangenomen.”  (Received  on  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith)  at  “Huys  von”  (House 
of)  William  V.an  Aernam  eleven  are 
received  as  members.  “Door”  (By) 
D.  D.  Romeyn. 

On  Aug.  15,  1787  among  the  twenty 
four  received  we  find  the  names  of 
Jurrie  Severse  (this  is  George,  the 
builder  of  the  Wayside  Inn),  his 
brothers  Frederick  and  Nicholas. 

An  interval  of  six  years  elapses  be¬ 
fore  there  .are  any  recorded  additions, 
when  on  Feb.  23,  1793  “Sarah  Spring¬ 
er,  Doorden  Doop.  (By  Baptism)  is 
received.  On  May  and  Aug.  twenty- 
two  others  were  received  by  D.  D. 
Romeyn.” 

The  years  immediately  following  the 
Revolution  saw  a  growth  in  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  this  section.  Farms  were 
being  leased.  Buildings  were  in¬ 
creasing.  The  older  residents,  pa¬ 
triots  and  Tories,  weary  from  the 
long  bitter  years,  were  now  able  to 
give  their  attention  toward  improv¬ 
ing  their  mode  of  living  and  with 
this  came  naturally  a  desire  for  a 
better  place  of  worship.  So  we 
have  the  record  of  a  very  important 
meeting  of  the  consistory  as  record¬ 
ed  on  pages  36  and  37  of  the  “Salem” 
book  of  which  the  following  is  the 
translation  from  the  Dutch:  — 

“In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1788 

The  Honorable  Consistory  of  the 
Reformed  Congregation  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  the  Helderberg  in  the 


southwest  District  of  the  Manor  of 
Rensselaerwyck  being  duly  assembl¬ 
ed  and  opened  by  prayer  to  God  the 
following  were  found  present:  Dea¬ 
cons,  Jacob  Onderkirk,  Lawrence 
Schoolcraft,  John  Van  Valkinburgh, 
John  Settle;  Elders,  David  Ogsbury, 
John  Quackenbush,  Abraham  Wemple, 
Frederick  Ramsey. 

Whereas,  “The  old  prayer  house 
or  church  is  much  too  small  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  congregation 
and  this  meeting  being  called  at  the 
request  of  many  members  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  who  have  long  importuned 
us  to  build  a  new  church  on  or  about 
the  place  where  the  church  now 
stands,  therefore  the  Honorable  Con¬ 
sistory  after  due  consultation,  and 
that  it  may  tend  to  the  peace  and 
edification  of  the  congregation  unan¬ 
imously  adopt  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion. 

First,  “That  this  consistory  and 
their  •  successors  together  with  the 
congregation  over  whom  they  have 
the  oversight,  promise  to  remain 
steadfast  in  the  teachings  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  church  both  in  the  Doctrine 
and  Discipline  of  Church  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  established  in  the  National 
Synod  held  in  Dordricht  in  the  years 
1618  and  1619  in  regard  to  the  Re¬ 
formed  church  and  adopted  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  in 
this  State  earnestly  abstaining  from 
and  rejecting  not  only  all  high 
Bishopric  Authority  but  all  liberalism 
in  ecclesiastical  matters  once  in  op- 
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position  with  the  Doctrine  and  Dici- 
pline  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

Second,  “During  our  Vacancy  and 
until  we  secure  a  pastor  and  he  be 
installed  this  Honorable  Consistory 
and  their  successors  in  office  shall 
labor  and  make  all  possible  effort 
and  make  use  of  all  proper  means 
to  procure  from  time  to  time,  at 
least  8  times  preaching  in  the  year 
to  wit:  4  times  in  the  Low  Dutch 
and  4  times  in  the  German  Language, 
and  so  much  oftener  in  either  of  the 
aforesaid  Languages  as  the  consis¬ 
tory  shall  be  able  to  furnish  from  the 
means  provided  by  the  subscriptions 
of  the  congregation.  Also  preacn- 
ing  in  the  English  Language  when¬ 
ever  and  as  often  as  the  Honorable 
Consistory  shall  deem  necessary  for 
the  edification  of  the  congregation. 

Third,  “That  the  true  meaning  of 
the  above  resolution  shall  be  faith¬ 
fully  carried  out  by  every  Elder  and 
Deacon  and  those  who  shall  be 
chosen  as  our  successors  upon  their 
installment  in  office  shall  subscribe 
to  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
same.” 

“In  proof,”  says  Rev.  Mr.  Voorhees, 
“that  at  this  date  there  was  a  well 
established  church  and  the  ordinances 
were  regularly  administered,  we 
have  a  record  of  baptisms  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  11786  to  the  number  of  19; 
in  1787,  33;  in  1788,  32;  in  1790,  50.” 
These  children  (Kinderen),  time  ot 
birth  (Tyd  van  Geboorte),  their  par¬ 
ents  (Onderen),  and  the  witnesses 
(Getuygen),  are  all  found  in  the 
“Salem”  book. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  congrega¬ 
tion  immediately  proceeded  to  build 
their  new  church.  In  the  closing 
days  of  the  same  year  1788,  we  find 
the  society  taking  steps  to  incorpor¬ 
ate  as  shown  by  the  following  instru¬ 
ment  recorded  in  Church  Parents, 
Albany  County  Clerk’s  Office  Book 
One,  pages  29  and  30:  — 

“Articles  of  Incorporation  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  of 
Helderberg. 

Whereas  by  virtue  of  an  Act  entitl¬ 
ed  an  Act  making  such  Alterations 
in  the  Act  for  incorporating  Religious 
Societies  and  to  Render  the  same 
more  Convenient  to  the  Reformed 
Protestant  Dutch  Congregations  pass¬ 
ed  the  7th  day  of  March,  1788,  We 
the  subscribers,  Elders  and  Deacons 


of  the  Reformed  Protlestamt  Dutch 
Church  and  Congregation  lately  form¬ 
ed  and  established  at  the  Helderberg 
in  the  County  of  Albany  having  as¬ 
sembled  together  at  the  said  Church 
on  this  first  day  of  December  in  the 
year  of  Our  Lord  One  Thousand 
Seven  Hundred  and  Eighty-Eight,  By 
virtue  of  the  said  act  do  by  these 
presents  Certify  that  the  Trustees 
of  the  said  Church  or  Congregation 
and  their  successors  forever  shall  as 
a  Body  Corporate  be  called,  known 
and  distinguished  by  the  name  Stile, 
and  Title  of  the  Minister,  Elders  and 
Deacons  of  the  Reformed  Protestant 
Church  of  the  Helderberg  in  the 
County  of  Albany.  In  witness  where¬ 
of  we  the  said  Elders  and  Deacons 
have  hereunto  set  our  Hands  and 
Seals,  the  day  and  year  last  above 
written. 

Signed  and  Sealed  in  the  presence 
of  us — Barent  Myndertse,  Hendrick 
Apple. 

Abrm.  Wemple,  (L.  S.) 

Frederick  Ocburger,  (L.  S.) 

Johannis  Quackenbos  (L.  S.) 

John  Valk,  (L.  S.) 

Lawrence  Schoolcraft,  (L.  S.) 

Johannis  Sittle  (L.  S.) 

Jacob  Onderkerk  (L.  S.) 

Albany,  ss: 

Be  it  remembered  that  on  the  15th 
day  of  December  1788,  personally  ap¬ 
peared  before  me  Abraham  Ten 
Broeck,  Esq.,  first  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  held  for  the  City 
and  County  of  Albany,  Barent  Myn¬ 
dertse  who  being  sworn  on  the  holy 
Evangelist  of  Almighty  God,  Deposetb 
that  he  saw  Abraham  Wemple,  David 
Ocburger,  Frederick  Ramsey,  Johan¬ 
nis  Quackenboss,  John  Valck,  Johan¬ 
nis  Sittle,  Lawrence  Schoolcraft  and 
Jacob  Onderkjerkj,  seal  and  deliver 
the  within  instrument,  that  he  sub¬ 
scribed  his  name  as  a  witness,  there¬ 
to  and  that  Hendrick  Apple  also  sub¬ 
scribed  his  name  as  a  witness  there¬ 
to  and  having  examined  the  same 
and  finding  no  Erasures  Interlinea¬ 
tions  or  Obliterations  therein  do  al¬ 
low  it  to  be  recorded. 

Signed,  Abram.  Ten  Broeck.” 

In  passing  let  me  call  attention 
to  the  two  subscribing  witnesses — • 
Barent  Myndertse  and  Hendrick 
Apple.  The  former  had  been  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  3rd  Albany  County 
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Regiment  during  the  Revolution.  He 
was  possessed  of  large  acreage  and 
lived  in  the  same  house  now  owned 
and  occupied  hy  Edward  Crounse  in 
Guilderland  Center.  Hendrick  Apple 
had  served  as  a  private  in  the  same 
regiment  and  was  now  residing  al¬ 
most  opposite  the  church  where  the 
present  “Hawthorn  Grill”  stands.  He 
was  later  to  have  the  honor  of  being 
host  at  his  tavern  there  to  the  first 
town  meeting  of  the  Town  of  Guild¬ 
erland.  The  Judge  who  granted  the 
incorporation  was  the  Abraham  Ten 
Broeck  to  whom  we  have  previously 
referred  in  the  Crounse  papers — uncle 
and  guardian  of  the  patroon  during 
his  minority — a  soldier,'  statesman 
and  eminent  jurist. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
Revolutionary  heroes,  the  following 
is  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Con¬ 
sistory  and  Congregation  who  were 
actually  in  the  service.  It  is  not 
a  complete  record  since  there  is  no 
exact  roll  of  the  early  membership. 
Wie  give  the  names  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  veterans  who  actually  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  records  we  have: 

Abraham  Wemple,  Colonel,  2nd  Al¬ 
bany  Co.  Reg.;  Volkert  Veeder,  Lt. 
Col.  5th  Albany  Co.  Reg.;  Jacob  Van 
Aernam,  Capt,  3rd  Albany  Co.  Reg.; 
Isaac  Van  Aernam,  Lt.  3rd  Albany 
Co.  Reg.;  Barent  Mynderse,  Lt.,  3rd 
Albany  Co.  Reg.;  Chas.  Shaver,  Lt., 
10th  Albany  Co.  Reg.;  Henry  Shaver, 
Ensign,  5th  Albany  Co.  Reg.;  Thos. 
Beebee,  Ensign,  7th  Albany  Co.  Reg.; 
John  Wagner,  Sgt.,  3rd  Albany  Co. 
Reg.;  Nicholas  Van  Petten,  Sgt.,  3rd 
Albany  Co.  Reg.;  Johannis  Van  Val- 
kinburgh,  Pt.,  3rd  Albany  Co.  Reg; 
David  Ogsibury,  Pt.,  3rd  Albany  Co. 
Reg.;  Peter  D.  Relyea,  Pt.,  3rd  Al¬ 
bany  Co.  Reg.;  Wrn,  Pangburn,  Pt., 
5th  Albany  Co.  Reg.;  Abram  P. 
Truax,  Pt.,  2nd  Albany  Co.  Reg.; 
Hendrick  Appel,  Pt.,  3rd  Albany  Co. 
Reg.;  Isaac  Hallenbeck,  Pt.,  11th  Al¬ 
bany  Co.  Reg.;  Everet  Van  Aernam, 
Pt.,  3rd,  Albany  Co.  Reg.;  William 
Van  Aernam,  Pt.,  3rd  Albany  Co. 
Reg.;  John  W.  Van  Aernam,  Pt.,  3rd 
Albany  Co.  Reg.;  Conrad  Coss,  Pt., 
3rd  Albany  Co.  Reg.;  Frederick  J. 
Mynderse,  Pt.,  4th  Albany  Co.  Reg. 

Obediah  Cooper,  3rd  Albany  Co. 
Reg.;  Thomas  Mesick,.  8th  Albany 
Co.  Reg.;  Benjamin  Van  Loon,  Wil- 
lets  Levies;  Phillip  Fetterly,  3rd  Al¬ 


bany  Co.  Reg.;  Andrew  Relyea,  4th 
Albany  Co.  Reg.;  Simion  Relyea,  4th 
Albany  Co.  Reg,;  Cornelius  Woor- 
mer  (John  Fondey’s  Party) ;  David 
Bogardus  (Col.  Corn.  Wynkoop's 
Regt.);  John  Van  Aernam,  Land 
Bounty  Rights,  3rd  Albany  Co.  Reg., 
John  Van  Aernam,  Jr.,  3rd  Albany 
Co.  Reg.;  Isaac  Vroman,  3rd  Albany 
Co.  Reg.;  John  M.  Bloomendall,  3rd 
Albany  Co.  Reg.;  Nicholas  A.  Sixbey 
(2nd  Reg.  Continental  Line) ;  Johan¬ 
nis  Quackenbos  (Adjt.  3rd  Albany  Co. 
Reg.);  Johannis  Settle,  (3rd  Albany 
Co.  Land  Bounty  Rights) ;  Henry 
Settle,  (3rd  Albany  Co.  Land  Bounty 
Rights) ;  Phillip  Shell,  3rd  Albany 
Co.  Reg.;  Henry  Ostrander,  5th  Al¬ 
bany  Co.  Reg.;  Benjamin  Post,  5th 
Albany  Co.  Reg.;  Geo.  Wagner,  Lt., 
3rd  Albany  Co.  Reg.;  Lawrence 
Schoolcraft,  3rd  Albany  Co.  Reg. 

Reviewing  briefly  we  find  that 
there  was  a  small  building  used  as  a 
Reformed  church  or  “Prayer  House” 
erected  at  the  junction  of  the  Black 
Creek  and  the  Schoharie  Road,  some¬ 
time  between  1750  .and  1767.  Here, 
as  well  as  at  the  farm  houses  of  the 
country  round  about,  ministered  at  in¬ 
frequent  occasions,  clergymen  from 
Catskill,  Coxsackie  and  Schenectady 
who  took  back  the  records  of  mar¬ 
riages  and  baptisms  to  insert  them 
with  those  of  their  own  churches.  By 
1787  there  was  a  fully  organized  con¬ 
gregation  with  a  consistory  empower¬ 
ed  to  build  a  larger  church  on  the 
original  site.  This  was  the  “Old  Red 
Cihurch”  destined  to  serve  the  con¬ 
gregation  for  the  next  forty-six  years. 
But  as  late  as  1793  they  are  still  un¬ 
able  to  secure  and  support  a  minister 
of  their  own  so  they  unite  with  the 
congregations  of  Salem  and  Jerusalem 
in  order  to  call  a  pastor. 

Here  the  “Guilderland  Center  Book” 
takes'  up  the  story.  These  early 
records  are  also  in  the  Dutch  language 
and  we  are  privileged  to  give  the  most 
complete  and  accurate  translation 
ever  made  of  them  through  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  A.  J.  Van  Laer,  the  eminent 
archivist  of  the  state.  The  handwrit¬ 
ing  is  that  of  Rev.  Harmanus  Van- 
Huysen,  V.  D.  M.  (Minister  of  the 
Word  of  God.) 

December  14,  1793 

The  following  persons,  elders  and 
deacons  of  the  united  churches  of 
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Helderberg,  Salem  and  Jerusalem  met 
at  the  house  of  Hendrik  Shaver, 
under  the  Helderberg,  viz : 

Helderberg — Elders,  Jacob  V’n 
Aernam,  L.  Schoolcraft,  Henry  School¬ 
craft,  Henry  Settle,  Isaac  V’n  Aer¬ 
nam;  Deacons,  Peter  Raljee,  David 
Oxburger,  Alexander  Platto,  Philiph 
Fatherly. 

Salem — Elders,  Isaac  Perre,  Gilbert 
Scherp,  David  Devoe;  Deacons,  Henry 
Shaver,  Storm  Bratt,  Philiph  De- 
Freest. 

Jerusalem — Elders,  Frederick  Britt, 
John  Olever,  William  Panburn;  Dea¬ 
cons,  John  Groesbeek,  Peter  Sager, 
Albert  V’n  Derzee. 

After  invocation  of  God’s  holy  name 
the  following  matter  was  submitted: 
Being  duly  convinced  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  having  a  regular  minister 
among  us  to  preach  the  word  of  God, 
to  teach  the  youth  .and  others  and  to 
instruct  them  in  the  divine  truths,  to 
administer  the  sacraments  and  to  con¬ 
firm,  we  have  unanimously  resolved 
to  extend  to  that  end  a  call  to  the 
Rev.  Candidate  Harm’s  V’n  Huysen, 
as  follows: 

To  the  Rev.  Harm’s  V’n  Huysen,  S.  S. 

Min.  Cand. 

Whereas  the  Reformed  Dutch 
churches  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Helder¬ 
berg,  Salem  and  Jerusalem,  in  the 
town  of  Watervliet,  being  in  the  west 
manor  of  Ranselerwyk,  in  the  county 
of  Albany,  are  fully  assured  that  it 
pleases  God  (in  spite  of  man’s  folly) 
by  means  of  preaching  to  save  sinners 
through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son, 
.and  whereas  we  are  very  desirous 
that  the  regular  services  of  the  Gospel 
of  God  and  the  administration  of  the 
holy  sacraments  may  be  instituted  and 
confirmed  among  them; 

Therefore,  the  elders  and  deacons 
of  the  afore  said  churches,  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  members  .and  other 
adherents  of  the  aforesaid  churches 
and  especially  after  solemn  and 
humble  invocation  of  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  have  unanimously  resolved  to 
exert  all  necessary  and  proper  means 
to  .attain  this  highly  necessary  and 
desirable  end. 

And  whereas  we  are  sufficiently 
informed  and  convinced  from  the 
proofs  given  among  us  as  well  as  else¬ 


where  of  your  revez-ence’s  gifts  for 
preaching,  your  piety  and  your  ability 
to  teach  othei's;  therefore,  we  unite 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  extend 
to  your  reverence  a  call,  as  we  the 
elders  and  deacons  of  the  aforsaid 
churches,  each  one  tor  and  in  the 
name  of  his  church  and  not  one  foz 
the  others,  according  to  the  power 
and  authoi'ity  granted  and  entrusted 
to  us,  hereby  do  call  you,  the  Rev. 
Harmanus  V’n  Huysen,  S.  S.  Mi.i. 
Candidatus,  as  regular  minister  and 
teacher  of  the  aforesaid  Christian 
ohui’ches  of  Helderberg,  Salem  and 
Jerusalem,  as  hereinbefore  stated, 
praying  that  the  supreme  shepherd  of 
His  flock  will  incline  your  reverencf's 
heart  to  accept  this  our  call  and  ro 
come  to  us  with  the  full  blessing  of 
the  gospel. 

But  for  your  reverence’s  further  in¬ 
formation:  Your  reverence  will  he 
bound  as  soon  as  possible  to  take  and 
to  submit  yourself  to  the  Peremptoz  y 
Examination  by  the  Classis  of  Albany 
or  the  particular  synod  of  our  Re- 
fonned  Church,  in  order  that  the  nejd 
of  our  church  may  be  filled  .at  the 
first  oppoitunity. 

2.  Your  reverence  having  passed 
the  Peremptory  Examination  and  hav¬ 
ing  been  installed  in  our  church  in 
accordance  with  the  usage  and  ordi¬ 
nances  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
in  America,  you  will  be  held,  in  case 
of  health,  to  preach  twice  on  each 
Day  of  the  Lord  from  year  to  year 
from  Easter  until  the  beginning  of 
the  month  of  October  (or  for  some 
what  longer  or  shorter  time  as  the 
Rev.  Consistory  shall  judge  necessary 
or  useful),  in  the  afternoon  accord¬ 
ing  the  outline  of  the  Heidelberg 
catechism.  The  rest  of  the  year  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  pi-each  once  on 
each  Lord’s  Day.  On  holy  days  your 
reverence  shall  hold  services  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  church  ordinance  and  the 
usage  of  the  Reformed  church. 

3.  Your  reverence  shall  hold  ser¬ 
vices  in  turn  in  the  respective 
churches  in  such  a  way  that  the 
preaching  will  not  take  place  two 
Sundays  in  succession  in  the  same 
church.  The  distribution  of  services 
on  the  ordinary  feast  days  the  Rev. 
Consistory  and  your  reverence  can 
hereafter  if  necessary  arrange  fur¬ 
ther.  Your  reverence  shall  adminis¬ 
ter  the  Lord’s  Supper  twice  a  year, in 
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each  church  and  each  time  preach  the 
preparatory  sermon  on  Saturday. 

Calls  at  the  houses  of  the  members 
of  the  congregation  and  others  shall 
be  made  at  such  times  and  as  often 
as  the  Rev.  Consistory  of  each  church 
and  your  reverence  shall  consider  it 
necessary  and  useful. 

Your  reverence  shall  als.o  at  least 
once  a  week,  whether  on  the  Lord  s 
Day  or  on  any  other  suitable  day, 
teach  the  catechism  to  the  youth  and 
others  who  may  need  it,  baptize  the 
Christian  children,  exercise  church 
discipline  together  with  the  overseers 
of  the  church,  and  further  do  every¬ 
thing  that  becomes  a  faithful  servant 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

4.  The  above  mentioned  and  other 
services  that  are  not  mentioned  be¬ 
longing  to  the  work  of  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  your  reverence  shall  hold 
in  the  Dutch  or  the  English  language, 
as  the  respective  Consistory  of  each 
church  and  your  reverence  shall  judge 
most  serviceable  for  the  edification, 
upbuilding  and  increase  of  the  con¬ 
gregations. 

5.  Finally,  your  reverence  and  the 
Rev.  Consistories  shall  be  held  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  be  subject  to  the  form  of 
dogma  a  discipline  ratified  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Synod  held  at  Dordrecht  in  the 
years  1618  and  1619,  and  the  explana¬ 
tion  and  application  thereof  in  the  Re¬ 
formed  Dutch  churches  in  America  ap¬ 
proved  and  ratified  by  the  General 
Synod  of  the  last  named  churches  held 
at  New  York  Anno  1792,  and  that  in 
conjunction  with  the  Rev.  Classis  of 
Albany. 

For  which  services,  faithfully  ren¬ 
dered,  we,  the  undersigned  elders  and 
deacons  of  the  aforesaid  churches, 
bind  ourselves  as  such  and  in  the 
manner  as  above  written  and  our  suc¬ 
cessors  from  time  to  time  solemnly 
and  according  to  law,  each  church  for 
itself  and  not  one  for  the  other,  to 
pay  your  reverence  during  your  rev- 
erance’s  ministry  in  these  churches  as 
above  written,  yearly  and  every  year 
promptly  the  full  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  pounds  New  York  currency, 
each  third  part  of  the  year  one  just 
third  part  thereof,  that  is  to  say,  the 
elders  and  deacons  of  each  of  the 
aforesaid  churches  and  their  succes¬ 
sors  shall  be  responsible  and  pay  a 
just  third  part  of  the  aforesaid  sum 


and  this  in  such  a  way  that  after  the 
expiration  of  each  four  months,  from 
year  to  year,  a  third  part  of  the  en¬ 
tire  sum  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  shall  be  paid,,  this  salary  to 
commence  from  the  day  on  which  your 
reverence  in  response  to  this  call  shall 
be  peremptorily  examined. 

In  addition,  your  reverence  will  be 
provided  here  with  a  good,  suitable 
dwelling  house,  25  feet  square,  having 
a  hall  and  room  on  the  first  floor  and 
a  room  or  chamber  on  the  second 
floor,  with  the  necessary  conveniences, 
together  with  a  kitchen  of  fifteen  feet 
square,  as  also  a  convenient  stable 
and  a  garden,  and  forty-four  acres  of 
land  lying  in  the  village  of  Helder- 
berg.  Which  buildings  or  structures 
we  shall  build  and  complete  at  the 
first  opportunity  and  thereafter  keep 
in  proper  repair  for  your  reverence’s 
use  during  the  period  above  mention¬ 
ed,  delivering  also  firewood  at  your 
reverence’s  door  according  to  your 
reverence’s  need,  at  least  until  such 
time  as  your  reverence  shall  be  able 
to  accommodate  yourself  herein  from 
the  forty-four  acres  above  mentioned 
or  some  other  equally  well  situated 
place  which  the  Consistory  shall  de¬ 
signate.  Meanwhile,  your  reverence 
will  be  provided  with  a  convenient 
house  and  other  accommodations  un¬ 
til  the  aforesaid  building  shall  have 
been  finished  by  us. 

We  therefore  beseech  our  heavenly 
Father  that  He  may  cause  this  our 
call  to  succeed  and  that  He  will  in¬ 
cline  your  reverence’s  heart  toward 
us  and  our  churches  in  order  that  you 
may  grant  us  a  speedy  and  favorable 
answer. 

May  the  Lord  God  of  the  covenant 
grant  thereto  His  rich  blessing. 
Amen.’ 

Thus  done,  signed  with  our  names 
and  sealed  with  our  church  seals  in 
our  Consistory  meeting  held  at  Helder- 
berg,  this  14th  day  of  December  1793. 

Church  seals  —  Helderberg,  L. 
Schoolcarft,  Jacob  V’n  Aernam,  Isaac 
V’n  Aernam,  John  Sittle,  Elders, 
Peter  Reljea,  David  Ogsbury,  Alex¬ 
ander  Platto,  Philiph  Fatherly,  Dea¬ 
cons.  Salem,  Isaac  Perrie,  Gilbert 
Scharp,  David  Devoe,  Elders;  Henry 
Shaver,  Storm  D.  Bratt,  Philiph  D 
Freest,  Deacons.  Jerusalem,  Freder- 
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ick  Britt,  William  Panborn,  John 
Oliver,  Elders;  John  Groesbeek,  Peter 
Sager,  Albert  Vanderzee,  Deacons. 

N.  B.  The  above  article  relating  to 
firewood  shall  be  binding  only  for 
three  consecutive  years.  Unanimous¬ 
ly  executed: 

D.  Romyn,  V.  D.  M.  at  Schenectady 
&  Consolent. 

In  addition  there  are  granted  to  your 
reverence  by  unanimous  consent  of 
the  elders  and  deacons  of  the  afore¬ 
said  united  churches  two  free  Sab¬ 
bath  days  in  the  year,  from  year  to 
year,  during  your  reverence’s  sojourn 
among  us  as  minister,  and  if  the  need 
requires  it  in  planning  your  business 
three  Sundays  in  the  year.” 

“Whereupon  his  Reverence  has  de¬ 
cided  to  accept  the  call.  He  came  to 
our  churches  on  the  third  day  of  Jan. 
1794,  to  fill  the  office  of  minister  in 
said  churches,  but  only  as  Proponent, 
until  the  ordinary  Classis  of  Albany 
shall  be  held,  inorder  then  and  there 
to  his  Peremptory  Examination,  for 
which  we  shall  compensate  him  in  the 
same  way  as  is  promised  in  the  call.” 

But  at  an  Extraordinary  Classis 
held  in  the  city  of  Albany,  the  Rev. 
H.  V’n  Huysen  offered  himself  to  the 
aforesaid  Classis  for  the  Peremptory 
Examination  and  obtained  the  follow¬ 
ing  testimonial: 

“Be  it  known .... 

At  the  same  time  and  by  the  said 
Rev.  Classis  it  was  also  proposed  and 
decided  that  the  Rev.  Harm’s  V’n 
Huysen  should  be  ordained  and  install¬ 
ed  as  ordinary  pastor  and  minister  of 
the  aforesaid  churches  on  the  24th  day 
of  June,  by  the  Rev.  Derick  Romyn, 
D.  D.,  John  Bassett,  Jacobus  V.  C. 
Romyn  and  John  Demorest,  V.  D.  Ms. 

On  Wednesday,  June  24,  1794,  in  the 
forenoon,  the  Rev.  Harmanus  Van- 
Huysen  was  ordained  and  installed  in 
the  church  of  Helderberg,  the  ordina¬ 
tion  sermon  being  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Jacobus  V.  C.  Romyn,  from 
Ezekiel  33.7:  ‘So  thou,  O  son  of  man, 
I  have  set  thee  a  watchman  unto  the 
house  of  Israel;  therefore  thou  shalt 
hear  the  word  .at  my  mouth,  and  warn 
them  from  me.’ 

Hands  laid  on  by  the  aforesaid 
ministers. 


Which  ceremony  being  finished,  the 
Rev.  Harm’s  V’n  Huysen  preached  his 
inaugural  sermon  from  Isaiah,  62.1 : 
‘For  Zion’s  sake  will  I  not  hold  my 
peace,  and  for  Jerusalem’s  sake  I  will 
not  rest,  until  the  righteousness  there¬ 
of  go  forth  .as  brightness,  and  the  sal¬ 
vation  thereof  as  a  lamp  that  burneth.’ 

Article  I 

Wednesday,  August  12,  1794 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Rev.  Consistory 
of  the  church  at  Hellerberg.  Present, 
the  following  members: 

Harm’s  V’n  Huysen,  Praeses 

Elders — Isaac  V’n  Aernam,  Henry 
Sittle,  Laurance  Schoolcraft,  Jacob 
V’n  Aernam;  Deacons,  David  Ox- 
burger,  Peter  Ralyee,  Philiph  Father¬ 
ly. 

After  invocation  of  God’s  holy  name 
the  following  persons  were  chosen  as 
church  overseers: 

Ais  Elders,  Volkert  Veeder  and 
Philiph  Fatherly  in  the  place  of 
Jacob  V’n  Aernam  .and  Laurance 
Schoolcraft,  retired. 

As  Deacons,  Charls  Shaver  and 
John  Schoolcraft  in  the  place  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Platto  and  Philiph  Fatherly. 

Closed  with  prayer. 

Quod  Testor  Harm’s  V’n  Huysen, 
V.  D.  M. 

On  Sunday,  the  6th  of  September, 
the  above  chosen  members  of  the  Con¬ 
sistory  were  ordained  in  their  several 
offices. 

Quod  Testor  Harm’s  V’n  Huysen, 
V.  D.  M. 

August  22,  1794 

Upon  satisfactory  confession  of  faith 
the  following  persons  were  received 
as  members  of  this  church: 

John  Hevely  and  his  wife  Annatje 
Adams,  Simion  Reljie  and  his  wife 
Debora  Davis,  Coonraat  Cass  and  his 
wife  Gerretje  Devoe,  Suffia  Weslval, 
Hester  Groot. 

The  following  persons  were  received 
by  attestation: 

Benjamin  Post  and  his  wife  Cath- 
arina  V’n  Orden,  Frederick  Mynderson 
and  his  wife  Mechtel  Witbeek. 

Quod  Testor  Harm’s  V’n  Huysen, 
V.  D.  M. 
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April  11,  1795 

After  earnest  invocation  of  God’s 
holy  name  and  upon  satisfactory  con¬ 
fession  of  faith  the  following  persons 
were  received  as  members  of  this 
church: 

Jacob  Achenpach  and  his  wife  Maria 
Turk,  Jacob  Wagenar,  Jacob  V’n  Pet- 
ten,  Nicholas  V’n  Petten,  Jonathan 
Brooks,  Elizabeth  Syble,  wife  of 
Philiph  Groot,  Eva  Apple. 

By  way  of  attestation  were  received 
as  members: 

Rachel  V’n  Huysen,  wife  of  H.  V’n 
Huysen,  Hendricus  Ostrander. 

Q.  Testor,  Harm’s  V.’n  Huysen,  V. 
D.  M. 

September  2,  1795 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Consistory  of 
this  church.  Members  present: 

Elders,  Isaac  V’n  Aernam,  Johannes 
Sittle,  Volkert  Veeder,  Philip  Fether- 
ly;  Deacons,  John  Schoolcraft,  David 
Burger,  Peter  Relyee,  Charles  Shaver. 

Harm’s  V’n  Huysen,  Praeses 

After  invocation  of  God’s  holy  name 
the  following  persons  were  chosen  as 
church  overseers  of  this  church: 

As  elders,  Geysbert  V’n  Zant,  David 
Oxburger  in  the  place  of  Isaac  V’n 
Aernam,  Johannis  Sittel. 

As  deacons,  Philip  Shell,  Simion 
Relyee  in  the  place  of  David  Osburger, 
Peter  Relyee. 

Closed  with  prayer. 

Q.  Testor  Harm’s  V’n  Huysen,  V. 
D.  M.,  Praeses. 

The  above  mentioned  persons  were 
ordained  in  their  several  offices  on 
Sunday  the  first  of  November  A.  D. 
1795. 

Q.  Testor,  Harm’s  V’n  Huysen,  V. 
D.  M. 

The  following  persons  were  received 
as  members  of  this  church  by  way  of 
attestation : 

Richard  V’n  Den  Berg  and  his  wife 
Anna  Bronk,  Johannis  Sager  and  his 
wife  Maria  Bratt,  Margritta  Platto. 
wife  of  Thomas  Beever. 

November  21,  A.  D.  1795 

Upon  a  satisfactory  confession  of 
their  faith  the  following  persons  were 
received  as  members  of  this  church, 
viz: 

Andries  Ostrander. 

Jacomyntje  Burhans,  wife  of  Abra¬ 
ham  V’n  Wie. 


By  way  of  attestation  the  following 
persons  were  received,  viz: 

Valentine  Deonigh. 

Gysbert  V’n  Zante. 

Rebecca  Winnie,  wife  of  Gysbert 
V’n  Zante. 

Annatje  Burch,  wife  of  Laurance 
Claw. 

Q.  Testor — Harm’s  V’n  Huysen,  V. 
D.  M. 

August  4,  1796 

The  overseers  of  this  church  met  in 
the  church  at  Helderbergh.  Present, 
the  following  persons: 

Elders — Gysbeflt  Van  Zlante,  Vol¬ 
kert  Veeder,  Philip  Fatterly,  David 
Oxburger. 

Deacons  —  Simion  Relyie,  Philip 
Shall,  John  Schoolcraft,  Charles  Shee¬ 
rer. 

Harm’s  V’n  Huysen,  V.  D.  M. 

After  invocation  of  God’s  holy  name 
the  following  persons  were  chosen  as 
church  overseers  of  this  church: 

Elders  —  Hendrick  Ostrander  in 
place  of  Volkert  Veeder,  retired;  Lau¬ 
rance  Schoolcraft  in  place  of  Philip 
Fatherly,  retired. 

Deacons — Simion  Leenhart  in  place 
of  John  Schoolcraft,  retired;  George 
Sieversen  in  place  of  Charles  Shaver, 
retired 

The  above  mentioned  elected  per¬ 
sons  were  ordained  in  their  respective 
offices  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  same 
month,  except  Simion  Leenhart,  who 
was  not  present. 

Helderbergh,  October  29,  1796 

After  invocation  of  God’s  holy  name 
the  following  persons  were  received 
as  members  of  this  church: 

Mattheus  Merrecle  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Consales. 

Salomon  Suskoe  and  his  wife,  Ma¬ 
ria  Freeman. 

Annatje  Legrange,  widow  of  Jillis 
Legrangie. 

Jacob  Larreway. 

Also,  by  means  of  attestation  or 
certificate: 

Annatje  Tsimmer,  wife  of  Hendri¬ 
cus  Sittle. 

On  the  30th  of  October  Simion  Leen¬ 
hart  was  ordained  in  the  office  of 
Deacon. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 


HIGH  AND  LOW  DUTCH  MEMBERS  DISPUTE.  REMARKABLE  RECORD 
OF  HARMANUS  VAN  HUYSEN,  V.  D.  M. 


The  land  upon  which  the  red  church 
had  been  built  was  that  previously 
occupied  by  the  old  prayer  house  but 
it  had  never  belonged  to  the  congre¬ 
gation.  It  had  simply  been  used 
through  consent  of  the  patroons  ex¬ 
pressed  or  implied.  Now  a  few 
months  after  the  ordination  of  Rev. 
Van  Huysen,  the  Consistory  showed 
good  business  in  securing  a  lease  for 
a  nominal  sum  devoid  of  annual  fees 
but  with  the  restriction  however,  that 
the  land  should  be  devoted  solely  to 
ecclesiastical  purposes  forever.  Not 
until  1889  was  a  final  deed  secured 
from  the  heirs  or  assigns  of  the  Van 
Rensselaers.  The'  original  lease,  re¬ 
posing  safely  today  in  a  certain  old 
chest  to  be  described  later  reads  as 
follows:  “This  Indenture  Made  the 
25th  of  Oct.  1794  between  Stephen 
Van  Rensselaer,  Esq.  proprietor  of 
the  Manor  of  Rensselaerwyck  in  the 
County  of  Albany  of  the  first  part 
and  the  Minister,  Elders,  and  Dea¬ 
cons  of  the  Reformed  Protestant 
Dutch  Church  of  the  Hilleberg  in  the 
County  of  Albany  of  the  second  part. 

“Whereas  there  Is  a  Reformed  Prot¬ 
estant  Dutch  Church  established  at 
Black  Creek  in  the  Manor  of  Rens¬ 
selaerwyck  in  the  County  of  Albany, 
whereof  the  Rev.  Harmanus  Van  Huy¬ 
sen  is  Minister  and  Isaac  Van  Aer- 
num,  John  Sittle,  Volkert  Veeder, 
David  Oxberger  Jr.  and  Peter  Reljia 
are  Deacons,  and  Whereas  the  said 
Minister,  Elders  and  Deacons  in  thJ' 
name  and  behalf  of  the  said  congre¬ 
gation,  have  applied  to  the  said  Ste¬ 
phen  Van  Rensselaer  for  a  piece  of 
land  lying  at  Black  Creek  aforesaid, 
and  Whereas  the  said  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer  being  ready  and  agreed  to 
give  them  the  said  Minister,  Elders 
and  Deacons,  the  trdct  hereinafter 
described  and  for  as  long  as  the  said 
congregation  shall  perform  divine 
worship  and'  for  no  other  intent  or 
purpose  whatsoever, 

“Now  this  Indenture  witnesseth  that 
the  said  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  for 
and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 


10  shillings  lawful  money  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  the  better  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interest  of  the  said  Church 
hath  given,  granted,  bargained  and 
sold  ...  to  the  Trustees  and  their 
Successors,  All  that  certain  piece  or 
parcel  of  land  situate,  lying  and  be¬ 
ing  in  the  Town  of  Watervliet  at 
Black  Creek  in  the  Manor  of  Rens¬ 
selaerwyck  in  the  County  of  Albany, 
Beginning  at  a  White  Oak  Tree  mark¬ 
ed  A.  W.  1787  standing  on  the  West 
sid1?  of  the  Schoharie  Road  and  runs 
thence  ....  containing  forty  three 
and  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  Land 
....  To  Have  and  To  Hold  ...  to 
the  said  Trustees  and  their  succes¬ 
sors  forever  to  and  for  the  sole 
and  only  use  benefit  and  behoof  of 
the  aforesaid  congregation.  Signed, 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  L.  S.” 

Dominie  Van  Huysen,  through  his 
contract,  had  been  promised  a  home 
and  the  use  of  the  church  farm.  He 
located,  however,  at  Salem  as  the 
midway  point  of  his  extensive  circuit 
and  remained  there  during  his  long 
ministry.  That  the  parsonage  was 
built  for  him  at  Helderberg  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  agreement,  is  shown  by 
the  following  document.  It  is  this 
document  which  caused  Rev.  Mr. 
Voorhees  in  his  historical  address  to 
state:  “It  may  be  possible  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  part  of  Rev.  Van  Huy- 
sen’s  ministry  this  church  gave  to 
the  Lutheran  Church  what  was  con¬ 
sidered  its  part  of  church  property, 
and  up  to  that  time  both  denomina¬ 
tions  as  now  known  received  the  ad¬ 
ministrations  of  the  same  pastor.”  In 
the  light  of  what  we  now  know  and 
which  will  be  presented  in  our 
articles  on  the  founding  of  St.  James 
Lutheran  Church,  this  statement  is 
erroneous.  The  reference  here  is  to 
an  apparent  dispute  between  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  Dutch  members  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church  alone.  While  the 
document  was  never  completely  dat¬ 
ed  and  never  executed,  it  is  worth 
presenting  for  its1  historical  value. 

“Articles  of  agreement  made  and 
concluded  by  and  with  the  unanimous 
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consent  of  the  subscribers  to  wit: 
The  Elders  and  Deacons  of  the  church 
of  Helderberg  in  the  Town  of  Water- 
vliet  in  the  County  of  Albany,  this 

.  Day  of  .  in  the'  year  of 

Our  Lord  God  One  Thousand  Seven 
Hundred  and  Ninety-Five,  Witnesseth 

“That  whereas  the  language  of  the 
said  congregation  is  partly  German 
and  partly  Low  Dutch  and  the  church 
aforesaid  is  the  joint  property  of  the 
said  Congregation  and  built  by  said 
Congregation  and  to  keep  and  pre¬ 
serve  peace  and  unity  in  the  said 
church  and  Congregation,  it  is  agreed 
that  the  one  equal  half  of  the  said 
Building  or  Church  of  Helderberg  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Farm  or  Lands  on 
which  the  same  is  built  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered,  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the 
property  of  that  part  of  the  members 
of  the  said  Congregation  which  speak 
the  German  language,  and  the  other 
equal  half  of  the  premises,  aforesaid 
shall  be  considered,  deemed  and  taken 
to  be  the  property  of  that  part  of 
the  Congregation  which  speak  Low 
Dutch,  and  it  is  further  agreed  and 
confirmed  that  the  equal  half  of  the 
House  which  is  now  Building  with 
the  Kitchen  together  with  the  Fence 
and  appurtances  thereunto  belonging 
on  the  Farm  aforesaid  shall  likewise 
be  considered  deemed1  and  taken  to 
be  the  property  of  that  part  of  the 
Congregation  which  speak  the  Ger¬ 
man  Language  and  the  other  equal 
half  of  the  premises  aforesaid  shall 
be  considered  deemed  and  taken  to 
be  the  property  of  that  part  of  the 
Congregation  which  speak  Low  Dutch 
and  it  is  further  agreed  .  .  .  that 
these  articles  of  agreement  .  .  .  shall 
stand  and  remain  in  full  force  and 
virtue  forever.’’ 

One  cannot  read  the  story  of  Har- 
manus  Van  Huysen  without  a  feeling 
of  veneration.  Fortunate  indeed, 
were  these  early  churches  in  the  com¬ 
ing  of  this  great  character  whose 
ministrations  lasted  31  years  and 
whose  influence  extended  many  years 
beyond  his  retirement  and  death. 
Preaching,  instructing,  christening, 
marrying,  burying,  he  labored 
throughout  a  territory  that  went  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  circuit. 

Licensed  by  the  Classis  of  Hacken¬ 
sack,  he  entered  the  ministry  when 
he  was  forty-three,  and  says  Rev.  Mr. 
Voorhees,  “Although  not  having  ac¬ 


cess  to  the  schools  of  learning,  he 
was  so  zealous  in  study  of  Biblical 
truth  that  many  of  superior  advan¬ 
tages  never  attained  his  prominence 
as  a  preacher.  He  was  an  officer  in 
the  Revolution  and  often  enriched 
his  discourse  with  incidents  of  army- 
life.  His  field'  was  a  large  one  and 
extensive  revivals  of  religion  kept 
him  very  busy  in  giving  instruction  to 
those  who  were  seeking  ‘to  know  what 
they  must  do  to  be  saved.’  His 
preaching  was  pointed  and  faithful, 
and  it  is  said  that  his  habits  of  punct¬ 
uality  left  an  impression  on  the  people 
long  after  he  ceased  preaching.” 

This  was  his  first  and  last  charge. 
During  his  pastorate  of  thirty-one 
years,  he  baptised  2,126  infants  and 
married  900  couples.  His  first  wed¬ 
ding,  July  7,  1794,  was  Robert  Hurst 
son  of  Robert  Hurst  with  Maria  Ack- 
enbagh,  daughter  of  Peter,  at  Helder¬ 
berg.  He  officiated  at  weddings  at 
the  Boght,  New  Scotland,  Coxsackie, 
Mayfield,  Remsens  Bush,  Bethlehem, 
New  Jersey,  Schenectady,  Salem, 
Jerusalem,  Beaverdam,  Berne,  Town¬ 
ship,  Normanskill,  Albany,  Renssel- 
aerville,  Black  Creek,  Coeymans, 
Sacandaga,  Princetown,  Kingston, 
Troy  and  Besick.  In  1805  we  find 
“Glass  House”  mentioned  for  the  first 
when  he  there  marries  Daniel  Abra¬ 
hams  and  Elizabeth  Holmes.  The 
first  use  of  the  name  Guilderland  in 
his  records  is  Aug.  18,  1805.  The  last 
recorded  use  of  the  name  Helderberg 
is  Jan.  10,  1808.  From  that  time 
this  locality  is  referred  to  as  Guilder- 
land. 

Feb.  8,  1812  “A  black  man  named 
Yap  (Jacoib)  servant  of  Nicholas 
Perry  to  a  black  woman  named  Bet 
(Elizabeth)  maid  servant  of  John 
Hogeboom”  (were  married)  at  Beth¬ 
lehem.” 

Frequently  an  entry  such  as  this 
occurs:  “Nov.  30,  1806,  Henry  Living¬ 
ston,  son  of  Johannis  with  Mag- 
delene  Crounse,  daughter  of  Phillip, 
both  of  the  Lutheran  Congregation.” 

These  were  the  periods  when  that 
Church  was  without  a  pastor. 

Rev.  Van  Huysen  lived  about  eight 
years  after  retirement.  His  burial 
place  was  his  own  property  which  is 
now  part  of  Mt.  Pleasant  Cemetery 
at  New  Salem.  What  finer  tribute 
could  be  his  than  that  upon  his  tomb- 
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stone:  “In  memory  of  Harmanus  Van 
Huysen,  born  Rockland,  State  of  New 
Jersey  A.  D.  1751,  Oct.  23.  This 
monument  is  erected  by  the  people  of 
his  first  and  last  labors  in  the  min¬ 
istry  as  the  testimony  of  their  love 
for  his  faithfulness  and  persevering 
service  during  a  period  of  31  years 
when  he  retired  from  his  labors.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  8  yrs.  he  enjoyed  a 
retired  tranquility,  when  he  sunk  in 
death  Nov.  26,  1833  in  hope  of  a  joy¬ 
ful  resurrection.  Aged  82  yrs.,  1  mo., 
3  days.” 

The  consistory  meeting  of  December 
14,  1796  w.as  an  important  one  for  it 
passed  the  resolution  “On  motion 
made  by  Gysbert  Vn.  Zant  seconded 
by  Simion  Relyie,  it  was  ordered  that 
the  Minutes  of  the  Consistory  of  this 
Congregation  shall  be  kept  in  the 
English  language.”  Also  the  follow¬ 
ing  was  passed  “On  motion  made  by 
Henry  Ostrander  seconded  by  George 
Sieversen  (the  old  landlord)  ordered 
that  a  Chest  be  procured  by  the  Treas¬ 
urer  .and  that  all  the  papers  which 
concern  this  congregation  shall  be 
lodged  therein.”  Because  of  this  ac¬ 
tion  we  are  able  today  to  have  the 
various  records  and  documents  which 
give  us  much  valuable  information. 
The  same  old  chest  with  its  lock  and 
key  and  hinged  with  hand  wrought 
iron,  is  at  the  Reformed  parsonage  at 
Guilderland  Center  and  contains  the 
accumulated  books  and  papers  of  the 
years. 

From  out  of  its  depths,  let  us  take 
the  little  leather  bound  book  of  an 
early  treasurer  and  read  a  few  entries 
at  random.  “In  the  year  1794,  the 
24th  day  of  August,  I,  John  School¬ 
craft,  Junr.,  was  ordained  in  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  at  the  Helderbergh  to 
the  office  of  a  Deacon — on  a  Sunday- 
and  on  Wednesday  the  27th  of  said 
month  at  a  meeting  held  of  the 
Minister,  Elders  and  Deacons,  there 
w,as  delivered  to  my  charge  by  the 
members  of  the  Corporation  aforesaid 
in  Copper  Coin  at  the  Rate  of  24  Cop¬ 
pers  to  a  Shilling  the  sum  of 
£0-14s-ld„  and  in  small  Paper  Bills 
£1-0-3.  Do.  by  Cash,  £1-6-6.  Amount 
£3-0-10.” 

“Sept.  14,  1794  on  a  Sunday  I  have 
rece’d  the  sum  of  one  Pound  one 
Shilling  and  10  Pence  half  Penny 
being  money  then  collected  in  the 
church,  £l-l-101/4-” 


“Sept.  3th  then  Paid  to  Barent 
Mynderse,  Esq.  on  his  Exhibiting  an 
account  against  the  Consistory  for  3 
quarts  of  Rum  as  he  says  used  in  dig¬ 
ging  the  cellar  for  the  minister’s 
house  £0-7-6.” 

“Sept.  4,  then  I  paid  to  George 
Webster  in  Albany  for  a  Book  I  have 
bought  for  the  use  of  the  Church  Cor¬ 
poration  for  keeping  of  accounts  for 
which  said  Book  I  paid  £0-3-9.” 

“Oct.  6,  Paid  to  Barent  Mynderse  of 
the  Bills  mention  before  £1-0-3  to 
take  to  N.  York  in  order  to  get  ex¬ 
changed  the  sum  of  £0-4-7.” 

“Christmas  Day  Dec.  25,  1794.  Re¬ 
ceived  in  the  Church  the  sum  of 
twelve  Shillings  in  Coppers  24  to  a 
Shilling  £0-12-0^.  This  day,  David 
Ogsbury,  Jun,  delivered  me  five 
Shillings  and  6  pence  in  the  small 
paper  bills  issued  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  Montgomery  County,  the  village 
of  Troy  and  Schohary  £0-5-6.” 

“Dec.  10th,  I  have  sold  of  the  Troy 
and  Lansingburgh  Paper  Bills  unto 
Elbert  Willett  the  sum  of  3-7  for  the 
sum  of  2-3  which  I  must  here  enter 
as  so  much  money  paid  for  conveying 
the  bills  to  said  place,  £0-1-4.” 

Turn  to  your  old  U.  S.  History  at 
the  chapter  on  the  War  with  the  Bar¬ 
bary  Pirates.  It  will  refresh  your  mem¬ 
ory  regarding  an  incident  that  no 
doubt  you  have  not  thought  of  for 
years. 

“1795  Mar.  29th  (Sunday)  this  day 
I  have  received  in  the  church  the  sum 
of  Six  Pounds  Seven  Shillings  collect¬ 
ed  then  in  our  Church  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  Redeem  and  Ransom  the 
unhappy  Sufferers  and  Prisoners  from 
America  in  Bondage  now  in  Algiers 
. £6-7-0.” 

Items  like  the  following  show  the 
people  were  not  satisfied  to  have  ser¬ 
vices  every  other  Sunday  as  the  con¬ 
tract  with  Rev.  Van  Huysen  stated, 
so  they  occasionally  paid  extra  for  one 
of  their  own  members  to  read  .a  ser¬ 
mon,  or  to  a  visiting  clergyman  to  of¬ 
ficiate. 

“June  2,  1795,  I  have  taken  for  my 
own  use  the  sum  of  8  towards  the 
Ballance  Due  to  me  for  Reading  in  the 
Church.” 

“Received  in  the  church  after  a  ser¬ 
mon  was  red  by  D.  bogordus  13s-6d.” 
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The  Dutch  congregation  at  Hellebergh  contracted  to  furnish  their  pas¬ 
tor  a  parsonage,  but  he  chose  to  live  at  New  Salem.  He  was  entitled  to 
the  rent  of  the  parsonage,  however,  and  this  is  a  request  for  payment 
to  Mrs.  Van  Huysen. 


“Paid  to  the  Rev.  Toll  (son-in-law 
of  Barent  Mynderse)  one  Pound.” 

“Paid  to  the  Rev.  Schoonmaker 
£1.” 

“For  the  Revirend  Vadder,  13s.” 

“Pade  to  the  Reverent  Mr.  Van- 
bruen  Minester  of  the  gospel  £2-9s-0.” 

In  1797  Niccholas  Sixbey  was  Treas. 
and  here  are  several  examples  of  his 
phonetic  spelling:  “To  Jacob  hogen 
Pock  one  Das  Weagers,  for  atanding 
Isaac  Van  Aurmon,  4s.  To  Isaac 
Van  Aurmon  for  Repering  the  Minis¬ 
ters  brick  ovin  and  Chimbeley,  8s. 
For  six  seets  Rightin  Peaper  6d.  To 
Adam  Myer  for  Diging  a  Di’ane  to 
Lide  the  Weater  out  the  Church  house 
sailer  ls-4d.  Paid  out  to  the  ministor 
to  assist  the  ministors  to  the  fron- 
teres  of  Canadey  £l-19s.” 

Rummaging  further  in  the  old  chest 
we  find  another  treasure  in  the  form 
of  .a  home-made  note  book,  with 
covers  of  wall  paper  such  as  would 
arouse  delight  among  antique  hunters. 
It  is  the  book  of  pew  or  “slip”  owners 
and  the  floor  plan  and  seating  ar¬ 
rangement  in  the  Old  Red  Church  one 
hundred  and  thirty  three  years  ago  on 
the  14th  of  December.  “The  Com- 
mitty  appointed  by  the  Consistory  of 
the  church  of  helderberg  in  order  to 
regulate  matters  respecting  the  seats 

in  said  church . came  to  the  fol- 

loging  resolutions: 


“That  the  owners  of  seats  in 
the  above  said  Church,  do  pay,  yearly, 
and  every  year  such  sum  or  sums,  as 
are,  or  shall  be  laid1,  on  a  seat  or  seats 
by  said  committy. 

“1.  Man  seats  on  the  floor,  at  6 
shillings  yearly. 

“2.  Weomans  Block  in  the  north¬ 
west  corner  at  the  rate  of  6  shillings 
yearly. 

“3.  The  second  north  west  Weo- 
man’s  Block  at  the  rate  of  6  shillings 
each,  yearly. 

“4.  North  east  Woemans  Block  at 
the  rate  of  6s. 

“5.  North  east  Woemans  Block  No. 
1  and  2  at  the  rate  of  6  shillings  year 

ly. 

“6.  Weomans  Block  in  the  south 
west  corner  No.  1  and  2  at  the  rate 
of  6  shillings,  No.  3  and  4  at  5  shill¬ 
ings,  No.  5-6  and  7  at  4  shillings  each. 

“Resolved  that  those  who  owns 
seats  in  said  Church,  and  refuse  to 
pay,  there  yearly  rent  within  one  year 
and  one  month,  shall  forfit  there 
seats.  Resolved  also,  that  the  owners 
of  seats  are  at  liberty  to  sell  their 
seats,  providing  they  pay  to  consistory 
the  sum  of  one  Dollar  for  recording 
each  seat.  This  meeting  was  closed 
by  prayer.” 
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If  we  could  here  reproduce  the  dia- 
gi  am,  the  location  of  these  various 
blocks  would  be  much  clearer.  How¬ 
ever,  call  your  imagination  into  play 
and  picture  this  little  Red  Church 
standing  near  the  end  of  the  old  bridge 
over  the  Black  Creek.  It  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dominie  Davis  (Howell  & 
Tenney)  as  50  to  60  feet  square.  It 
stood  north  and  south  with  the  en¬ 
trance  off  the  Schohary  Road  from 
the  east.  At  the  north  end  was  the 
high  goblet  shaped  pulpit  with  penta¬ 
gonal  base.  Along  the  western  wall 
five  single  pews  faced  toward  the 
center  designated  West  Mans  Block. 
In  the  corner  were  a  group  called 
North  west  Weomens  Block.  Behind 
that  was  an  open  space  and  another 
group  of  four  named  2nd  North  west 
Weomans  Block.  Then  a  space  .and  a 
group  of  7  pews  called  South  west 
Weomans  Block.  A  center  aisle  ran 
from  the  pulpit  on  the  north  to  the 
“orgen”  at  the  extreme  south.  On 
the  north  west  corner  was  the  stove 
and  a  single  pew  designated  “North 
Man  s  Seats.”  A  small  space  separ¬ 
ated  it  from  a  group  of  four  pews 
named  North  East  Mans  Block.  Be¬ 
hind  that  was  the  North  East  Weo¬ 
mans  Block  of  four  and  then  the  South 
East  Weomans  Block  of  7.  Along  the 
east  wall  were  four  more  named  East 
Mans  Seats. 

Keeping  this  rough  explanation  in 
mind  you  may  be  able  to  picture 
your  ancestors  as  they  sat  on  the 
benches  in  the  old  church  and  learn 
from  the  following  just  who  sat  be¬ 
side  them  “as  they  listened  with  rapt 
expression  to  the  minister’s  words.” 
f  Said  Dominie  Davis:  “The  trans¬ 
parency  of  their  looks,  the  expression 
in  their  eyes  meant  goodness  of  heart, 
open  frankness,  genuine  hospitality, 
and  these  I  have  ever  found  to  be  the 
characteristics  of  Dutchmen.” 

It  is  hard  to  identify  all  the  women 
who  are  mentioned  in  this  old  book. 
To  William  Brinkman  of  Dunnsville  I 
am  again  indebted  for  his  help  in 
identifying  a  number  of  them  by  nam¬ 
ing  their  husbands  or  fathers. 


“A  Cathalogue  of  the  Number  of 
seats  with  their  Owners  in  the  Re¬ 
formed  Dutch  Church  on  the  Scho- 
harry  Road. 


“North  East  Mens  Block  No.  1— 
David  Ogsbury,  Gilbert  Sharp,  William 
Davis,  Isaac  Van  Arnam,  David  Daves. 

“Number  2— Levy  Relyea,  Andrew 
Ostrander,  Simon  Relyea,  Gilbert  Vn 
Zandt. 

“Number  3 — Phillip  Fetterly,  Henry 
Shaver,  Thomas  Mesick,  Benjamin  Vn 
Loan. 

“North  East  Mens  Seats  No.  1— 
Obediah  Cooper,  Barent  Vn  Waggoner, 
Frederick  J.  Mynderse,  Isaac  Hallen- 
bake. 

Number  2  Simon  Severse,  James 
Me  Kee. 

“Number  3 — William  Vn  Arnam 
Cornelius  Woormer. 

“Number  4 — Jacob  Vn  Arnam,  Bar¬ 
ent  Mynderse,  Henry  Jacobsen. 

Number  5  George  Vn  Arnam, 
David  Bogardus,  Abraham  C.  Truax 
John  Van  Aernam. 

“West  Mens  Seats  No.  1 — John  Vn 
Arnam,  John  W.  Vn  Arnam,  Charles 
Shaver,  Evert  Vn  Arnam,  Jnn  D.  Van 
Arnam,  Cornelius  H.  Wald. 

“Number  2 — Isaac  Vroman,  John  M 
Bloomendall,  Henry  Vn  Arna  b 
raham  Vand.  Pool. 

Number  3  Lawrence  Schoolcraft, 
Nicholas  A.  Sixbey,  John  E.  Winne, 
Jacob  I.  Hallenbeck. 

“Number  4 — Myndert  Mynderse, 
Frederick  Severse,  Nicholas  Severse’, 
Thomas  Vn  Arnam,  Cornelius  Severse! 
Abraham  Severson. 

Number  5  Peter  Relyea,  Volkert 
Jacobsen,  Aaron  Groot. 

“North  Mens  Seats — To  be  kept  free 
for  Strangers. 

“North  East  Weomans  Block  Num¬ 
ber  one — Ministers  Banch. 

Number  2  Cathaline  Vn  Arnam 
(Captain’s  wife,  nee  Banker),  Gitty 
Vn  Arnam  (Captain’s  brother  John’s 
wife  nee  Severson),  Elizebeth  Vn 
Arnam,  Lenaa  Banker,  Polly  Vn 
Arnam  (John’s  wife,  son  of  Isaac  nee 
Crounse),  Peggy  Vander  Pool  (Abra¬ 
ham’s  wife  nee  Shaver),  Gitty  Van 
Aernam  (daughter  John  Van  Aernam 
and  Jannetje  Van  Loon). 

“Number  3 — Caty  Ostrander  (wife 
of  Andrew  nee  Van  Wie),  Alida 
Shaver  (wife  of  Henry  Shaver  nee 
Bradt),  Elizabeth  Ogsbury,  Susannah 
Wermer  (wife  of  Peter  Wormer  nee 
Ogsbury,  Ginne  Mesick. 
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“Number  4 — Margaret  Bever  (wife 
of  Thomas  nee  Plato),  Mary  Fetterly. 

“North  West  Weomans  Block  No.  1 
— Anny  Sixby,  Elizebeth  Cooper,  Jeany 
Shall. 

“Number  2 — Rachel  Vn  Wagoner. 
Cathaline  Lewis,  Mary  Vn  Valken- 
burgh. 

“Number  3 — Helanah  Shoudy,  Eleza- 
beth  Becker,  Selly  Clute,  Miacha  Vn 
Loan. 

“Second  North  West  Woman  Block 
No.  1 — Anny  Ogsbury,  Elezebeth 
Jacobson,  Maryan  Jacobson,  Eve 
Jacobson. 

“Number  2 — Elezebeth  Vn  Arnam 
(wife  of  George  nee  Severson),  Nelly 
H.  Vn  Arnam,  Peggy  Vn  Arnam  (wife 
of  Thomas  nee  Post),  Caty  Cushman, 
Marey  Van  Wagnar,  Haster  Walderon 
(wife  of  Cornelius,  daughter  of  Capt. 
Van  Aernam),  Mary  Van  Aernam 
(wife  of  John  W„  daughter  of  Johan¬ 
nes  Vrooman)  Elizabeth  Mesick,  Fred¬ 
erick  Severson. 

“Number  3 — Susannah  Vn  Petten, 
Haster  Vn  Zandt,  Elizebeth  Me  Kee, 
Susennah  Winne,  Selly  Vn  Zandt, 
Megdalane  Humphrey. 

“Number  4 — Margaret  Blessing, 
Nelly  Relyea  (wife  of  Peter  nee 
Siver),  hanna  Ostrander  (wife  of 
Henry  nee  Relyea),  Polley  Sharp, 
Peter  Relyea,  Nancy  Sharp  (wife  of 
Gilbert  nee  Schoonmaker) . 

“South  West  Womans  Block  No.  1 
- — Halanah  W.  Vn  Arnam  (wife  of 
Evert,  daughter  of  Johannes  Vroo¬ 
man),  Halanah  Vn  Arnam,  Margerat 
Schoolcraft,  Tabby  Vn  Derpool,  Rachel 
Vn  Aernam,  Halanah  Borhans,  Chris- 
tianna  Halenbeck,  Caty  Shaver. 

“Number  2 — Anny  Severse,  Suffyah 
Westfall  (wife  of  Peter  nee  Van 
Auken),  Caty  Severse,  Anny  Douglas, 
Hester  Legrange,  Elizabeth  Beebe, 
Hester  Davis. 

“Number  3 — Polly  Wormer,  Jane 
Walker,  Susannah  Vroman,  Helanah 
halenbake. 

“Number  4 — Hannah  Walker  (wife 
of  Benjamin  nee  Wagner),  Wynge 
Bogardus  (wife  of  David  nee  Onder- 
kirk),  Annah  hilton,  Rebackah  fuller, 
John  Van  Valkinburgh. 

“Number  5 — Annah  hilton,  Megdalin 
Vroman,  Mary  truax,  Sara  hooker. 

“South  East  Womans  Block  No.  1 
— Jane  Mynderse,  Selley  Mynderse, 
Jane  Vn  Arnam  (wife  of  Henry  nee 


Waldron),  Rebackah  Vn  Zandt,  Cor- 
neliah  Bloomendall  (wife  of  John  and 
daughter  of  Capt.  Walter  Vrooman), 
Elisabeth  Mynderse,  Caty  Vrooman, 
Mary  Veeder,  Elizabeth  Van  Aernam, 
Ann  Van  Aernam,  Nelly  Beebe. 

“Number  2 — Alida  Winne  (wife  of 
Nicholas,  daughter  of  Capt.  Walter 
Vrooman)  Rebackah  Winne,  Seliah 
Shaver  (wife  of  Caret  nee  Radley), 
Anny  Vn  Arnam,  Alida  truax  (wife  of 
Abram  P.  nee  Ouderkirk),  Mary 
Severse  (George’s  2nd  wife  nee  Post), 
Nancy  Ogsbury  (wife  of  David  nee 
Apple),  Mary  Severson  (Abraham’s 
wife). 

“Number  3— Deborah  Relyea  (wife 
of  Simon  nee  Davis),  Elizebeth  Rel¬ 
yea  (wife  of  Levi  nee  Beebe),  Peggy 
Severse,  Sara  Severse  (wife  of 
Nicholas  nee  Post),  Jane  Davis  (wife 
of  William  nee  Relyea),  Elida  Relyea, 
Hester  Daves,  Mary  Severse. 

“Number  4 — Margaret  Devoe,  De¬ 
borah  Devoe,  Anny  groot,  Willempe 
hilton. 

“Number  5 — John  Shall  (Shell).” 

This  right  to  sell  or  transfer  one’s 
pew  gave  a  sort  of  proprietorship 
which  on  a  certain  occasion  took  a 
most  unusual  turn.  It  was  in  the  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  Old  Red  Church  which 
had  been  demolished  in  1834.  The 
time  was  during  Civil  War  days  and 
the  event  which  brought  it  to  a  climax 
was  the  funeral  of  a  Union  soldier. 
Back  from  the  battle  front  they  had 
brought  a  Helderberg  youth,  William, 
son  of  Abraham  Crounse,  and  the 
church  was  packed  with  the  friends 
who  had  come  to  do  honor  to  their 
own  boy  who  had  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  for  the  Union.  The  preacher 
waxed  eloquent  in  his  eulogy,  so  much 
so  that  a  certain  “Copperhead.” 
prominent  in  church  affairs,  could 
stand  it  no  longer  and  stalked  angrily 
out  of  the  service.  Thereafter,  he 
made  threats  that  he  would  take  his 
“slip”  out  of  the  church, and  did  enter 
with  tools  and  rip  it  out  and  take  it 
away  and  boasted  that  it  “came  out 
easy.” 

John  D.  Ogsbury,  editor  of  the  En¬ 
terprise,  was  present,  as  a  young  boy 
with  his  parents  the  following  Sunday 
and  says,  “We  all  looked  with  conster¬ 
nation  at  the  gaping  hole  made  in 
the  block  of  seats  across  from  us.” 
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The  accounts  of  consistory  and 
classical  meetings,  the  charges,  and 
citations  are  vividly  recorded  in  the 
church  minutes  which  close  the  inci¬ 
dent  with  the  resolution:  “Therefore, 
Resolved,  That  he  is  guilty  of  public 
seism,  of  desecrating  the  house  of  God, 
and  of  contumacy,  and  that  he  he  and 
hereby  is  suspended  from  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  church.” 

The  story  of  the  events  following 
the  retirement  of  Rev.  Van  Huysen, 
the  succession  of  pastors,  the  tempor¬ 
ary  union  with  Princetown  church,  the 
erection  of  the  new  church  in  1834 
and  its  remodeling  in  1869  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  largest  membership  of  any 
in  the  Classis,  of  the  final  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  original  site  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  new  church  at  Guilder- 


land  Center,  followed  closely  by  the 
building  of  a  “daughter”  church  in  the 
village  of  Altamont — in  fact  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  organization  for  the  last 
hundred  years,  we  regret  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  portray  in  these  articles.  To 
those  who  seek  the  complete  story  of 
this  period,  let  me  recommend  the 
church  records,  the  references  in  the 
work  of  Howell  and  Tenney  and  the 
excellent  articles  written  by  Rev.  E. 
O.  Moffett  in  1917  and  again  in  the 
“History  of  the  Schenectady  Classis,” 
published  in  1931  by  the  Enterprise. 
It  is  a  thrilling  history  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  vitally  connected  with  the  lives 
of  a  large  part  of  our  people  from  the 
earliest  settlement,  their  comfort  and 
consolation  through  the  years,  the 
outward  expression  of  their  faith  and 
their  hopes. 


Third  structure  erected  by  Dutch  congregation  of 
the  Helderberg.  It  stood  at  Osborn’s  Corners,  east 
of  the  present  school  house.  Erected  in  1834,  de¬ 
molished  in  1886.  Known  generally  as  the  Gamble 
Church,  from  Pastor  Samuel  L.  Gamble,  in  charge 
1870  -  1886.  Seated  500. 
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Early  Lutheran  history  in  this  area 
of  Upper  Hudson,  West  Manor,  Scho¬ 
harie,  and  the  Mohawk  Valley  is  so 
closely  connected  that  it  is  impossible 
to  treat  of  one  section  alone.  The 
story  of  persecution  endured  in  New 
Amsterdam  and  Beverwyck  by  the 
people  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  or 
“Augustan®”  as'  they  were  sometimes 
called,  is  too  familiar  to  need  repeti¬ 
tion.  For  those  who  may  care  to 
read  of  the  shameful  stumbling  blocks 
put  in  their  way  of  development,  let 
me  suggest  O’Callaghan’s  “Documen¬ 
tary  History  of  New  York,”  as  well  as 
Albany  Record's  and  those  of  Fort  Or¬ 
ange.  In  these  days  of  friendly  co¬ 
operation  and  toleration  between  de¬ 
nominations,  it  is  hard  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  bitterness  and  jealousy  that 
existed  when  the  colony  was  young. 

Due,  no  doubt,  to  the  antagonism 
of  the  early  year®,  even  by  1731  their 
churches  were  few  and  congregations 
scattered.  Thus  when  Pastor  Berken- 
myer  settled  that  year  at  Loonenburgh 
(Athens),  the  Albany  church  was  in 
his  circuit,  as  well  as  the  Schoharie 
settlement  which  contained  more  Luth¬ 
erans  than  the  city  of  Albany.  We 
learn  that  August  2,  1734,  he  set  out 
on  a  missionary  tour,  visiting  “Klin- 
kenberg,  Normanskill,  Schenectady, 
Canajoharie  and1  Stone  Arabia”  (from 
his  original  diary  now  at  Gettysburg). 
This  was  probably  the  first  Lutheran 
service  to  be  held  anywhere  around 
here,  the  Normanskill  country  embrac¬ 
ing  the  entire  territory  bordering  that 
stream,  the  greater  part  of  which  lies 
within  the  present  town  of  Guilder- 
land.  Pastor  Berkenmeyer  died  in 
1751,  and)  was  buried  beneath  the 
church  at  Loonenburgh  “in  the  19th 
year  of  his  traveling  ministry  among 
North  American®,  and  the  13th  of  his 
settled  office  among  the  people  of 
Albany  and  Loonenburgh.” 

Meanwhile  in  1742  the  Lutheran  con¬ 
gregation  at  Schoharie  had  given  a 
call  to  Peter  Nicolas  Sommer,  native 
of  the  city  of  Hamburg.  In  April  of 
1743  he  arrived  in  Albany  and  spent  a 
month  with  Pastor  Berkenmeyer  un¬ 


til  the  deputation  from  Schoharie 
came  after  him  with  a  conveyance. 
Thus  began  the  long  ministry  of  one 
of  the  most  laborious  and  faithful 
pioneers  of  the  Lutheran  church  in 
this  frontier  country.  Pastor  Sommer 
left  behind  him  a  Record  and  a  Diary, 
both  beginning  June  1743,  the  former 
closing  in  1789,  the  latter  in  1766. 

Let  us  look  at  a  number  of  his 
entriesi. 

“Anno  1745.  As  New  Year  was  not 
celebrated  on  account  of  the  depar¬ 
ture  (of  the  troops)  for  Albany  (war 
between  France  and  England),  the 
new  church  elders  and  deacons  were 
installed  instead  by  me  on  the  6th  of 
Jan.  being  the  feast  of  Three  Kings.” 

“Oct.  13,  1751.  The  19  th  Sunday 
after  Trinity,  I  preached  at  Lonenburg 
on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Rev. 
Wilhelm  Christopher  Berckenmeier  of 
blessed  memory.” 

Note  this  entry,  very  important  to 
us: 

“Anno  1755,  July  6.  Sixth  Sunday 
after  Trinity.  For  the  first  time  pub¬ 
lic  divine  service  was  held  by  me  be¬ 
low  the  Helleberg  and  the  Lord’®  sup¬ 
per  administered.” 

“Anno  1756.  Mar.  14.  Reminisere 
Sunday.  I  was  below  the  Helleberg 
and  there  administered  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per.” 

“Anno  1757.  Feb.  6.  Septuagesima 
Sunday.  I  officiated  below  the  Helle¬ 
berg.” 

“Sept.  11th.  The  14th  Sunday  af¬ 
ter  Trinity.  I  officiated  below  the 
Helleberg.” 

“Aug.  5,  1)759.  8th  Sunday  after 
Trinity.  I  held;  a  Thanksgiving  ser¬ 
vice  on  account  of  the  successful  cap¬ 
ture  of  Niagara  July  25,  Ticonderoga 
July  26,  and  account  of  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  Crown  Point.” 

“Anno  1761.  Jan.  25.  Sexagesi- 
ma  Sun.  I  delivered  a  sermon  on  the 
death  of  our  King  of  England  who 
died  Oct.  5,  1760.” 

“1762.  Aug.  4.  I  preached  below 
the  Helleberg  in  Michael  Friederich’s 
house  and  administered  the  Lord’s 
Supper.” 
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“1763.  Aug.  10.  I  administered 
the  Lord’s  Supper  below  the  Helle¬ 
berg.” 

“1764.  Aug.  (?).  I  administered 
the  Lordfs  Supper  below  the  Helle- 
berg.” 

“1765.  July  (?).  I  officiated  be¬ 
low  the  Helleberg.” 

“1766.  June  29.  Fifth  Sunday  af¬ 
ter  Trinity.  I  officiated  below  the 
Hellebergh.” 

“1767.  (Oct.  22).  I  officiated  be¬ 
low  the  Helleberg.” 

An  entry  made  Aug.  20,  1758,  shows 
that  whatever  feeling  may  have  exist¬ 
ed  in  other  places  between  the  Dutch 
Reformed  and  Lutherans,  there  was 
harmony  between  them  in  Schoharie. 
It'  reads:  “Domine  Schuyler  was  with 
us  in  the  church.”  He  was  the  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Dutch  church.  Rev.  Som¬ 
mer  states  .that  the  former  occasion¬ 
ally  rendered  service  to  the  Luther¬ 
ans  during  his  absence.  “Later 
this  entry  appears:  Ap.  16,  1779. — 
Domine  Jobanes  Schuyler,  Reformed, 
fell  asleep  in  the  Lord  in  Schoharie.” 
He  is  buried  under  the  old  Stone 
Church  he  helped  to  build,  and  which 
as  the  Lower  Fort  was  defended  from 
the  British  and  Indian  attack  in  1780. 


A  statement  in  the  History  of  Hart- 
wick  Synod  that  after  1758  he  confin¬ 
ed  his  labors  to  the  present  county 
of  Schoharie,  is  wrong.  The  previous 
entries  show  thiat  coinclusively,  as 
does  the  following  entry  in  the  min¬ 
utes  of  St.  Paul’s  Bv.  L.  Church  of 
Schoharie  dated  “Anno  1781,  the  6th 
of  July.  The  Trustees  and  Council 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Schoharie, 
after  the  departure  of  Domine  Som¬ 
mer  for  Hellebergh,  took  possession 
of  the  church  chest  and  money,  count¬ 
ed  it,  namely  Johannes  Lawyer,  John 
Schaffer,  Willem  Laucks  and  Lorens 
Schulcraft,  took  it  in  keeping  and 
found  the  sum  in  coin  £14:12:7,  in 
all,  which  we  sent  to  the  Domine  at 
Helleberg  by  Stophel  Monk  (and! 
Jacob  Berckley  on  account  of  his 
salary,  which  we  expect  to  collect 
again  from  the  outstanding  debtors 
of  the  congregation  and  in  time  to 
return  to  the  church.  N.  B. — The 
book;  of  sermons  entitled  Brastberger, 
John  Schaffer  took  in  keeping.” 

This  would  indicate  he  was  sojourn¬ 
ing  here  for  a  longer  period,  and  it 
was  probably  during  the  years  he 
was  blind.  By  1786  he  had  miracu¬ 


lously  recovered  his  eyesight.  An¬ 
other  entry  in  St.  Paul’s  record  desig¬ 
nates  him  as  “Peter  Nicolas  Sommer, 
Evangelescher  Lutherischer  Prediger 
unter  dem  Hellenberg,  1784.”  (Evan¬ 
gelical  Lutheran  Preacher  under  the 
Helleberg). 

Pastor  Sommer  closed  his  labors 
here  no-  doubt  at  the  same  time  he  re¬ 
tired  from  the  Schoharie  church  in 
1789,  andi  went  to  Sharon  where  he 
died  in  1795.  In  1860  his  body  was 
re-interred  in  the  Lutheran  cemetery 
in  Schohariei,  near  the'  parsonage  he 
built  in  1743.  It  still  stands1 — the 
oldest  building  in  the  county.  During 
his1  long  ministry  of  46  years,  which 
is  comparable  to  that  of  Domine  Van 
Huysen  of  the  Dutch  Church  of  the 
Helderberg,  he  officiated  at  2,005  bap¬ 
tisms,  624  confirmations,  414  mar¬ 
riages  and1.  2114  funerals*.  “Among 
these,”  said  Rev.  Belfour  in  his  his¬ 
torical  sketch  of  St.  Paul’s  church, 
“who  were  baptised  were  84  Indians.” 

One  more  entry  of  particular  inter¬ 
est  to  uis  locally  should  not  be  omit¬ 
ted:  “Sept.  20,  1782.  Johon  Andreas 
Castdorf  died.  He  was  a  native  of 
Goettingen  and  for  12  years  was  the 
faithful  school  teacher  at  Beaverdam 
and  below  the  Helleberg.” 

We  can  only  speculate  what  these 
annual  visitations  of  Pastor  Sommer 
meant  to  the  Lutheran  people  below 
the  Helleberg.  Then  could  the  chil¬ 
dren  born  during  the  previous  months 
receive  the  rites  of  baptism  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Lutheran  conscience;  per¬ 
haps  a  long  delayed  wedding  would 
be  consecrated.  As  Domine  Van  Huy¬ 
sen  in  later  years  performed  the 
Christian  rites'  of  baptism  and  mar¬ 
riage  for  members*  of  the  Lutheran 
congregation,  so  did  Pastor  Sommer 
for  the  Reformed  membership  who  al¬ 
so  suffered  from  the  lack  of  fre¬ 
quent  visits  of  their  own  clergymen. 
These  records  must  be  sought  of  our 
people — both  Reformed  and  Luther¬ 
an — among  those  of  St.  Paul’s.  We, 
who  now  live  in  the  land  of  Old  Helle¬ 
berg,  may  well  be  proud  that  we  can 
claim  a  share  in  the  historical  career 
of  this  pioneer  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  had  the  true  missionary 
spirit  and  whose  labors  were  abun¬ 
dantly  blessed. 

*  *  * 

The  years  immediately  following  the 
Revolution  were  marked  by  increased 
activity  among  the  Lutheran  people 
as  well  as  among  the  Reformed  de- 
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scribed  in  the  last  article.  While  the 
latter  were  urging  their  consistory  to 
build  a  better  meeting  house,  the  for¬ 
mer  were  doing  their  utmost  to  erect 
their  first  church,  having  previously 
only  the  accommodations  of  private 
homes.  So  accordingly  they  secured 
a  grant  of  land  from  the  Patroon  at 
the  top  of  the  hill  west  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  property  where  now  Fairview 
cemetery  is  located.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  first  structure. 

There  are  no  minutes  of  church 
council  meetings,  to  be  found.  If  on¬ 
ly  they,  too,  had  procured  a  chest  and 
kept  their  records  in  it!  The  facts 
that  will  be  brought  out  from  this 
point  are  the  result  of  much  study  of 
a  single  book  written  principally  in 
German  which  contains  the  baptisms 
and  various  lists  of  communicants.  In 
some  cases  of  the  latter,  the  officiat¬ 
ing  clergyman  recorded  his  name;  in 
most  cases,  however,  we  must  prove 
his  identity  by  handwriting  compari¬ 
sons.  Fortunately,  through  letters 
found  in  the  Severson  Tavern,  we  can 
prove  this  identity  and  consequently 
complete  the  order  of  pastors  who 
served  this  newly  organized  St.  James 
Evangelical  Church  of  the  Helleberg. 
Also  there  were  found  various  discon¬ 
nected  documents,  bills,  receipts,  and 
lists  of  subscribers  through  which  we 
are  able  to  get  the  first  connected 
history  of  the  old;  church  ever  com¬ 
piled 

The  translation  from  the  German 
of  the  memorandum  on  the  title  page 
of  the  record  book  reads  as  follows: 

“Church  Record  1788.  Started  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Heinrich 
Moeller,  regular  appointed  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Lutheran  minister  of  Albany, 
Loonenburg  and  surrounding  congre¬ 
gations  of  the  neighboring  territory  as 
far  as  the  Helleberg  from  the  9th  of 
March  of  the  above  year.  Names  of 
the  elected  church  officers: 

“Johannes  Le  Grantee,  Andreas 
Boetger,  Johannis  Antes,  Elders. 

“Michael  Berkle,  Deacon,  installed 
13th  of  Oct.  1787.” 

On  the  3rd  of  August,  1788,  was  held 
the  first  communion,  which  must  have 
marked  the  opening  of  the  first  Luth¬ 
eran  edifice  between  Albany  and  Scho¬ 
harie.  The  names  of  the  59  who  took 
communion  that  day  148  years  ago 
are  worthy  of  mention  here.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  the  ancestors  of  our  present  day 
people  will  be  recognized. 


1.  David  Herk — probably  Hart. 

2.  Bastian  Kress. 

3.  Hieronymous  Kress. 

4.  Jorgen  Kress. 

5.  Christopher  Munk. 

6.  Step  humus  Friederich  (Freder¬ 
ick). 

7.  Michael  Friederich. 

8.  Peter  Buch. 

9.  Andreas  Boetger  —  Knox. 

10.  Geo.  Henrich  Schneider  —  Bo- 
zenkill  Hollow. 

11.  Isaac  Woermer  (Wormer)-Place 
now  occupied  by  Peter  Sharp. 

12.  Johannes  Weber. 

13.  Nicolaus  Gunterman  (Country¬ 
man) — South  of  Guilderland  Center. 

14.  Jacob  Froelich. 

15.  Martinus  Spaarbeckj  (Sperbeck). 

16.  Michel  Woermer. 

17.  Joergen  Pickert  (Picard). 

18.  Philip  Craunz,  Senr.  (Crounse). 

19.  Fried:  Craunz. 

20.  Johann  Wild. 

21.  Johannes  Legrantie  (LaGrange) 
— Lived  where  Schuyler  LaGrange 
does  today,  south  of  Guilderland  Cen¬ 
ter. 

22.  Johannes  Gunterman. 

23.  Philip  Craunz,  Junr. 

24.  Friedr.  Craunz. 

25.  Christian  Bartram  (Batterman). 

26.  Joh:  Schitterling  (Sitterly). 


1.  Catharina  Crommy  (Cromie) 
Guilderland. 

2.  Maria  Marg:  Kookin. 

3.  Elisabeth  Geronimus. 

4.  Maria  Kressin. 

5.  Elisabeth  Munk. 

6.  Margaretha  Berkley  (Barkley), 
Cowan  place. 

7.  Esther  Friederich. 

8.  Magdalena  Friederich. 

9.  Maria  Friederich. 

10.  Margita  Botger. 

11.  Margita  Fetterle  (Featherly). 

12.  Dorothea  Antes,  —  Cornwell 
place  at  Becker’s  Bridge. 

13.  Christina  Bachmann. 

14.  Anna  Schneider. 

15.  Maria  Papst. 

16.  Elisabeth  Papst. 

17.  Maria  Weber. 

18.  Maria  Hock. 

19.  Rachel  Rauh. 

20.  Margaretha  Friederich. 

21.  Gerthraut  Friederich. 

22.  Catharina  Friederich. 

23.  Christina  Frolich. 

24.  Barbara  Spaarbeck. 

25.  Maria  Pickert. 
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26.  Maria  Craunz. 

27.  Elisabeth  Craunz. 

28.  Barbara  Craunz. 

29.  Dorothea  Bartram. 

30.  Apollonia  Loewinstein  (Living¬ 
ston). 

31.  Catharine  Wormerin. 

32.  Maria  Schell. 

In  this  list  I  found  my  answer  to 
the  problem  stated  in  an  earlier  paper 
on  the  Weber  family.  After  searching 
for  them  in  records  from  Philadelphia 
to  West  Camp,  I  find  they  have  been 
right  here  since  their  arrival  in  1752. 
Johannes  Weber,  number  12  on  the 
above  list  is  none  other  than  the 
Hans  Martin  Weber  born  in  1704,  who 
received  such  a  glowing  letter  of  rec¬ 
ommendation  from  his  pastor  in  Wurt- 
emburg  upon  the  departure  of  him¬ 
self  and  family  for  the  New  Wtorld. 
Number  17  is  his  wife,  Anna  Maria. 
Number  28  is  Anna  Barbara,  his 
daughter  now  the  wife  of  the  patriot, 
Frederick  Crounse.  In  later  records 
we  find  that  as  an  old  man  95  years 
of  age,  he  receives  private  commun¬ 
ion  at  his  home,  still  the  loyal  church¬ 
man  of  which  his  pastor  in  “Schwa- 
ben”  sixty-five  years  before  wrote: 
“He  has  ever  loved  and  honored  God’s 
word  and  the  holy  sacrements”. 

A  very  interesting  sketch  of  Dom- 
ine  Moeller  is  given  in  Roscoe’s  His¬ 
tory  of  Schoharie  County  (1S82).  De¬ 
scribing  the  old  Slate  Hill  cemetery  in 
the  town  of  Sharon,  he  says:  “Here 
lies  the  first  resident  pastor  of  St. 
Peter’s  and  St.  John’s  Churches  (of 
Sharon) — Rev.  Moeller’s  life  was 
sprinkled  a  little  with  romance.  His 
first  wife  was  a  very  unpleasant  com¬ 
panion,  as  she  was  a  scold,  and  while 
the  army  to  which  the  Domine  was 
attached  lay  at  Philadelphia  a  bar- 
bacue  was  held  upon  the  ice  to  which 
his  wife  was  councilled  not  to  attend 
'  fearful  of  getting  cold,  but  she  went 
and  as  predicted  by  her  faithful  hus¬ 
band  she  caught  a  severe  cold  and 
soon  after  died.  While  at  the  barba- 
cue  the  husband  met  the  accomplish¬ 
ed  wife  of  a  Prussian  Count,  by  the 
name  of  Zebwitz,  who  was  upon  a 
tour  through  the  Colonies  at  the  time 
the  war  commenced.  The  British 
blockaded  the  colonial  ports  and  he 
could  not  return  home.  He  espoused 
the  Patriots’  cause  and  was  commis¬ 
sioned  a  General  after  the  death  of 
Montgomery  under  whom  he  fought  at 
Quebec.  Mrs.  Zebwitz  also  was  fas¬ 


cinated  with  the  Domine  but  un¬ 
doubtedly  kept  it  to  herself  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  stay  at  Philadelphia  they  were 
much  in  each  other’s  company  and 
each  was  admired  by  the  other.  Ere 
the  war  closed  the  Count  died  and 
the  pair  wedded  and  the  union  was 
most  pleasing.  In  1787  they  settled  at 
Rhinebeck,  a  very  objectionable  spot 
for  one  whose  past  days  had  been 
spent  in  regal  splendor.  Their  chil¬ 
dren  were  Dr.  John  C.  and  Julia,  wife 
of  Dr.  Almy  of  Toddville,  Otego  Co.” 

It  might  be  mentioned  here  that  it 
was  with  Dr.  John  C.  Moeller  that  our 
old  Dr.  Frederick  Crounse  practised 
for  a  time  in  Sharon. 

From  the  history  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Ebenezer  Church  by  Joel 
Munsell  in  his  Annals  of  Albany,  Vol. 
1,  we  learn  that  the  said  church  was 
regularly  incorporated  August  26,  1784 
and  on  the  seventh  of  September  fol¬ 
lowing  Rev.  Henry  Moeller  was  called. 
The  condition  of  the  Albany  church 
at  the  time  as  well  as  the  Lutheran 
Church  here  at  the  Helleberg  may  be 
gathered  from  a  letter,  Rev.  Moeller 
wrote  in  1818.  “I  wish,  brethren,”  he 
says,  “you  would  call  to  remembrance 
the  condition  of  your  congregation  in 
1784  and  1785  when  you  had  no 
church  and  I  was  your  pastor.  I  tra¬ 
veled  in  company  with  an  elder,  Mr. 
Ehring  to  New  York],  Philadelphia, 
Schenectady  and  adjacent  country, 
and  collected  640  pounds ($1,600).  The 
congregation  had  engaged  to  pay  me 
100  pounds,  salary,  leaving  me  one- 
third  of  the  time  free  to  attend  the 
Low  Dutch  congregation  at  Loonen- 
burgh.  But  finding  that  the  congrega¬ 
tion  proved  unable  to  pay  me  more 
than  50  pounds,  besides  furnishing  me 
with  firewood,  I  re-mitted  the  rest 
and  employed  myself  in  vacant  con¬ 
gregations,  some  of  them  laid  in  per¬ 
fect  wilderness  (no  doubt  the  Helle¬ 
berg)  till  I  found  my  arduous  task 
would  waste  my  strength  before  the 
ordinary  time  of  age.  I  took  a  call  to 
Pennsylvania.  After  twelve  years  you 
did  me  the  honor  to  present  me  a 
second  call.  I  found  the  charge  ea-siei 
than  before,  but  my  travels  to  Helle¬ 
berg  and  Beaverdam  which  congrega¬ 
tions  were  necessary  to  make  up  a 
living,  proved  injurious  to  my  health 
to  which  was  added  the  heavy  ex¬ 
pense  of  keeping  a  horse  and  chaise 
and  the  increase  of  prices  for  fire¬ 
wood  and  other  necessaries.  I  left 
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you  the  second  time  and  am  now 
comfortably  settled  for  the  short  rest 
of  my  life.” 

This  letter  is  in  accordance  with 
the  entries  in  the  St.  James  or  Helle- 
berg  book.  The  last  entry  of  his  first 
pastorate,  in  Domine  Moeller’s  own 
hand  writing  is  the  communion  list 
of  April  4,  1790.  His  penmanship  ap¬ 
pears  again  December  27,  1801  when 
he  baptises  ‘.‘Susanna,  daughter  of 
Johannes  Seger  and  Ux.  (uxor  -  wife) 
Jannetje.”  And  to  verify  these  facts 
and  dates  beyond  a  question  of  doubt 
let  me  give  you  the  letter  I  discovered 
in  the  Severson  Inn.  It  is  addressed, 
“to  the  Elders  and  Deacons  of  the 
evangelical  lutheran  church  at  Hel- 
lenberg  pr.  fav.  of  Mr.  Fettale.” 

Albany  the  20th  Deobr.  1801. 
Dear  brethren  in  Christ  Jesus, 

I  thank  God,  that  after  eleven 
years  and  better  I  find  that  the  bre- 
thern  not  only  here  but  in  all  my 
former  Congregations  express  a  sin¬ 
cere  desire  to  see  me  and  hear  the 
word  of  God;  this  desire  shall  be  gra¬ 
tified  to  the  best  of  my  Abilities,  and 
have  already  appointed  to  be  with 
you  this  day  a  week,  that  is  on  the 
27th  of  this  month  and  preach  in  the 
forenoon  at  eleven  O’Clock  in  our 
native  language.  But  I  must  beg  the 
favour  to  send  a  horse  for  me  and 
some  person  to  accompany  me  the 
Saturday  before  at  noon  or  sooner.  I 
have  proposed  to  preach  at  biberdam 
(this  Lutheran  Church  stood  midway 
between  East  Berne  and  Berne)  on 
the  28th  of  this  month  in  the  fore¬ 
noon  at  11  O’Clock  and  wish  that  the 
brethern  there  might  be  acquainted 
with  this  resolution  so  that  I  may  be 
conducted  there  In  the  afternoon 
when  the  sermon  with  you  is  finished. 
The  Lord'  strengthen  me  to  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  all  the  churches  as  long  as 
I  am  here  which  cannot  be  long.  I  am 
your  servant  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
greet  you  all. 

Henry  Moeller.  V.  D.  M. 

After  this  second  pastorate  which 
ended  both  in  Albany  and  “the  perfect 
wilderness”  in  1806  fresh  evidence 
shows  he  settled  in  Sharon.  Several 
years  ago  in  a  Schoharie  attic  I  found 
a  copy  of  the  Historical  Discourse 
Before  the  Schoharie  County  Bible 
Society  by  G.  A.  Linter,  D.  D.  (1863). 
This  Society,  known  as  the  Schoharie 
and  Delaware  Society,  was  organized 
three  years  before  the  American  Bible 


Society.  Rev.  Dr.  Augustus  Wacker- 
hagen,  then  pastor  of  St.  Paul’s  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  of  Schoharie  was  the 
first  president.  Rev.  Henry  Moeller, 
who  was  then  pastor  of  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Churches  of  Sharon,  suc¬ 
ceeded  him.  He  was  elected  president 
of  the  Society  in  1814.  “Rev.  Moeller 
had  also  devoted  himself  to  the  work 
of  the  Christian  ministry  in  early 
life.  During  the  revolutionary  war  he 
was  a  chaplain  in  the  army  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington.  He  died  at  Sharon 
on  the  16th  of  September  1829  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age.  The  follow¬ 
ing  epitaph  prepared  by  himself  and 
inscribed  on  his  tomb  in  the  cemetery 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  New 
Rhinebeck,  expresses  in  a  few  strik¬ 
ing  words  the  views  and  hopes  which 
sustained  him  through  life  and  in 
death:  ‘After  a  long  and  hard  pil¬ 
grimage,  wherein  I  often  erred,  my 
divine  Savior,  Jesus  Christ  led  me  by 
His  holy  word  and  spirit  to  His  eter¬ 
nal  home.’  ” 

Meanwhile  during  the  interval  of 
eleven  years  from  1790  to  1801  who 
were  the  ministers  that  visited  the 
Church  of  St.  James?  Baptisms  are 
recorded  in  a  variety  of  penmanships 
and  communicants  are  listed  without 
the  name  of  the  officiating  clergy¬ 
man.  Munsell  says  in  his  History  of 
the  Albany  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church:  “From  the  time  Mr. 

Moeller  left  in  1785  to  1794,  the 
church  was  supplied  with  the  word 
and  ordinances  by  neighboring  min¬ 
isters.  (He  is  in  error  regarding  the 
dates  because  we  know  Rev.  Moeller 
left  this  pastorate  in  1790.)  Among 
these  were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Groetz, 
Schwertfeger  and  Johann  Frederick 
Ernst,  pastor  of  ILoonenburgh  and 
Claverack.”  (Schwertfeger  you  will 
recall  was  in  considerable  trouble 
during  the  Revolutionary  period  with 
the  Albany  Committee  on  Conspira¬ 
cies.)  “In  June  1794,”  he  continues, 
“Rev.  Anton  Theodore  Braun  became 
their  pastor  and  remained  till  1800.” 

Some  of  the  entries  in  the  St. 
James  book  may  have  been  made  by 
pastors  Schwertfeger  and  Groetz.  No 
communion  was  held  in  1791  but  it 
was  twice  olbserved  in  1793;  once  by 
an  tin-named  minister  and  once  by 
August  Frederick  von  Meier,  mission 
ary  pastor  and  president  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Lutheran  Ministerium  of  North 
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America.  It  was  observed  once  in  1794 
and  then  not  again  until  1799,  when 
occurs  the  record  of  all  communicants 
in  the  beautiful,  clear  penmanship  re¬ 
sembling  steel  engraving,  of  Anton  T. 
Braun,  “Prediger  in  Albanian.”  (Pas¬ 
tor  in  Albany).  He  had  served  the 
Schoharie  church  from  1790  to  1794 
and  from  Rev.  Belfour’s  history  of 
that  church  we  learn  he  had  an  inter¬ 
esting  career.  “He  had  been  appointed 
and  sent  out  as  a  Roman  Catholic 
missionary  to  the  Indians  and  was 
the  superior  over  six  other  mission¬ 
aries,  but  on  the  third  day  of  January, 
1790,  after  previous  instruction,  he 
appeared  in  Christ  Lutheran  Church 
in  New  York,  in  the  presence  of  the 
congregation  and  its  distinguished 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kunze,  and  de¬ 
clared  his  acceptance  of  the  teachings* 
of  the  Lutheran  Church.”  While  at 
Schoharie  the  second  time  in  1800, 
he  helped  organize,  what  is  believed 
to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  pub¬ 
lic  water  companies  in  this  state. 

Communion  was  held  here  once 
in  1800  and  twice  in  1801,  when  Rev. 
Johann  Frederick  Ernst  came  away 
from  Cooperstown  to  officiate.  Upon 
the  return  of  Rev.  Moeller,  while  we 
find  baptisms  recorded  in  his  hand¬ 
writing  up  to  1806,  there  is  no  record 
of  communion  by  him  or  anyone  else. 

Frederick  George  Mayer  was  set¬ 
tled  as  pastor  of  the  Albany  church 
in  1807  and  remained  until  his  death 
in  1843.  He  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
men  connected  with  Albany  Luther¬ 
anism.  In  1816,  he  laid  the  corner 
stone  of  the  church  designed1  by  Philip 
Hooker,  at  the  corner  of  Pine  and 
Lodge  streets,  which  stood  until  1868, 
when  a  new  one  was  erected  on  the 
same  site.  The  latter  was  the  build¬ 
ing  that  burned  only  a  short  time  ago. 

Once  in  1808  and  again  in  1810, 
Rev.  Mayer  observed  communion  at 
St.  James,  but  from  the  fall  of  1807 
until  1816  many  baptisms  are  record¬ 
ed  in  his  handwriting.  Three  letters 
of  his  I  found,  are  as  follows : 

Albany,  December  31st,  1808 

To  the  Elders  and  Deacons  of  the 
German  Lutheran  Congregation  under 
the  Helleberg. 

Gentlemen: — 'Since  the  Reverend 
Joseph  Wiehterman  has  resolved  at 
least  to  come  up  and  see  you  should 
he  not  preach,  I  have  resolved  to  write 
you  by  him  and  inform  you  that 


should  this  snow  continue  till  the  Sun¬ 
day  after  New- Y ear,  I  shall  then  pay 
you  a  visit,  preach  in  english  and  con¬ 
firm  the  young  people  who  have  de¬ 
sired  me  to'  come;  Sunday  the  eight 
day  of  January  expect  me  if  there  is 
sledging. 

I  am  Gentlemen 
Respectfully  Yours 
Frederick  G.  Mayer 

Albany,  August  17th,  1810 
To  the  Elders  and  Trustees  of  the 
Lutheran  Congregation  under  the 
Helleberg 
Gentlemen! 

I  am  under  the  disagreeable 
necessity  of  requesting  you  to  have 
the  sum  which  will  he  due  when  I 
come  the  next  time  among  you,  in 
readiness  for  payment.  The  sum®  for 
chair  hire  paid  by  me  stand  thus. 

May  27  1  Dol.  25  cents 

July  1st  1  Dol.  75  cents 

Aug.  12  1  Dol.  50  cents 


4  Dol.  50  cents 
I  should  thank  you  if  the  above  could 
also  be  added  to  my  Salary  due. 

I  remain  with  statements 

of  respect. 

Your’s 

Frederick  G.  Mayer 

Addressed — To  the  Vestry  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  under  the  Helleberg. 
To  be  left  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Abijah 
Bebee,  innkeeper,  opposite  to  the 
Lutheran  Church  on  the  old-  Schoharie 
Road.  Mr.  Bebee  is  requested  to  de¬ 
liver  this  to  Mr.  Joseph  Wetzel  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Albany,  May  6.  1815 

To  the  Vestry  of  the  Lutheran 
Congregation  in  Guilderland. 

Gentlemen. 

Mr.  Simmons  waited  on  me  a 
few  days  ago  and  I  promised  him  if 
it  should  be  agreeable  to  you  to 
preach  in  your  church  on  Whitsun- 
Monday,  that  is  the  15th  of  this 
month.  If  you  should  be  pleased  with 
this,  I  would  thank  you  to  make  it 
known  to  the  Congregation  and 
would  then  be  glad  if  you  would  send 
down  to  Albany  a  waggon  on  Sunday 
evening  preceeding  so  that  I  might 
start  from  here  early  in  the  morning 
with  Mrs.  Mayer  and  my  two  children. 
I  would  then  after  church  go  on  as 
far  as  the  house  of  Mr.  Joseph  Wet- 
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seL,  (Township  Road)  where  I  re¬ 
quested  them  to  convey  me  on  to 
Schoharie.  I  wish  you  to  send  me  an 
answer  in  the  beginning  of  next  week. 

I  remain  Yours,  &c. 

Frederick  G.  Mayer 

Several  manuscripts  show  efforts  in 
1804  to  repair  or  remodel  the  old 
edifice.  One  is  a  subseription  list, 
headed  by  the  statement;  “An  agree¬ 
ment  made  between  the  Trustees  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  of  Saint  Jacobus 
with  the  subscribers  to  promise  to 
pay  to  the  aforesaid  Trustees,  Freder¬ 
ick  Crounes,  Peter  Livingston,  Joseph 
Wefcsel,  or  either  of  them  for  Building 
a  new  church  near  the  otheT  church 
in  Guilderland  in  the  County  of  Al¬ 
bany  and  State  of  New  York,  ware  as 
who  have  set  our  hands  as  a  witness 
there  of  and  the  sums  set  of  Avery 
one  November  the  twentv-sixet  one 
thousand,  Bight  hundred  and  four.” 

Bvidently  they  proceeded  with  the 
rebuilding  for  a  receipt  appears  as 
follows:  “Ap  8th  1805.  Then  Received 
of  Frederick  Crounse  the  sum  of  40 
Dollars  4  Shillings  in  full  For  making 
648  window  lights  at  0/6  pr  Light. 
Henry  Livingston.” 

In  1806  appears  another  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  called  “For  the  Second  Sign- 
ment — Bezahlt  (Paid).”  In  the  same 
year  the  following  appeal  was  issued 
in  which  we  learn  of  the  fraternal 
feeling  between  the  Reformed  and 
Lutheran  Congregations. 

“Beloved  bretheran  in  our  ever 
blessed  Lord  and  SavioT  Jesus  Christ. 

“The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Congre¬ 
gation  in  the  Township  of  Guilder- 
land  in  the  County  of  Albany  found 
themselves  necessitated  to  rebuild 
their  house  of  worship,  they  have 
with  great  and  laudible  unanimity, 
and  with  brotherly  benevolence  of 
their  reformed  brethern  in  the  neigh 
borhood,  raised  the  outside  work  of 
a  decent  Church  with  a  small  steep- 
el.  but  the  opulent  among  them  being 
but  few,  their  means  are  now  greatly 
Exhausted,  and  for  this  reason  find 
themselves  unable  to  compleat  the 
inside  work;  without  the  further  bene¬ 
volent  assistance  of  their  fellow 
Christians.  We  therefore  sellicit  the 
assistance  of  our  brethern  in  Christ, 
where  soever  this  our  address  may 
be  presented,  praying,  that  God  will 
bless  your  basket  and  your  store;  but 
above  all  that  you  may  be  rich  in 


heavenly  treasures  through  the  Re¬ 
deemer,  that  cleanseth  and  sancti- 
fieth  the  heart  and  worketh  by  love. 
Written  by  desire  of  the  trustees 
this  4th  day  of  March,  1806.” 

A  small  home-made  note  book  of 
the  year  1807  shows  the  infrequen¬ 
cies  of  church  service  together  with 
the  collections  received. 


“Vor  das  jahr  1807  mit  benennung 
der  sontage.”  (For  the  year  1807  with 
the  names  of  the  Sundays.) 


L 

Septuagesima 

2s 

6  d 

2. 

Sixagesima 

3. 

Estomihi 

4. 

Invocavit 

5. 

Reminisere 

1  s 

3  d 

6. 

Oculi 

7. 

Latare 

8. 

Judica 

9  s 

1  d 

9. 

Palm  Sontag 

10. 

Osterfest 

11. 

1  Nach  Ostern 

1  s 

6  d 

12. 

2  Nach  Ostern 

1  s 

8  d 

13 

3  Nach  Ostern 

14. 

4  Nach  Ostern 

15. 

5  Nach  Ostern 

7  s 

11  d 

16. 

6  Nach  Ostern  am 

Himmelfest 

3  s 

11  d 

17. 

Kingstfest 

In  this  account  book  as  well  ais  in 
a  number  of  other  documents  the 
church  is  spoken  of  as  St.  Jacob’s, 
a  point  that  may  be  puzzling  until 
one  realizes  that  the  German  for  St. 
James  is  St.  Jacobus. 

In  1818  came  the  first  settled  pas¬ 
tor,  Rev.  Lot  Merkel,  who  from  the 
careful  accounts  he  kept  and  the 
methodical  record  of  baptisms  and 
communicants,  is  shown  to  have  been 
as  good  a  business  man  as  well  as 
he  was  a  pastor,  and  St.  James 
Church  took  on  a  spirit  of  optimism 
and  progress.  A  fragment  of  his  con¬ 
tract  was  found  reading  thus:  "(3.) 
The  preaching  in  the  Church  at  Guild¬ 
erland  shall  be  alternately  in  German 
and  in  the  English  language  and  no 
Minister  of  any  other  denomination 
shall  be  admitted  to  officiate  in  the 
Lutheran  Church  without  the  Con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senior  Pastor  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Church,  the  Rev.  Lot  Merkel, 
who  shall  have  precedence  in  the 
Church  and  who  shall  be  respected 
by  the  English  Lutheran  Minister  as 
the  Senior  and  Rector  in  the  Congre¬ 
gation.”  His  salary  was  to  be  $300 
annually,  but  by  1822,  from  a  bill  he 
presented  to  the  Trustees,  they  are 
in  arrears  to  him  $343.50,  which  in- 
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eluded  interest  on  back  payments  at 
the  rate  of  7%.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  documents  dealing  with  the 
early  church,  which  was  discovered 
in  the  Severson  attic,  is  the  “Account 
Book  (arranged  by  Rev.  Merkel)  of 
Membership  of  St.  James  Church  in 
Guilderland,  Albany  Co.,  Mar.  1,  1819.” 
From  this  list  we  secured  our  evi¬ 
dence  of  Benjamin  Knower’s  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  church.  Several  entries 
of  Pastor  Merkel  in  the  regular 
church  book  are  of  special  interest: 
“On  Mar.  18th  Baptised  the  following 
Persons  in  the'  house  of  Mr.  Jonas 
Schmidt — (then  followed  the  names 
of  eleven  ranging  from  25  years  of 
age  to  4  months)  All  children  of 
Jonas  Smith.” 

“June  20,  1819,  administered  the' 
Holy  Sacriment  in  a  large  Congrega¬ 
tion  at  the  house  of  George  Reelman 
at  Zettleshil(,  to  George  Reelman  who 
is  112  years,  6  mos.  25  days  old”. 

“Den  13  ten  Novb.  1820  reichte  das' 
heil:  Abendmahl  Zweyen  Kranken 
gebrechlichen  Alton  Weibern  Mrs. 
Ostrander  und  Mrs.  Schroedern  in 
township”  (The  13th  of  Nov.  1820 
administered  the  holy  Lords  Supper 
to  two  sick  and  infirm  old  women, 
Mrs.  Ostrander  and  Mrs.  Schroedern). 

The  membership  was  also  drawn 
from  longer  distances  as  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  dated1  1816  discloses,  entitled 
“A  List  of  Siners  in  Bern  of  George 
Snyder  and  Henry  Sparback  of  the 
Luternburgh.”  Rev.  Lot  Merkel’s  en¬ 
tries  cease  with  the  end  of  1825. 

This  congregation  was  without  a 
pastor  or  a  communion  until  1828 
when  the  Rev.  Adam  Crounse  was 
called  from  the  Sharon  and  Seward 
churches  where  he  had  succeeded 
Rev.  Henry  Moeller.  It  is  a  remarkable 
coincidence  that  they  both  should 
have  served  the  same  churches,  and 
that  this  Sharon  boy  born  of  a  Helle- 
berg  parent,  Frederick,  the  son  of  the 
patriot  Frederick,  should  now  be  re¬ 
turning  to  begin  his  ministry  in  the 
church  of  his  ancestors.  A  Hartwick 
graduate,  we  have  seen  how  he  aided 
young  Frederick  Crounse  in  his  stud¬ 
ies  before  his  entrance  to  Fairfield 
Medical  College.  It  would  be  still  a 
father  coincidence  that  this  young 
doctor  would  become  a  prominent 
member  of  his  congregation  here,  as 
well  as  old  Jacob  the  landlord  of  the 
Loonenburgh  Turnpike. 

His  first  communion,  July  26,  1828, 
of  forty-seven  people,  was  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  remarkable  blessings  that 


would  fall  upon  old  St.  James  through 
his  ministry,  during  his  long  years  of 
service.  From  this  humble  meeting 
until  that  Sunday  4  years  later  when 
225  received  communion,  we  may 
read  the  speedy  growth  of  the  congre¬ 
gation.  His  prayer  appended  to  the 
list  of  communicants :  “Grant  Lord 
that  the  above  souls  may  hereafter 
be  seated  with  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob  at  thy  table  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  there  to  feast  upon  Redeem¬ 
ing  Love  throughout  Eternity.  Such 
is  the  prayer  of  thy  Humble  Servant” 
gives  us  an  indication  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  man  that  had  brought  this  con¬ 
gregation  out  of  weakness  and  de¬ 
spair  to  the  position  of  leadership  in 
the  entire  Synod  of  Hartwick.  After 
nineteen  years  of  great  effort  and 
splendid  results  here  he  spent  two 
years  with  the  Middleburgh  church, 
returning  again  for  fifteen  years 
more  at  St.  James  until  his  death  in 
1864. 

The  late  Rev.  Dr.  A.  A.  Frederick 
in  his  excellent  history  of  St.  John’s 
Church  of  Altamont  said  of  Rev. 
Crounse:  “For  a  total  of  thirty-four 
years  this  servant  of  God  led  his  peo¬ 
ple  through  the  wilderness  of  trying 
times,  overcoming  their  murmurings 
and  disputings,  toward  the  promised 
land  of  new  achievements.” 

The  rest  of  the  history  of  St. 
James,  her  succession  of  pastors,  the 
abandonment  of  the  old  church,  the 
erection  of  two  new  ones,  St.  Mark’s 
at  Guilderland  Center  and  St.  John’s 
at  Knowersville,  under  the  one  pas¬ 
tor  who  still  resided  in  the  old  par¬ 
sonage  near  St.  James,  the  final  com¬ 
plete  separation  of  the  two  churches 
— ‘all  of  this  is1  too  completely  covered 
by  the  various  narratives,  especially 
that  of  Dr.  Frederick,  to  bear  repe¬ 
tition  here. 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  old 
St.  James  looked  from  its  lofty  em¬ 
inence,  surrounded  by  parsonage  and 
cemetery,  across  the  valley  to  the 
old  Dutch  Church  of  the  Helleberg 
with  its  farm  and  parsonage  and 
burial  ground  behind.  As  we  pass  in 
reverential  thought  this  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  center  of  our  early  days,  it  is  my 
hope  that  this  little  history  of  both 
churches  may  cause  us  to  appre¬ 
ciate  more  the  sacrifices  and  the 
love  of  our  forefathers  that  went  in¬ 
to  their  very  structures,  now  long 
since  torn  down  and  laid  away  like 
their  members  who  slumber  nearby. 
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“For  Helderberg  had  groaned  and 
shook  for  years, 

E’en  from  the  time  that  Holland 
hither  sent 

Her  yonkers,  boors  and  lordly  pa- 
troon-peers, 

To  hoard  up  beaver-skins  and  wheat 
and  rent.” 

— Helderbergia. 

—  O  — 

Not  since  the  Revolution  had  any¬ 
thing  stirred  this  section  of  the  land 
like  the  Anti-Rent  struggles.  Nor  was 
the  interest  purely  local.  During  the 
War  for  Independence  ours  was  biut 
a  part  of  the  drama  enacted  through¬ 
out  the  colonies,  but  the  anti-rent  dis¬ 
turbance  occurring  at  a  time  when  the 
rest  of  the  country  was  comparatively 
at  peace,  drew  the  attention  of  the 
whole  nation.  It  is  surprising  how 
little  is  generally  known  to-day  of 
the  strife  that  lasted  more  than  hall 
a  century.  To  meet  this  lack  of 
knowledge  it  is  our  purpose  to  put 
in  a  plain,  understandable  story  the 
principal  facts  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Anti-Rent  Wars  of  the  Helder¬ 
berg  and  the  part  played  particularly 
by  the  man  who  succeeded  the  re¬ 
gime  of  the  Van  Rensselaers,  the 
speculator,  Col.  Walter  S.  Church. 
We  are  fortunately  able  even  to-day 
to  obtain  first  hand  information  re¬ 
garding  him  from  men  and  women 
who  knew  him  intimately. 

Three  hundred  and  seven  years  ago 
an  event  occurred  which  had  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  lives  of  our  people  of 
West  Manor  from  that  day  even  to 
the  present.  It  was  the  granting  of 
the  Charter  of  Freedoms  and  Exemp¬ 
tions  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Com¬ 
pany,  to  Killian  Van  Rensselaer  in 
1629.  To  the  original  acquisition 
were  added  purchases  from  the  In¬ 
dians,  until  Rensselaerswyck  extend¬ 
ed  approximately  twenty-four  miles 
along  the  Hudson  River  and  twenty 
four  miles  back  from  the  river  on 
both  sides.  This  great  domain 
covering  almost  all  of  the  present 


counties  of  Albany  and  Rensselaer 
and  part  of  Columbia,  resembled  the 
lordships  of  continental  Europe  with 
its  grant  of  perpetual  inheritance  in 
the  grantee  and1  carried  the  usual 
manorial  privileges. 

Through  the  comparatively  recent 
discovery  and  translation  by  Mr.  A. 
J.  Van  Laer  of  the  Van  Rensselaer- 
Bowier  Manuscripts,  we  have  learned 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  absolute  lord- 
ship  of  the  first  patroon,  Killian  Van 
Rensselaer.  Wte  are  now  able  to  see 
how  in  the  face  of  his  investment 
worries,  the  obstacles  and  disappoint¬ 
ments  which  met  his  efforts  of  col¬ 
onization,  he  had  lost  heart  and  was 
willing  to  sell  out  his  interest  for 
$6,000.  Not  being  able  to  dispose 
of  his  colony,  he  later  in  a  moment 
of  encouragement  wrote  to  Jacob 
Planck,  his  representative  in  Rensse¬ 
laerswyck,  “Only  have  patience  for  a 
short  period  of  years.  The  Lord 
will  bless  our  undertaking.  Since 
we  seek  to  populate  the  country  and 
in  course  of  time  by  many  people  to 
propagate  the  teaching  of  the  Holy 
Gospel.” 

The  Manor  continued  under  Dutch 
protection  until  1664  when  the  prov¬ 
ince  was  seized  by  the  English.  Some 
twenty  years  later,  letters  patent  con¬ 
firming  the  title  of  the  Van  Rensse¬ 
laers  were  granted  and  the  Colony 
of  Rensselaerswyck  erected  into  an 
English  Manor  with  all  the  privileges 
incident,  but  in  addition  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  privilege  of  separate  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  Colonial  Assembly, 
which  was  studiously  observed  in 
everyone  of  the  thirty-one  assemblies. 
Neither  the  Provincial  Congresses 
that  followed,  nor  the  organization  of 
the  state  government  after  the  Rev¬ 
olution  effected  a  change  in  the  title 
of  the  Manor,  though  separate  repre¬ 
sentatives  passed  out  of  existence. 

When  the  Manor  came  to  Stephen 
Van  Rensselaer  and  he  finally  reach¬ 
ed  his  majority  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolution,  he  adopted  the  system  of 
selling  his  lands  in  fee,  reserving 
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to  himself  and  to  has  heirs  and 
assigns  all  mines  and  minerals,  all 
streams  of  water  for  mill  purposes, 
and  requiring  certain  feudal  returns 
payable  annually  at  the  Manor  House 
in  Watervliet,  such  as  a  specified 
number  of  bushels  of  wheat,  four  fat 
fowls  and  one  day’s  service  with  car¬ 
riage  and  horses,  and  finally  the  ex¬ 
action  of  one  quarter  of  the  purchase 
price  on  every  vendition  of  the  land. 
Not  a  foot  of  the  soil  in  this  locality 
but  carried  this  type  of  lease  famil¬ 
iar  to  us  from  our  study  of  the  Sev¬ 
erson  and  Van  Aemam  documents. 
Exceptions  were  those  granted  to 
churches  and  school  districts  and  such 
special  concessions  as  were  granted 
to  the  patriot  Frederick  Crounse  or 
the  circuit  rider  Brown.  These  are 
the  documents  found  to-day  in  farm 
houses  about  our  hills  or  pigeon¬ 
holed  in  some  lawyer’s  office.  These 
are  the  conveyances  reported  to  have 
been  originally  framed  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  for  his  brother  in  law,  the 
Patroon,  which  during  the  next  cen¬ 
tury  were  the  cause  of  strife,  rebel¬ 
lion  and  blood  shed. 

During  the  life  time  of  Stephen, 
known  as  the  “good”  or  the  “last 
patroon,”  resistance  to  the  system 
was  negligible  for  he  was  kind  heart¬ 
ed  and  benevolent,  generously  re¬ 
ducing  the  rents  or  ignoring  or  post¬ 
poning  them  entirely.  To  this 
leniency  alone  its  due  the  terrible  re¬ 
action  which  followed  the  program 
inaugurated  after  his  death  in  1839, 
by  his  sons. 

“Accounts  had  been  carefully  kept 
of  all  arrears  and  when  the  death  ot 
the  patroon  occurred,”  says  Prof. 
Cheney  in  his  recent  chapter  on  the 
Anti-Rent  Movement  (History  of  the 
State  of  N.  Y.,  Vol.  6,  Flick)  “the  ten¬ 
ants  were  some  $400,000  in  his  debt. 
The  arrears  of  rent  were  to  be  utiliz¬ 
ed  to  pay  his  debts  which  were  very 
extensive.” 

When  the  two  sons,  heirs  to  their 
father’s  estate  showed  that  full  and 
prompt  payment  would  be  exacted'  and 
failure  to  pay  would  be  followed  by 
prosecution  and  eviction,  a  large  con¬ 
vention  of  tenants  was  held  on  the 
Helderbergs  in  the  town  of  Berne  in 
the  spring  of  1839,  at  which  a  com¬ 
mittee  representative  of  the  hill 
towns  and  the  towns  below  the  hill 
was  appointed  to  call  on  Stephen  Van 


Rensselaer,  the  eldest  son  who  had 
inherited  the  rents  of  West  Manox 
and  see  if  a  peaceful  settlement  could 
be  accomplished  or  on  what  terms 
the  “soil  could  be  bought.”  Lawrence 
Van  Deusen  of  Berne  was  chairman. 
Others  mentioned  were  Edgar  Schoon- 
makier,  Hugh  Scott,  Joseph  Connor, 
John  F.  Shafer,  Dennison  Fish,  Law¬ 
rence  Fenner,  Isaac  Hoag.  On  May 
22,  1939  they  went  to  the  Manor  office 
in  Watervliet  to  interview  the  heir, 
but  he  refused  to  confer  with  them 
sending  out  word  that  he  would  give 
them  an  answer  in  writing.  Later  in 
the  summer  of  that  year  he  finally 
wrote  to  Mr.  Van  Deusen,  a  letter 
which  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
people  now  known  as  “anti-renters,” 
held  at  East  Berne.  Mr.  Van  Rens¬ 
selaer  declined  to  sell  on  any  term? 
and  demanded  full  payment  of  the 
contracts  or  leases. 

This  was  the  fuse  that  fired  the 
powder.  The  Helderberg  War  had 
started.  Men  who  had  been  good, 
law-abiding  citizens,  whose  grand¬ 
fathers  and  fathers  had  fought  for 
American  liberty  and  after  the  war 
had  developed  this  very  region  by 
their  perseverance  and  thrift  now  be¬ 
came  outlaws  in  the  sight  of  the  con¬ 
stituted  authorities  who  sought  to 
carry  out  the  executions  of  the  Van 
Rensselaer’s.  The  wildest  excite¬ 
ment  was  aroused  in  the  “Anti-rent 
towns”  as  Westerlo,  Rensselaerville, 
Berne  and  Knox  were  called.  Bold¬ 
ly  did  the  “anti-renters’”  now  urge 
resistance  to  the  collection  of  rent. 
Those  who  meekly  met  their  pay¬ 
ments  were  ostracized.  Neighbor  was 
arrayed  against  neighbor  as  bitterly 
as  patriot  and  tory  on  this  same  soil 
sixty  years  before. 

The  “anti-renters”  were  made  up  of 
two  classes — those  who  were  able  to 
pay  up  their  arrears  and  would  not, 
and  those  who  realized  that  they 
never  could  pay,  whose  whole  farms 
were  not  worth  the  amounts  of  baca 
rent  and  who  faced  no  future  but  evic¬ 
tion  from  the  homes  built  by  them¬ 
selves  or  their  fathers.  One  very 
logical  reason  for  the  former  class 
to  have  become  in  arrears  was  given 
by  Mr.  John  Cummings  who  was  bom 
and  brought  up  in  the  heart  of  the 
anti-rent  country.  He  says:  “Such 
men  as  Lawrence  Van  Deusen,  later 
County  Clerk,  were  well-to-do  far- 
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mers,  respected  and  influential  in 
their  community,  but  when  they 
went  with  their  annual  loads  of 
wheat  or  wood  or  poultry  to  the 
Manor  House  on  New  Year’s  Day, 
they  were  nothing  but  country  ten¬ 
ants,  serfs  bearing  tribute.  After  a 
long  tiresome  drive  with  their  teams 
over  treacherous  country  roads  the> 
found  themselves  invariably  in  a 
blockade  of  wagons.  They  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  wait  until  their  names  were 
called  in  haughty  tones  by  the  agents 


of  the  patroon.  Perhaps  all  day  they 
would  wait  and  at  nightfall  still  be 
unable  to  unload  and  get  a  receipt. 
Then  they  must  go  to  hostelry,  put 
out  their  teams  and  spend  the  night, 
returning  to  the  ‘Storehouses  of 
Pharoah’  in  the  morning.  When  at 
length  they  had  reached  their  homes 
on  the  Helderberg,  they  had  lost  con¬ 
siderable  time  and  money.  Downright 
angry  and  disgusted  they  vowed  never 
to  return  again." 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 


GOVERNOR  CALLS  OUT  MILITIA 


“War  now  uprears  aloft  her  sternest 
front. 

And  trumpets  sound  throughout  Or- 
ania’s  bounds.” 

— Helderbergia. 

—  O  — 

So  the  resistance  took  form.  Writs 
of  ejectment  having  been  prepared 
Under  Sheriff  Adams  was  sent  to 
serve  the  papers  in  favor  of  Stephen 
Van  Rensselaer  Jr.  on  Paul  Vincent, 
Hugh  ScotU  Jacob  Wright,  Isaac  Will- 
sey,  James  Leggett,  Peter  Powell, 
Richard  C.  Fowler,  Andrus  Ondei- 
donk,  David  Smith,  Jacob  J.  Dietz, 
John  Jost  Shaver,  John  Shaver  and 
Peter  Tarbush.  The  officer  was 
badly  treated.  The  group  of  moun¬ 
taineers  made  him  throw  his  papers 
in  a  fire  they  had  kindled  of  tar  bar¬ 
rels. 

The  sheriff  of  the  county,  Michael 
Artcher  himself  tried  in  October  with 
three  assistants  to  serve  papers  at 
Reidsville  only  to  find  a  large  party 
there  who  compelled  him  to  return. 
In  November  he  again  made  further 
attempts  with  three  assistants,  Ang¬ 
us  Me  Duffie,  Amos  Adams  and  Isaac 
Winne,  but  the  alarms  were  sounded. 
A  large  force  assembled  and  the  ot- 
ficers  were  sent  home. 

Every  day  now  saw  a  perfecting  of 
the  anti-rent  organization  to  defeat 
all  officials  sent  into  the  area.  A 
system  of  signals,  blasts  from  horns 
that  were  passed  on  in  relays,  noti¬ 
fied  the  whole  mountain  section  that 
officers  were  nearing.  Bands  of 
masked  men  known  as  “Calico  In¬ 
dians”  from  their  disguise,  usually 
made  of  a  sheep  skin  thrown  over 
the  head,  decorated  with  feathers  and 
the  rest  of  the  body  covered  with  a 
woman’s  calico  dress,  guarded  the 
roads.  “The  officers’  horses,”  said 
Colvin,  writing  in  Howell  and  Ten¬ 
ney’s  History  of  Albany  County, 
“were  shorn  of  mane  and  tail;  the 
wheels  of  their  vehicles  were  remov¬ 


ed  and  hidden;  fire  arms  were  dis¬ 
played;  tar  and  feathers  threatened 
and  strong  demonstration  of  force 
generally  exhibited.” 

Finally  in  December  1839,  the 
sheriff  called  for  a  “posse  comitatus  ’ 
to  aid  in  serving  processes.  Colvin 
states  that  among  the  many  prom¬ 
inent  citizens  called  was  Governor 
Marcy,  so  closely  identified  with  our 
own  immediate  locality  and  who  had 
been  succeeded  as  governor  by  W. 
H.  Seward,  the  previous  January.  He 
actually  went  on  foot  as  far  as  Adams- 
ville  (now  Delmar)  where  a  friend 
took  him  in  his  carriage  as  far  as 
Clarksville,  where  he  remained  until 
the  posse  returned  that  evening. 

The  posse  of  the  sheriff  and  six 
hundred  citizens  were  met  at  Clarks¬ 
ville  by  four  to  five  hundred  moun¬ 
tain  men.  Leaving  the  larger  part 
there,  Artcher  took  seventy  five  of 
the  posse  on  to  Reidsville  where 
eighteen  hundred  men  were  drawn  up 
on  the  road  and  refused  to  let  them 
pass.  The  “anti-renters1”  ordered 
him  to  go  backi  home,  which  he  and 
his  entire  posse  obediently  did. 
scared  out  of  their  lives,  reaching 
Albany  at  nine  that  night,  as  an 
Albany  paper  said,  “wearied  and 
worn  with  the  fatigue  of  a  march  to 
which  they  were  whollv  unaccustom 
ed.” 

Now  was  the  war  on  indeed.  The 
sheriff  with  his  highly  pictured  ac¬ 
count  of  the  armed  resistance  to 
constituted  authority,  appealed  that 
night  to  the  Governor  who  decided 
it  was  his  duty  to  call  out  the  mili¬ 
tary  forces  of  the  state.  The  first 
military  group  consisted  of  120  men 
who  marched  through  snow  over  the 
hills  to  Clarksville  where  two  or  three 
hundred  people  had  assembled.  Meet¬ 
ing  no  interference  they  proceeded 
to  Reidsville  where  over  a  thousanu 
had  collected.  No  accommodations 
could  be  found  there  to  quarter  the 
troops  since  the  “anti-renters”  had 
taken  everything  available.  This 
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fact  with  the  threatening  attitude  of 
the  opposition  caused  the  sheriff  tu 
take  back  his  soldiers  to  Clarksville 
from  whence  he  sent  out  an  urgent 
request  to  the  Governor  for  re-in- 
forcements.  This  time  an  army  was 
was  summoned  “large  enough  to  cap¬ 
ture  every  man,  woman  and  child  on 
the  Helderbergs”. 

When  the  latter  force  arrived  at 
Reidisville  the  sheriff  was  permitted 
to  proceed  with  his  duties  for  in  the 
face  of  such  a  military  display  resis¬ 
tance  would  have  been  suicidal.  On 
Friday,  the  13th  of  December,  1839,  the 
sheriff  reported,  he  had  served  his 
processes,  made  his  levies,  and  that 
the  troops  were  no  longer  needed. 

Accounts  of  the  campaign  that  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  time  in  the  Albany  pa¬ 
pers  and  reported  by  Munsell  in  his 
“Annals”  show  little  sympathy  at  the 
capitol  for  the  “mountain  outlaws”. 
Under  date  of  December  9th,  “The 
sheriff  proceeded  into  the  anti-rent 
district  accompanied  by  several  mil¬ 
itary  companies.  They  halted  at 
Clarke’s  Tavern  in  Clarksville  and 
established  military  jurisdiction.  Oil 
the  following  day  the  Governor  issued 
a  proclamation  declaring  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of 
the  laws.” 

“December  11th,  General  Averill  of 
Montgomery  County,  arrived  in  town 
with  five  hundred  troops  from  Mont 
gomery  County  destined  for  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  Helderberg.  The  bellig¬ 
erents,  finding  that  formidable  ar¬ 
rangements  were  being  made  for 
their  overthrow  came  in  and  surren¬ 
dered.  The  sheriff  thereupon  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  serve  processes  without 
meeting  any  opposition  and  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  county  army  had  permission 
to  return  home.” 

“December  15th  the  sheriff  with  the 
military  companies  from  Albany  and 
Troy  under  the  command  of  Major 
Bloodgood  which  had  been  on  duty 
during  the  week  past  at  the  Helder¬ 
berg,  returned  to  the  city,  having 
marched  over  a  heavy  road  and 
through  deep  snow  twelve  miles  amid 
a  storm  of  great  severity.  They  left 
the  city  one  week  before  in  a  heav> 
rainstorm,  had  been  on  active  duty 
during  the  week  and  subjected  to 
many  privations  necessarily  incident 


to  so  sudden  and  ill  provided  an  ex 
pedition.  The  military  force  employ¬ 
ed  by  the  sheriff  consisted  of: 

Albany  Burgesse  Corps  —  Captain 
Bayeux. 

Albany  Union  Guards  —  Captain 
Brown. 

Albany  Republican  Artillery  —  Cap¬ 
tain  Strain. 

First  Company  Van  Rensselaer 
Guards  —  Captain  Kearney. 

Second  Company  Van  Rensselaer 
Guards  —  Captain  Berry. 

Troy  Artillery  —  Captain  Howe. 

Troy  Citizens  Corps  —  Captain 
Pierce. 

Troy  City  Guards — Captain  Wickes. 

“These  companies  consisted  of  the 
flower  of  the  cities  of  Albany  and 
Troy  and  acquitted  themselves  with 
great  delicacy  and  responsibility.” 

To-day  we  read  with  a  bit  of  a 
smile  the  story  of  this  opera  bouffe 
army  that  marched  up  the  hill  ana 
getting  no  one  to  fight,  marched  back 
down  again;  but  it  was  serious  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  day  it  occurred  and  cost 
ly  business  too,  as  the  report  of  the 
Comptroller  to  the  Senate  showed  an 
expenditure  for  the  1839  expidition  of 
$5,316.07.  And  it  did  not  crush,  but 
rather  aroused  the  spirit  of  the  moun¬ 
taineer. 

A  number  of  years  ago  from  Iowa 
came  a  letter  which  read:  “I  will 
send  a  copy  of  the  ballad  entitled 
‘The  Helderberg  War’  in  commem¬ 
oration  of  that  event.  Father  was 
16  years  6  months  old  at  the  time 
and  marched  with  the  noble  band  of 
Anti-Renters.  He  wonders  how  many 
are  left  who  were  present  to  help  the 
cause.  He  can  repeat  the  ballad 
written  by  his  daughter  for  Peter 
Flansburg.  Clarence,  Iowa.” 

We  must  agree  with  Prof.  Cheney 
of  Pennsylvania  University,  that  “pop¬ 
ular  songs  or  doggerel  are  seldom 
poetic.”  This  is  no  exception  but 
it  does  show  the  hatred  now  doubly 
aroused  by  the  coming  of  the  army. 
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“The  Helderberg  War” 

Ye  Sons  of  Columbia,  let’s  join  heart 
and  hand, 

Wlhile  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  is 
heard  in  the  land; 

Come  all  join  together,  unite  and 
we’ll  go, 

For  in  unity  there’s  strength  and 
victory  also. 

A  mighty  great  Lordling  sits  on  the 
throne. 

To  dethrone  this  grim  tyrant,  high 
time  it  was  done. 

To  trample  on  freedom  in  his  chariot 
he  rides, 

To  spurn  at  our  welfare,  is  the  height 
of  his  pride. 

Reservations,  restrictions  and  rights 
of  egress, 

Reservations  —  the  number  I  cannot 
express1. 

And  all  streams  of  water  from  us 
turned  away, 

Left  none  for  poor  tenants  to  moisten 
their  clay. 

These  bold  band  of  heroes,  whose 
Mood  bought  the  soil, 

With  privations  vexations,  trouble 
and  toil. 

They  gloried  in  freedom  which  they 
viewed  from  afar, 

But  none  of  them  dreamed  of  the 
Helderberg  War. 

On  the  ninth  of  December,  I  think 
it  was  then, 

Eighteen  thirty-nine,  the  sheriff  and 
men, 

With  legions  of  warriors,  lined  up 
with  their  stores, 

To  fight  the  bold  patriots  of  the 
Helderberg  War. 

From  Albany  City  these  troops  rode 
in  style, 

But  mark  what  befell  them,  if  you’ll 
listen  awhile. 

When  the  top  of  the  mountain  appear¬ 
ed  to  their  view, 

Then  all  those  brave  valiants  to  the 
world  bade  adieu. 

With  visages  pale  the  mountain  they 
gained, 

They  marched  up  the  hill  and  march¬ 
ed  back  again. 

They  arrived  at  “Fort  Clark”  both 
hungry  and  wet, 

Where  many  fine  soliders  got  shot  in 
the  neck. 


The  landlord  was  kind  but  not  very 
brave, 

He  dealt  out  the  brandy,  many  lives 
he  did  save. 

The  sergeants  were  active  in  dress¬ 
ing  their  wounds, 

When  bad  news  from  the  west  to  their 
quarters  did  sound. 

“A  great  band  of  patriots  had  taken 
the  field. 

To  stand  for  their  rights  and  never 
to  yield. 

With  long  eighteen  pounders  they’d 
soon  clear  me  way, 

And  on  the  high  mountain  dead  bod¬ 
ies  would  lay.” 

A  council  of  war  the  officers  all, 

Unto  General  Artcher  one  and  all 
they  did  call. 

He  said  “My  brave  soldiers,  the  news 
I  do  hear, 

Really  does  fill  me  with  sorrow  and 
fear.” 

He  said  “My  brave  soldiers  I  think 
it’s  the  best  plan, 

To  send  for  reinforcements  as  fast 
as  I  can. 

For  they’ll  drive  us  with  blue  gage 
and  likewise  with  chain. 

They’ll  put  us  to  sword,  boys — we’ll 
surely  be  slain.” 


The  rear  it  was  covered  by  Living¬ 
ston, 

His  aid  was  Beckhellar, 

Whose  memory  is  gone  as  smoke  as¬ 
cends  front  burning  tar, 

He  will  never  remember  the  Helder¬ 
berg  Wlar. 


To  relate  of  the  conflict  at  Van’s  (Van 
Leuven’s)  on  the  hill. 

How  they  were  flogged  by  a  woman, 
a  volume  would  fill. 

From  a  broadside  of  hot  water,  they 
made  their  retreat, 

And  from  fear  of  a  broomstick  upon 
their  bare  pates. 


This  memorable  action  should  be 
written  on  stone, 

In  memory  of  Bloodgood,  not  the 
sheriff  alone. 

Drop  a.  tear  boys,  for  them  who  wept 
and  bewailed, 

And  for  the  poor  soldier  who  lost  his 
coat  tail. 
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To  save  blood  and  strength  it  was 
their  design, 

But  there’s  no  mistake  in  the  Heidel¬ 
berg  line. 

They  have  hearts  of  a  lion  and  souls 
of  a  prince, 

They  stand  for  their  rights,  the  whole 
world  they’ll  convince. 

The  sheriff  and  majors  have  all  gone 
back  home. 

To  tell  of  their  valor  and  deeds  they 
have  done. 

How  many  were  killed,  how  many 
were  slain, 

How  many  taken  captive  on  the  Hel- 
derberg  plain. 


By  way  of  a  hint  to  the  sheriff  and 
his  men, 

Return  to  the  city  and  there  ever  re¬ 
main! 

Go,  condole  with  the  Vans  (Van  Rens- 
selears)and  smoke  a  cigar 

And  never  return  to  this  Helderberg 
War. 

Good-day  to  the  sheriff  and  all  his 
bravos. 

May  hobgoblins  pursue  them  where 
ever  they  go. 

Here’s  health  to  the  patriots,  where¬ 
’er  they  may  be, 

The  time  will  soon  come  when  we 
will  be  free. 


\3 

V 


CHAPTER  XL 


THE  BERNE  CONVENTION 


“Are  we  not  inspired 

In  these  wild  Helderbergian  regions, 
once  again 

To  rise  up  for  our  dearest  rights?” 

— Helderbergia. 

—  O  — 

'  The  impression  exists  generally 
that  the  Anti-Rent  war  ended  with 
the  1839  invasion  of  the  Helderbergs. 
On  the  contrary,  it  only  marked  the 
beginning.  The  heirs  of  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  continuing  to  enforce 
their  claims,  were  as1  strongly  opposed 
as  before. 

Then  began  a  flood  of  petitions  to 
the  next  legislature  meeting  in  1840, 
recommending  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  investigate  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  attempt  a  reconciliation  be¬ 
tween  the  Van  Rensselaers  and  the 
tenants.  By  this  time  the  latter  were 
urging  through  their  representatives 
that  there  was  no  legal  basis  for  the 
ejectment  order®  because  there  was 
no  proper  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant  in  leases  in  perpetuity,  since 
the  reversion  to  the  property  was  not 
in  the  lessor  but  in  the  state.  Such 
a  commission  was  appointed  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  about  a  conference 
to  which  seven  towns  of  Albany  coun¬ 
ty,  namely  Westerlo,  Rensselaerville, 
Berne,  Knox,  Bethlehem,  New  Scot¬ 
land  and  Guilderland,  sent  two  dele¬ 
gates  each,  together  with  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Van  Rensselaers.  From 
the  latter  came  an  offer  to  dispose  of 
all  rights  for  a  payment  of  $4.00  per 
acre,  an  adjustment  of  all  old  rents 
for  a  money  payment  of  $30.00  a  year 
and  the  release  of  the  obnoxious 
“quarter  sale”  rights  for  an  addition¬ 
al  $2.00  a  year. 

However,  the  representative  of  the 
landlord  made  it  clear  that  such  an 
offer  was  not  to  indicate  concession 
but  to  preserve  peace.  The  tenants 
countered  with  a  proposal  represent¬ 
ing  about  half  the  prices  offered  by 


the  landlord.  Negotiations  became 
deadlocked  and  the  commission  short¬ 
ly  suspended  all  efforts  for  an  agree¬ 
ment. 

Backed  by  executive,  legal  and  mil¬ 
itary  authority,  the  landlord  began 
again  to  force  his  ejectment  orders 
followed  by  attempted  sales.  Under 
date  of  Sept.  9,  1841,  an  Albany  news¬ 
paper  bore  the  account  that  our  in¬ 
dustrious  and  active  under-sheriff, 
Amos  Adams,  now  the  high  sheriff  of 
the  county,  “having  been  obstructed 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  Helderbergs,  went  out 
with  a  military  posse  to  make  a  sale 
of  property  for  back  rents.  Very  lit¬ 
tle  was  accomplished,  most  of  the 
property  having  been  removed,  and 
there  were  no  bidders  for  what  re¬ 
mained.” 

How  little  they  must  have  under¬ 
stood  the  temper  of  the  locality  to 
have  expected  bidders!  And  who 
would  have  bought,  knowing  with  al¬ 
most  a  certainty,  that  be, fore  morning 
the  buildings  on  the  recovered  farms 
would  be  burned  to  the  ground?  Do 
not  the  recent  foreclosure  experiences 
in  our  middle  west  illustrate  that  the 
passing  of  a  hundred  years  has  not 
changed  the  spirit  of  our  farmers? 

Convinced  they  had  nothing  to  hope 
from  the  state  executive  or  from  the 
courts,  small  wonder  it  is  that  the 
anti-renter  turned  to  the  polls  with 
the  hope  of  some  relief  from  his  dis¬ 
tress.  The  state  election  of  1844 
maiked  the  appearance  of  the  Anti- 
Rent  party.  There  may  have  been 
certain  barnacle  politicians  who  saw 
temporary  advancement  in  the  move¬ 
ment  and  aided  and  abetted  its  pro¬ 
gress  by  clinging  tenaciously  to  the 
efforts  of  those  who  would  promote 
it.  Nevertheless,  the  Anti-Renters  of 
this  section,  aided  by  those  from 
other  parts  where  they  were  in  simi¬ 
lar  difficulty,  made  themselves  felt 
politically  for  the  first  time. 
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The  legislative  session  of  1845 
marked  the  zenith  of  the  AntLRent 
party’s  political  strength.  It  forced 
the  legislature  to  call  a  constitutional 
convention  for  the  following  year  in 
order  that  the  subject  of  tenure  might 
be  settled.  In  our  own  section  the 
party  was  particularly  active.  Scarce¬ 
ly  had  the  legislature  assembled  when 
a  State  Anti-Rent  Convention  was 
called  at  Berne. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  in  all  the 
history  of  this  pretty  little  village  on 
the  Helderbergs,  there  never  were 
such  days  as  Jan.  15  and  16,  1845.  To 
those  who  may  wonder  why  of  all 
sections  of  the  disaffected  country, 
Berne  was  selected,  for  the  meeting, 
let  me  state  that  here  and  in  the 
neighboring  section  lived  those  who 
had  been  the  staunchest  opponents 
of  the  landlord.  More  leased  land 
was  recorded  in  the  township  of 
Berne  than  in  any  other.  It  was  now 
and  would  be  recognized  for  the  next 
fifty  years  as  the  “Capitol”  of  the 
Anti-Renters,  and  here  would  occur 
some  of  the  most  outstanding  events 
connected  with  the  entire  resistance 
to  the  system.  Her  territory  had 
been  first  invaded  in  the  campaign 
of  ’39  and  her  citizens  imprisoned. 
Nowhere  was  there  such  indignation 
against  oppression.  The  village  of 
Berne  was  the  largest  place  in  the 
township  and  provided  the  largest  au¬ 
ditorium,  the  Lutheran  church,  dedi¬ 
cated  nine  years  previously;  but  we 
can  well  imagine  that  all  facilities 
were  taxed)  to  the  limit  when  the  200 
delegates  representing  eleven  coun¬ 
ties,  traveled  in  the  dead  of  winter 
to  attend  a  two-day  session  here  on 
the  hill.  Ninety  years  ago,  they  could 
not  drive  home  for  the  night,  attend 
to  their  chores  and  return  for  the 
second  day.  The  roads  were  poor, 
probably  drifted  with  snow.  Many 
had  come  by  sleigh  a  long  distance. 
Presumably  every  citizen  opened  his 
house  to  all  he  could  accommodate, 
and  his  barns  for  the  care  of  the 
horses. 

At  10  a.  m.  they  assembled  in  the 
Lutheran  church.  The  chairman  pro- 
tem  of  the  meeting  was  our  own  old 
country  doctor  from  Knowersville,  Dr. 
Frederick  Crounse,  selected  for  his 
education,  ability,  public  esteem,  and 
his  hearty  endorsement  of  the  cause. 
The  secretary  was  William  Murphy 


of  New  Scotland.  It  was  for  no  mere 
entertainment  they  braved  the  wintry 
blasts.  The  two  days  were  spent  in 
enthusiastic  speeches  on  what  the  pre¬ 
vious  election  had  accomplished  and 
in  serious  planning  for  the  future.  At 
the  close  they  memorialized  the  legis¬ 
lature  stating  that  they  would  support 
only  candidates  favorable  to  their 
cause. 

A  speedy  aftermath  of  this  conven¬ 
tion  was  the  establishment  of  an  anti- 
rent  publication  in  Albany.  On  April 
9,  1845,  Thomas  A.  Devyr  started  a 
weekly  called  the  Albany  Freeholder, 
that  continued  until  1854.  Should  a 
copy  of  this  anti-rent  organ  turn  up 
at  any  time,  I  hope  the  State  Library 
may  be  informed.  At  the  present,  not 
a  single  copy  isi  known  to  exist,  since 
those  in  the  State  files  were  entirely 
destroyed  in  the  Capitol  fire  of  1911. 
It  must  have  had  generous  support 
in  all  this  area,  for  I  find  in  the  Se¬ 
verson  ledger  this  memorandum  dated 
Aug.  7,  1848 — “Geo.  Severson,  execu¬ 
tor  of  the  estate  of  Phillip  A.  Hux¬ 
ley — for  having  notice  published  in 
the  Freeholder,  $4.00.” 

Now  for  the  first  time  the  arrogant 
heir  began  to  show  some  fear  that  all 
might  not  be  well  for  the  future. 
“Perhaps,”  he  reasoned,  “I  ought  to 
renew  my  offer  and  get  what  I  can 
from  cash  settlements.”  We  find  a 
paid  advertisement  in  an  Albany 
newspaper  of  Sept.  16,  1845,  announc¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  Stephen  Van  Rens¬ 
selaer  “will  accept  arrears  of  rent 
and  $30.00'  in  lieu  of  the  ‘quarter 
sale’  before  1st  of  March  next.” 

As  if  in  defiance  of  the  offer,  while 
the  sheriff,  Christopher  Batterman  of 
Guilderland,  attempted  to  serve  eject¬ 
ment  papers'  near  Reidsville,  he  was 
fired  on  by  two  “Indians.”  His 
horse  was  wounded.  He  gave  chase 
but  could  not  catch  them.  Shortly  he 
came  upon  several  other  “Indians”  in 
a  wagon,  but  they  resisted  and  made 
their  escape. 

During  all  this  time  the  towns  “be¬ 
low  the  Helderberg,”  Guilderland  and 
New  Scotland,  strongly  supported 
their  neighbors  on  the  hill.  The  Se¬ 
verson  “patroon  book,”  as  we  stated 
in  a  previous  article,  showed  refusal 
to  pay  rent  from  the  first  anti-rent 
demonstrations  in  1839  to  1851,  al¬ 
though  up  to  that  time  it  had  been 
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LUTHERAN  CHURCH,  BERNE,  Scene  of  Anti-Rent  Convention 
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paid  regularly.  We  know  of  old  Dr. 
Crounse’s  activity  for  the  cause.  We 
have  seen  that  these  lower  towns 
were  represented  at  the  first  Berne 
convention  of  1839  and  the  great  one 
of  1845.  Munsell  records  another  an¬ 
ti-rent  convention  held  at  the  house  of 
Peter  Bradt  in  New  Scotland  in  the 
fall  of  1845.  A  large  delegation  from 
the  several  towns  were  in  attendance. 
Ira  Harris  was  nominated  for  Assem¬ 
bly.  In  the  November  polls  he  was 
overwhelmingly  elected. 

“Oct.  13,  1847,”  the  Annals  also 
state,  “a  convention  of  Anti-Renters 
met  in  this  city  (Albany)  and  adopt¬ 
ed  candidates  from  the  tickets  of  the 
other  parties  of  such  men  as  were 
known  to  entertain  favorable  views 
of  their  cause.” 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  strat¬ 
agem  of  the  anti-renters'  in  the  main; 
that  is,  to  retain  their  party  affilia¬ 
tions,  but  to  support  those  who  fa¬ 
vored  their  ideas.  And  it  explains  a 
document  in  the  handwriting  of  old 
Dr.  Fred  Crounse,  evidently  a  copy  of 
resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting  held 
prior  to  the  regular  town  meeting. 


The  resolutions  follow:  “Guilder- 
land,  Mar.  17,  1848.  Resolved  that 
the  Chairman  and  Sec.  of  this  meet¬ 
ing  be  directed  to  call  upon  the  Whig 
Anti-renters  of  the  Town  of  Guilder- 
land  to  meet  at  the  House  of  Harmon 
Best  on  the  last  Friday  of  March  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  by  Ballot  suit¬ 
able  persons  to  be  voted  for  at  the 
ensuing  town  meeting  for  the  Office 
of  Supervisor  and  the  other  town  offi¬ 
cers.” 

“Resolved,  that  the  Chairman  and 
Sec.  of  this  meeting  are  hereby  ap¬ 
pointed  inspectors  of  such  Ballot  and 
are  directed  to  open  a  pole  at  10 
o’clock  A.  M.  on  that  day  and  that 
place.” 

“Resolved,  that  every  Anti-rent 
Whig  elector  be  requested  to  come 
with  his  ballot  prepared  and  depos*1 
it  with  the  inspectors  immediately  on 
his  arrival.” 

“Resolved,  that  this  meeting  con¬ 
sider  it  expedient  in  uniting  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  Anti-rent  Whig  Electors  of 
the  Town  of  Guilderland  that  a  meet¬ 
ing  be  held  prior  to  the  meeting  for 
balloting  at  the  Inn  of  Harmon  Best 
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on  Friday  or  Saturday  of  next  week 
when  we  anticipate  a  final  and  uni¬ 
versal  expression  in  regard  to  the 
most  consistent  course  to  be  direct¬ 
ed.” 

But  to  return  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1846,  we  find  that  with 
a  number  of  good  and  wholesome 
election  reforms,  this  convention 
struck  at  the  wealthy  land  owners  by 
inserting  in  the  revised  law  that  no 
agricultural  lands  could  be  leased  for 
more  than  12  years.  In  fact,  all  feu¬ 
dal  tenures  of  every  description  with 
all  their  incidents  were  abolished  ex¬ 
cept  for  rents  and  services  already 
created  or  reserved.  Thus  for  the 
first  time  the  law  in  relation  to  land 
tenure  was  made  clear.  To  the  anti¬ 
renters  who  forced  this  Constitution¬ 


al  Convention  the  people  of  the  entire 
state  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

Here  again  some  writers  like  to  as¬ 
sume  that  the  anti-rent  problem  was 
solved  and  close  the  chapter.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  Helderberg  area,  tenants 
were  not  concerned  with  the  law  of 
future  leases.  Relief  from  the  old 
ones  of  fifty  to  a  hundred  years,  was 
what  they  craved.  The  new  Consti¬ 
tution  aided  their  problem  not  in  the 
least.  They  were  being  constantly 
evicted  and  their  lands  confiscated. 
Nothing  was  left  for  them  but  to  fight. 
Every  new  sheriff  for  years  to  come 
assumed  his  office  knowing  full  well 
his  main  duty  would  be  to  serve  ‘‘pro¬ 
cesses'”  on  the  mountaineers  with  the 
ever  present  danger  of  tar  and  fea¬ 
thers  or  perhaps  death. 


CHAPTER  XLI 


COLONEL  WALTER  S.  CHURCH 


Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Jr.,  had 
not  been  happy  in  his  patrimony  for 
the  past  fourteen  years.  From  his 
father’s  death  in  1839  to  the  year 
1853  his  efforts  to  collect  the  rent's 
in  the  Great  Manor  had  met  with 
constant  resistance.  The  “Annals  ot 
Albany”  report  that:  “Feb.  23,  1852  a 
posse  of  22  policemen  went  out  to 
the  Helderbergs  to  capture  certain 
Anti-Renters  who  had  been  concern¬ 
ed  in  tarring  and  feathering  Mr.  Fish 
(a  deputy)  some  months  before  and 
returned  with  two  persons  by  the 
name  of  Turner  (West  Mountain — 
Berne),  although  they  were  attack¬ 
ed  by  a  large  party  of  anti-renters 
with  weapons.” 

The  Anti-Rent  Party  had  been  a 
thorn  in  his  side.  The  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1846  had  not  caused 
him  much  cheer.  New  laws  were 
being  constantly  introduced  by  anti¬ 
rent  legislators  that  might  weaken 
his  claims.  In  Oct.  1852  the  Court  of 
Appeals  with  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  eight  judges  had  decided  that 
the  reversion  of  estates  was  in  the 
State  itself.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then, 
that  fearing  his  hereditary  claims 
were  in  jeopardy  the  landlord  began 
to  look  for  some  way  out.  The  situ¬ 
ation  is  described  probably  as  ac¬ 
curately  as  anywhere  by  A.  J.  Col¬ 
vin,  State  Senator  and  chief  counsel 
of  the  Anti-Renters,  in  Howell  and 
Tenney’s  History  of  Albany  Count> 
(1886).  He  says:  “While  the  manor 
proprietors,  tired  of  the  long  con¬ 
tinued  resistance  and  the  failure  to 
collect  alleged  rents  had,  previously 
to  1852,  in  a  few  instances  sold  to 
some  submissive  landholders  the  soil 
of  their  farms  as  it  was  called,  they 
now  under  the  adverse  litigation 

. expressed  a  willingness  to  sell 

at  prices  ridiculously  small,  if  they 
really  believed  the  rents  claimed 
were  legal  and  collectable;  and 
speculators  or  adventurers,  ever 
ready  to  take  chances,  however  des¬ 
perate,  or  if  possibly  successful,  how¬ 
ever  detrimental  to  the  general  wel¬ 


fare,  pressed  forward  to  buy;  and 
they  bought.  The  chief  or  principal 
purchaser  was  Walter  S.  Church, 
then  of  Allegany  county,  New  York.” 

This  latter  was  associated  with  the 
Albany  law  firm  of  James  Kidd  and 
Peter  Cagger.  To  them  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  Jr.,  began  to  sell  out¬ 
right  certain  leases  of  the  Manor. 
The  first  of  such  deeds  recorded  in 
the  Albany  County  Clerk’s  office  is 
of  July  1853  when  30  parcels  in  the 
west  part  of  the  Manor  of  Renselaer- 
wyck  are  conveyed  to  Walter  S. 
Church. 

Who  was  this  “speculator”  Walter 
S.  Church?  For  a  moment  let  us 
sketch  the  character  who  was;  to  be 
in  the  public  eye  for  the  next  four 
decades.  It  was  probably  the  lure 
of  such  purchases  that  brought  him 
from  Allegany  Co.  And  it  might 
have  been  something  else.  Judge 
Rosendale  in  a  paper  written  for  the 
State  Historical  Association  in  1908 
entitled  “Closing  Phases  of  the  Man¬ 
orial  System”  states:  “He  was  from 
a  prominent  family  there  (Allegany 
Co.)  and  connected  by  marriage  with 
the  Schuyler  family.”  When  we 
consider  that  the  mother  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor  was  formerly  Margaret  Schuy¬ 
ler,  daughter  of  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler, 
we  may  assume  that  family  connec¬ 
tions  may  have  had  considerable  to 
do  with  bringing  him  eastward.  As 
for  the  Church  family  they  are  still 
today  represented  in  Wellsville,  Alle¬ 
gany  Co.;  likewise  are  some  other 
families  such  as  the  Dukes,  Whitneys 
and  Higbies,  who,  we  will  later  see, 
were  inveigled  through  their  fellow 
Alleganyite  into  not  too  profitable 
investments  in  Helderberg  farm 
lands. 

Church  is  described  by  such  men 
as  Mr.  John  D.  White  and  Mr.  John 
Cummings  who  knew  him  intimate¬ 
ly  as  a  tall  straight  man  of  distin¬ 
guished  bearing,  smooth  faced,  with 
features  resembling  those  of  an 
Indian.  Some  said  he  was  part  In¬ 
dian.  He  was  usually  attired  in 
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a  Prince  Albert  coat  and  beaver  hat. 

Personal  estimates  of  the  man  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  those  strong¬ 
ly  complimentary  —  those  distinctly 
opposite,  the  viewpoint  being  deter¬ 
mined  largely  by  what  was  gained  or 
lost  through  his  acquaintanceship. 
Likewise,  I  have  failed  to  find  any 
other  yard  stick  by  which  he  judged 
his  friendls  or  foes.  If  he  had  inti¬ 
mates,  they  were  few.  His  friends 
were  admiring  and  respectful,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  anyone  in  this  part  of 
the  country  had  as  bitter  enemies  or 
more  numerous.  As  an  old  lady  told 
me  recently:  “We  hated  him  like 
pisen.  It  finally  got  so  he  was1  too 
scared  to  come  up  here  ’cause  they 
shot  through  his  plug  hat  once  and 
another  time  just  under  his  buggy 
seat.” 

We  quote  Colvin  again  in  this  res¬ 
pect: 

“The  last  mentioned  speculator 
(Church)  has  for  more  than  thirtj 
years  made  a  busy  and  troublous 
time  of  the  venture  for  himself  and 
for  the  land  holders.  That  he  has 
been  indefatigable  in  it  is  saying 
little.  His  labors  and  his  activity 
have  been  immense,  and  his  presence, 
wherever  or  however  required  to  pro¬ 
mote  or  protect  his  interest  has  been 
almost  ubiquitous.  Did  the  contro¬ 
versy  drift  into  the  Legislature  as  it 
did  from  time  to  time,  he  confronted 
it  there  at  every  step,  with  an  energy 
untiring  and  sleepless,  and  open 
house  and  ample  table  as  potent 
auxiliaries.  When  it  went  into  the 
courts  in  the  form  of  multiplied  eject¬ 
ment  suits  prosecuted  under  his  per¬ 
sonal  direction  and  in  his  interest,  he 
was  there  alike  active,  untiring  and 
vigilant,  and  it  must  be  written  or 
this  historical  sketch  will  be  imper¬ 
fect,  honored  judges  did  not  deem  it 
improper . to  accept  the  prefer¬ 

red  hospitalities  of  his  home,  partake 
of  his  sumptuous  repasts,  sip  his  cost¬ 
ly  wines,  and  receive  his  courtly  at¬ 
tentions.” 

That  Colvin  knew  something  of 
which  he  wrote  was  corroborated  in 
a  recent  talk  I  had  with  a  former 
resident  of  the  town  of  Berne,  whose 
friendship  with  Church  proved 
mutually  profitable.  He  said: 
“Whenever  an  election  for  county 
judge  was  pending  the  Col.  (Church) 
would  send  me  a  hundred  or  two  and 
say  ‘spend  this  where  it  will  do  the 


most  good  for  Judge  So  and  So.  I 
don’t  care  who  else  is  elected.’  ” 

It  is  interesting  to  get  Judge  Ros- 
endale’s  description  of  Church’s  acti¬ 
vities,  too.  The  venerable  judge  now 
(1936)  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Rosendale  and  Dugan  was  at  the  time 
of  his  intimacy  with  Church,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  law  firm  of  Peckham  & 
Rosendale  and  later  Rosendale  & 
Hessberg  who  acted  as  attorneys  for 
the  “rent  claimants.”  He  says:  “He 
devoted  his  time  and  his  energies  to 
the  enforcement  of  their  terms  (the 
leases  of  which  he  had  come  into  pos¬ 
session) . He  was  a  man  of  great 

physical  courage  and  energy,  and 
while  on  the  one  hand  he  was  gener¬ 
ally  ready  to  aid  those  who  were  so 
inclined  in  obtaining  a  release  of 
their  premises,  he  was  very  determin¬ 
ed  against  those  who  questioned  or 
resisted  his  claims  and  his  alleged 
harsh  and  vigorous  methods  resulted 
in  great  antipathies  in  the  two  coun¬ 
ties.  He  frequently  aided  the  Sheriff 
in  summoning  and  leading  posses  to 

enforce  executions  and  decrees . 

He  testified  that  he  had  been  inter 
ested  in  perhaps  2,000  law  suits.  Court 
calendars  were  crowded  with  his 
cases.” 

Another  cause  for  his  unpopularity 
among  many  people  was  his  out¬ 
spoken  sympathy  toward  the  South¬ 
ern  States  during  the  Rebellion. 
Col.  Silas  W.  Burt  in  his  “Memoirs” 
published  by  the  State  Education 
Dept,  in  1903,  says: 

“The  prominent  representative  of 
this  (Copperhead)  element  at  Albany 
was  Colonel  Walter  S.  Church,  whose 
audacity  and  skill  in  dialectics  and 
caustic  invective  were  remarkably 
exasperating.  While  we  were  all  en¬ 
raged  by  the  vaporings  of  the  Copper¬ 
heads'  there  was  no  general  effort  to 
prevent  their  freedom  of  utteranct. 
Some  of  them  wore  a  badge  the  head 
of  ‘Liberty’  made  by  filing  away  the 
material  surrounding  that  effigy  on 
the  large  copper  cent  piece  of  that 
day  .  I  believe  that  the  injur¬ 

ious  influence  of  this  class  of  citizens 
was  not  so  much  an  encouragement 
of  the  rebellious  States  as  the  intimi¬ 
dation  of  our  own  government  which 
magnified  the  numbers  of  the  North¬ 
ern  protestants  and  their  influence 
on  public  sentiment.” 

How  it  must  have  galled  our  grand¬ 
fathers  in  1864,  before  the  end  of  the 
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war  to  see  the  appointment  of  Church 
as  Colonel  of  the  25th  Regiment,  Na¬ 
tional  Guard!  They  knew  he  grasp¬ 
ed  at  this  advancement  with  no  idea 
of  shedding  his  blood  in  defense  of 
the  Union,  but  to  have  a  military 
force  which  he  might  personally  lead 
over  the  Helderbergs  to  terrify  recalci¬ 
trant  farmers. 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  “Report  of 
Land  Holders  Convention,”  Oct.  20, 
1866  at  the  Capitol,  Albany,  at  which 
Peter  Ball  of  Berne  was  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  and  Palmer  Gallup  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  resolu¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Colvin  is  reported  as  say¬ 
ing:  “Whiter  S.  Church  of  Allegany 
Co.,  since  known  as  Col.  Church  of 

the  25th  Reg.  N'.  Y.  S.  G . As 

the  Democratic  party  was  hostile  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery  and  was  be¬ 
coming  daily  more  retrogressive  and 
conservative  in  its  tendencies  he  na¬ 
turally  oscillated  to  that  party.  The 
bargain  was  soon  made.  Thus  the 
Democratic  party  has  entered  upon 
a  new  phase  of  its  existence  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  run  it  to  promote 
their  own  private  fortunes,  such  as 
Dean  Richmond,  P  et  e  r  Cagger, 

Church . The  Sheriff  of  the 

county  is  a  Democrat;  Mr.  Cagger 
his  legal  advisor.” 

From  the  early  part  of  this  same 
report,  we  read:  “For  the  first  halt 
century  after  the  institution  of  our 
State  government  this  Manorial  or¬ 
ganization  was  assumed  to  exist.  In 
what  manner  and  by  what  means  it 
had  survived  the  revolution  and  the 
institution  of  the  new  government 
and  continued  its  existence  with  the 
feudal  rigor  of  the  middle  ages  no 
one  pretended  to  say:  The  new  gen¬ 
eration  rebelled  against  occupying  an 
hereditary  and  service  position  of  the 
lowest  order  and  of  a  never  ending 
character  in  a  government  whicn 
boasted  of  the  equality  and  freedom 
of  its  citizens  and  they  determined 
to  test  the  legality  of  the  demands 

which  were  made  against  them . 

In  the  summer  of  1853  finding . 

that  their  hereditary  claims  were  in 
jeopardy  they  sold  their  manorial  pre¬ 
tensions  for  a  small  purchase.” 

This  method  of  purchase  by  Col. 
Church  is  clearly  explained  when  he 
is  examined  before  a  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  in  1862.  He  testified:  “My 
business  has  been  collection  of  rents, 
and  selling  out  of  the  reservations 


on  leases  of  the  Van  Rensselaers.  I 
made  purchases  of  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer  of  all  his  leases  in  the 
towns  of  Knox,  Berne,  Rensselaerville 
and  Westerlo,  and  part  of  New  Scot¬ 
land,  Guilderland  and  Bethlehem. 
They  were  what  we  termed  leases  in 
fee.  That  was  in  1853.  I  purchas¬ 
ed  at  from  50  to  60  cents  on  the  dol¬ 
lar.” 

“How  reached?  By  estimating  the 
arrears  accumulated  by  each  lease 
and  valuing  the  reservations  by  esti¬ 
mating  wheat  at  $1.00,  fowls  at  a 
shilling,  each  day’s  service  with  car¬ 
riage  and  horses  at  $2.00  each  day, 
and  then  taking  a  capital  sum  the  in¬ 
terest  of  which  at  6  percent  would 
produce  a  revenue  equal  to  the  an¬ 
nual  rent  at  the  prices  I  have  named. 
There  was  no  interest  entered  into 
the  estimate.” 

Publication  of  such  testimony  as 
this  only  aroused  to  a  greater  degree 
the  anger  of  the  anti-renters  who  felt 
their  liberties  were  sold  as  were 
negroes  in  the  slave  states. 

Another  ballad  of  this  period  has 
been  given  me  by  Mr.  Ira  Hunger- 
ford,  whose  father  used  to  sing  it  as 
he  told  of  those  unsettled  times  on 
the  mountain. 

Old  Bill  Snyder 

The  moon  was  shining  silver  bright. 
Our  sheriff  came  in  dead  of  night, 
High  on  a  hill  sat  an  “Indian”  true 
And  on  his  horn  this  blast  he  blew, 
“Keep  out  of  the  way  Old  Bill 
Snyder 

Tar  your  coat  and  feather  your 
hide,  sir.” 

He  ran  and  ran  till  he  reached  the 
wood 

And  there  in  horror  still  he  stood, 
For  he  saw  another  savage  tall  and 
grim, 

And  he  heard  a  horn  not  a  rod  from 
him. 

“Keep  out  of  the  way  Old  Bill 
Snyder 

Tar  your  coat  and  feather  your 
hide,  sir.” 

Next  day  the  body  of  Bill  was  found 
His  writs  lay  scattered  all  over  the 
ground 

But  by  his  side  lay  a  jug  of  rum, 
Which  told  how  Bill  to  his  end  had 
come. 


Chorus. 
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“If  there’s  a  force  in  law, 

I'll  teach  you  how  that  cord  will  twist 
and  draw.” 

— Helderbergia. 

—  Cl¬ 
one  of  the  leading  and  most  per¬ 
sistent  anti-renters  was  Peter  Ball  of 
Berne,  who  lived  on  the  first  place 
west  of  the  present  Berne-Knox .  Cen¬ 
tral  school.  This  is  now  owned  and 
occupied  by  Mr.  Claude  Scrafford. 
He  had  fought  ejectment  orders 
through  the  courts  since  1858  and  his 
case  was  the  first  that  went  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  after  the  decision 
that  the  “quarter  sale”  clauses  in  the 
leases  were  invalid.  It  was  said  he 
,was  singled  out  for  the  events  that 
follow  because  of  the  “influence  it 
might  exert  at  the  same  time  upon 
other  anti-renters  to  come  forward 
and  settle  exacted  claims.” 

Let  us  read  from  a  speech  of  Hoi:. 
John  I.  Slingerland  in  the  Assembly 
March  13,  1860.  I  have  it  in  pam¬ 
phlet  form  as  it  was  sent  with  the 
compliments  of  A.  J.  Colvin,  Senator 
of  the  13th  Dist.  to  old  Dr.  Frederics: 
Crounse  of  this  place,  who  we  re¬ 
member  was  chairman  pro-tem  at  the 
Berne  Convention  of  1845.  He  is  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Assembly  on  a  Bill  to 
Repeal  the  Statute  of  1805  which  had 
been  the  basis  of  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals’  decision  rendered  against  Ball. 
“This  decision  so  shocked,”  said  Col¬ 
vin,  “the  public  conscience  that  the 
Legislature  in  1860  promptly  repeal¬ 
ed  the  statute  of  1805,  so  far  as  con¬ 
veyances  executed  before  that  time 
were  concerned.” 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Mr.  Slingerland, 
“the  hardships  and  wrongs  that  I 
have  alluded  to  as  emanating  from 
this  system  of  oppression,  are  by  no 
means  the  creatures  of  my  imagina¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  necessary  to  heighten 
the  color  of  these  pictures  of  feudal 
tyranny.  I  only  ask  that  you  look  at 
them  as  they  really  are — see  them  in 
their  nakedness — behold  them  in  their 
native  hideousness  and  deformity. 
Listen  while  I  tell  a  ‘plain,  unvarnish¬ 


ed  tale’  which  any  gentleman  on  this 
floor  can  verify  by  traveling  a  few 
miles  west  of  this  city.  There  lives 
(or  did  live,  for  God  only  knows 
where  he  finds  a  shelter  now)  in  the 
town  of  Bern,  in  this  county,  an 
honest,  industrious,  respectable,  and 
very  much  respected  farmer  by  the 
name  of  Peter  Ball. 

“Many  years  ago,  this  man  pur¬ 
chased  a  farm,  paid  a  full  equivalent 
for  it,  and  supposed  that  it  was  his. 
With  the  commendable  spirit  of  every 
man  who  owns  a  piece  of  his  mother 
earth,  and  who  has  a  family  to  pro¬ 
vide  for,  he  proceeded  to  improve 
and  embellish  it.  In  the  prosecution 
of  this  enterprise  he  spent  the  dev/ 
of  his  youth,  and  exhausted  the  vigor 
of  his  manhood.  In  these  efforts  he 
was  seconded  by  his  partner  in  life, 
whose  industry  and  frugality  had  with 
his  a  common  object.  As  his  chil¬ 
dren  grew  up,  they  too  contributed 
their  mite  to  the  common  stock. 

“The  result  of  their  united  efforts 
of  toil  and  deprivation  was  a  home 
in  the  most  sacred  and  endearing 
sense  of  the  term — in  the  sense  that 
many  of  you  gentlemen  of  the  as¬ 
sembly  use  the  word — a  place  where 
not  only  your  dear  ones  dwell,  but 
a  place,  the  very  trees  and  brooks 
and  stones  of  which,  have  become 
objects  of  affection. 

“At  length,  he  is  called  upon  to 
pay  a  tax  for  the  privilege  of  en¬ 
joying  these  possessions  of  his 
Questioning  the  propriety  and  legal¬ 
ity  of  this  demand  and  acting  under 
what  he  considered  sound  legal  ad¬ 
vice,  he  declines  to  accede  to  the  de¬ 
mand.  To  bring  him  to  terms,  re¬ 
course  is  had  to  law.  He  resists, 
as  any  high-minded,  independent  man 
would.  He  is  beaten,  but  in  the 
honest  belief  that  he  is  right,  he 
carries  the  case  upward,  from  court  to 
court,  till  the  extreme  is  reached,  ann 
he  finds  that  the  original  demand  of 
$150.00  has  swelled  by  costs  to  $900. 
But  this  could  be  borne. 

“This  sum  could  be  paid  and  would 
have  been  paid,  had  it  been  just.  Af 
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Home  of  Peter  Ball,  arch  Anti-Renter,  owned  now  by  Claude  Scraffodd 
of  Berne.  Front  porch  added  in  recent  years.  Original  barns  may  be 
seen  in  background.  (Photo  by  E.  J.  Stein). 


this  stage  in  the  proceedings,  that 
infamous  law,  the  fifteen  days’  notice 
act,  was  brought  into  requisition.  He 
is  notified,  that  unless  the  judgment 
is  satisfied  within  fifteen  days,  this 
home  that  he  has  been  years  in  es¬ 
tablishing,  which  he  supposed  no 
power  on  earth  could  wrest  from  him, 
must  be  abandoned. 

“Believing  that  such  a  monstrous 
wrong  would  not,  nor  could  not  be 
perpetrated  in  a  free  country,  he  pays 
no  attention  to  the  warning,  and  both 
he  and  his  innocent  family,  slept  in 
fancied  security,  unconscious  of  the 
destruction  that  hovered  over  them. 

“Now,  mark  the  sequel. 

“On  the  most  inclement  day  that 
has  been  experienced  during  the  past, 
winter,  on  the  17th  day  of  February 
last,  the  sheriff  and  his  posse,  fifteen 
or  twenty  in  number,  headed  by  the 
claimant  of  the  farm,  armed  with  pis¬ 
tols,  clubs  and  handcuffs,  proceeded 
to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Ball  to  serve 
a  writ  of  ejectment. 

“Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
state  of  the  weather,  and  of  the  pro¬ 


priety  and  humanity  of  executing 
such  a  process  at  such  a  time,  when 
it  is  stated  that  the  sheriff  and  some 
of  the  party,  returned  with  frost  bit¬ 
ten  cheeks.  In  this  state  of  the 
weather,  the  company  proceeded  to 
Ball’s  residence,  drove  the  whole 
family,  including  children  and  a  sick 
woman,  into  the  highway,  and  piled 
the  contents  of  the  house  around 
them.  In  this  condition,  they  were 
left  exposed  upon  the  highway,  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  a  driving  snow¬ 
storm,  until  relieved  through  the  hos¬ 
pitality  of  their  neighbors. 

“Gentlemen,  all  this1  has  transpired 
within  a  few  weeks  and  within  a  few 
miles  from  where  you  are  seated, 
within  the  same  state  in  which  you 
reside,  under  the  same  laws  to  which 
you  must  render  obedience,  and  I 
now  ask  you,  in  the  name  of  Free¬ 
dom,  in  the  name  of  Humanity,  will 
you  permit  a  similar  scene  to  be  en¬ 
acted  within  the  limits  of  the  State 
whose  laws  you  make,  and  whose 
laws  you  can  repeal?” 

The  report  of  the  Land  Holders 
Convention  1866  refers  in  this  man- 
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ner  to  the  Ball  ejectment:  “And  fol¬ 
lowing  them  (the  family)  the  per¬ 
sonal  effects,  beds  and  bedding,  chairs 
and  tables,  stoves  and  dishes,  provi¬ 
sions  and  furniture,  winter’s  fuel,  hay 
provender  for  the  cattle  were  alike 
removed  to  the  public  highway  where 
some  of  the  property  swept  by  the 
snow  and  winds  was  lost  and  general¬ 
ly  injured.  But  there-  was  no  anti¬ 
rent  outbreak.  Although  500  anti 
renters  were  on  the  ground  before 
the  work  of  dispossession  was  finally 
completed  yet  th.ey  made  no  resis¬ 
tance.  When  Mr.  Church  and  his 
armed  band  disappeared,  Peter  Ball 
and  his  family  quietly  resumed  pos¬ 
session  of  his  dwelling  house  and 
farm.” 

Mrs.  Morgan  Sand,  of  Knox,  was 
one  of  this  group  and  tells  me  she 
witnessed  Peter  Ball’s  property  as 
it  lay  out  in  the  highway. 

Another  judgment  of  ejectment 
was  brought  against  Peter  and  his 
son  George  Ball.  The  proceedings 
must  have  run  until  1865,  for  we  find 
then  it  was  that  Henry  Fitch,  whose 
home  was  the  present  farm  of  Her¬ 
man  Picard  at  New  Salem,  had  been 
elected  sheriff  of  the  county  Nov. 
1864.  Let  this  same  report  just 
quoted  above  continue  the  story: 
“The  judge  in  this  case  took  sax 
months  and  finally  awarded  judg¬ 
ment.  Before  he  had  time  to  appeal, 
even  though  the  30  days  had  not  ex¬ 
pired,  Church  and  Sheriff  Fitch  with 
an  armed  band  of  the  25th  Regiment 
(of  which  Church  was  then  Colonel) 
recently  quartered  themselves  upon 
Mr.  Ball’s  premises,  burning  his  fire¬ 
wood  and  eating  his  provisions.  They 
left  having  traversed  in  military  ar¬ 
ray  other  portions'  of  the  town  of 
Bern  and  other  towns;  they  returned 
to  the  City  of  Albany,  where  their 
presence  was  announced  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  papers  in  flattering  terms,  that 
the  anti-renters  had  settled  up  and 
the  armed  forces  had  met  with  no 
resistance.  This  was  rather  prema¬ 
ture  for  in  a  fortnight  following  the 
return  of  the  military,  the  Sheriff 
was  again  dispatched  to  Peter  Ball’s 
when  he  was  dispossessed  and  an 
armed  body  of  men  ever  since  main¬ 
tained  there  by  Church,  Kidd  and 
Cagger.” 

A  pamphlet  published  Oct.  1865  by 
William  Parker  and  the  Albany  Daily 
Express  refers  to  the  same  campaign 
as  follows: 


“Col.  Church  with  squads  of  the 
25th  Regiment  have  been  perambulat¬ 
ing  the  Helderbergs  to  overawe  the 
anti-renters.  Their  commissary  wa¬ 
gons  were  loaded  with  provisions, 
pork,  beef,  hams,  bread,  crackers, 
cheese,  beer  and  liquors  and  they 
quartered  themselves  upon  so  called 
tenants  in  aristocratic  fashion. 
Church,  Kidd  and  Cagger  piloted  the 
party.  The  first  night  they  billeted 
upon  the  premises  of  old  Peter  Ball. 
They  burnt  his  firewmod  and  cooked 
his  vegetables  and  lodged  in  his  barn 
and  put  an  armed  guard  about  his 
place.  They  ate,  drank,  sang  and 
swore.  They  violated  the  3rd  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
which  states  that  no  soldier  in  time 
of  peace  be  quartered  in  any  house 
without  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in 
time  of  war  but  in  a  manner  to  be 
prescribed  by  law.” 

Judge  Ros'endale  also  mentions  this 
campaign  when  he  says:  “In  May 
1865,  the  farm  of  Hiram  Secor  (locat¬ 
ed  by  old  residents  as  being  on  “Grip- 
pee”  back  of  East  Berne)  in  the  town 
of  Berne  was  sold  under  a  decree  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  an  action  in 
the  name  of  Van  Rensselaer.  The 
persons  put  in  possession  under  the 
writ  were  forcibly  ejected  by  a  band 
masked  and  disguised  as  Indians,  and 
an  attempt  to  reinstate  them  was  re¬ 
sisted  requiring  an  armed  force  sum¬ 
moned  by  the  sheriff  to  restore  pos¬ 
session  under  the  judgment.” 

Of  this  period  Mr.  Eugene  Wilson 
of  Guilderland  remembers  distinctlj . 
He  was  then  a  small  boy  but  he  re¬ 
calls  the  day  his  mother  hurried  into 
their  home  on  West  Mountain  and 
took  all  the  young  children  far  back 
in  the  woods,  for  she  said:  “They  are 
going  to  tar  and  feather  a  ‘deputy’ 
and  I  don’t  want  you  to  see  it.” 

During  the  last  of  this  campaign, 
the  army  encamped  at  Mallory’s  Cor¬ 
ners  not  far  from  the  home  of  John 
Cummings.  “I  can  well  remember 
the  soldiers,”  says  he,  “particularly 
because  they  gave  my  father  a  lot  of 
provisions  on  their  departure.  Father 
was  just  back  from  the  Civil  War 
and  such  contributions'  were  very  ac¬ 
ceptable.” 

This  was  the  second  invasion  of  the 
Helderbergs  by  large  armed  forces. 
The  first  you  will  recall  was  in  ’39. 
The  third  occurred  in  1866  and  will  be 
described  in  our  next  article 
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“The  sky  crowned  Helderbergs  we 
overthrow. 

The  boldest  combination  break.” 

— Helderbergia. 

— O— 

Having  “invaded”  and  “subdued” 
Peter  Ball  and  the  anti-renters  of 
Berne  in  1865,  Col.  Church  deter¬ 
mined  to  direct  his  efforts  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  to  another  sore  spot  in 
his  “kingdom.”  The  town  of  Knox 
needed  a  lesson.  Many  bitter  anti- 
renters  of  that  township,  descendants 
of  pioneer  Connecticut  Yankees,  had 
ignored  every  demand  for  delinquent 
rents  and  vigorously  opposed  at¬ 
tempts  to  dispossess.  He  would  give 
them  such  a  military  display  that  his 
future  “sovereignty”  would  never  be 
questioned.  With  the  courts,  the 
sheriff  and  the  military  forces  at  his 
beck  and  call,  he  would  down  rebel¬ 
lion  in  the  town  of  Knox  and  crush 
the  leaders,  chief  of  whom  was  Pal¬ 
mer  Gallup.  Summer  had  just  begun 
when  a  special  train  drew  up  on  the 
newly  constructed  Albany  and  Sus¬ 
quehanna  R.  R,  at  the  Knowersville 
(Altamont)  depot.  From  the  cars 
piled  out  troops  from  the  following 
outfits:  10th  Regiment,  then  a  new' 
organization,  and  Companies  F.  C.  & 
G.  of  the  old  25th  Regiment  of  which 
Church  wras  the  Colonel.  They  march¬ 
ed  with  their  supplies  up  the  moun¬ 
tain  on  the  old  Schoharie  road  and 
took  up  an  encampment  near  the  in¬ 
tersection  of  the  roads  leading  to 
Warner’s  and  Thompson’s  Lakes.  At 
this  region  they  seemed  to  have  re¬ 
mained  from  July  to  October. 

For  their  activities  during  this 
period,  let  us  turn  again  to  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Landholders’  Convention 
that  met  October  20th  of  that  year 
in  the  Capitol.  Senator  Colvin,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  assemblage  described 
condition®  on  the  Helderbergs.  “Since 
July,”  he  said,  “the  military  have 
held  possession  of  the  Helderberg 
towns.  Dwelling  houses  have  been 


broken  into;  furniture  cast  out  upon 
the  public  highway.  The  military 
have  occupied  the  roads.  People 
have  been  stopped  while  peaceably 
traveling  on  business,  their  vehicles 
searched  and  then  they  were  ordered 
to  move  on.  Men  looking  on  at  a 
distance  were  fired  on,  chased,  and 
had  to  fly  to  save  their  lives.  Sheep 
were  killed,  hen  roosts  broken  into 
and  robbed,  grain  taken,  fed  and  de¬ 
stroyed,  potato  fields  dug,  corn  gath¬ 
ered,  eaten  and  wasted,  garden  vege¬ 
tables,  flowers  rooted  up  wantonly. 
Firewood,  carefully  collected  for  the 
winter,  was  burned  and  fences  and 
buildings  afterward,  while  men  made 
days  and  nights  hideous  with  drunk¬ 
en  revelry.” 

Let  us  glance  at  Judge  Rosendale’s 
short  reference  to  this  period.  He 

says,  “In  July  1866,  a  military  ex¬ 

pedition  was  sent  to  the  town  of 
Knox  to  serve  process  which  was 

met  by  a  body  of  resisters  who  fled, 
however,  on  approach  of  the  soldiers. 
Nine  persons  were  arrested  and  sent 
to  the  Albany  Police  Court.”  Con¬ 
tinuing  he  says,  “As  late  as  Sepi. 
1S66  two  companies  of  local  militia, 
were  sent  to  the  anti-rent  district, 
where  tenants  had  committed  ex¬ 

cesses  upon  persons  holding  property 
of  tenants  ejected  for  non-payment  of 
rent;  the  militia  brought  fourteen 
prisoners  accused  of  resisting  the 
Sheriff’s  officers.”  Thus  does  the 
former  counsel  of  Col.  Church  pass 
off  this  critical  incident. 

From  other  documents  we  are  able 
to  get  more  light  on  the  campaign 
of  intimidation.  One  of  them  is  the 
report  of  the  Albany  County  Board 
of  Supervisors  for  1866.  This  jour¬ 
nal  is  the  earliest  one  printed  in  full 
that  may  be  found  today  in  the  Law 
Division  of  the  State  Library.  We 
find  in  this  report  that  “A  communi¬ 
cation  was  received  from  Co.  C.  25th 
Regiment  for  additional  compensation 
for  services  rendered  by  order  of  the 
Sheriff  (Fitch)  in  executing  process.” 
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Later  this  occurs  “Col.  Harcourt  pre¬ 
sented  an  account  of  Leonard  and 
Bradt  of  $1,295.52  for  supplies  fur¬ 
nished  Col.  Church  and  others  for  the 
purpose  of  subduing  (note  the  lan¬ 
guage)  the  late  Unholy  Anti-Rent 
War.  Report  referred  to  committee.’ 

Later  in  the  session-  the  account 
was  brought  again  as  follows:  “The 
clerk  presented  a  budget  of  claims 
from  parties  for  services,  supplies, 
etc.,  rendered  in  .aiding  the  sheriff 
in  enforcing  process  against  persons 
known  as  ‘anti-renters.’  Mr.  Shear 
from  the  Select  Committee  to  which 
was  referred  the  claims  for  supplies 
and  for  service  rendered  in  aiding,  the 
Sheriff  in  enforcing  process  in  the 
anti-rent  district  reported  at  consider- 


able  length  as  follows: 

Claimed 

Allowed 

Leonard  &  Bradt 

$1,295.72 

$1,268.59 

Edward  Scannell 
10th  Reg.  N.  G.  S. 

1,053.00 

576.00 

N.  Y. 

992.25 

992.25 

Co.  F.  25th  Reg. 

762.24 

762.24 

Co.  C.  25th  Reg. 

626.40 

626.40 

Co.  G.  25th  Reg. 

256.92 

256.92 

Lord  and  Thornton  500.02 
Albany  &  Susquehan- 

498.02 

na  R.  R.  Co. 

228.80 

228.80 

John  Cutler 

157.00 

150.00 

Augustus  Brewster 

122.00 

80.00 

Walter  S.  Church 

115.00 

Dis’lowed 

Note  the  effrontery  of  Col.  Church 
in  presenting  a  personal  bill  when 
the  county  already  would  pay  over 
$5,000  to  aid  his  ambitions.  Thar, 
the  bill  was  disallowed  in  its  en¬ 
tirety  is  proof  that  one  body  of  gov¬ 
ernment  was  not  entirely  subser¬ 
vient. 

The  report  of  the  Landholders’  Con¬ 
vention  continues:  “The  Sheriff,  Cox. 
Church  and  an  armed  gang  in  July 
1866  went  to  the  premises  of  Amos, 
and  Mathias  Warner,  town  of  Knox, 
without  a  process  (this  place  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Elias  Warner,  of  East 
Berne,  who  remembers  the  incident 
distinctly,  is  the  one  now  occupied 
by  Mr.  Herzog  on  the  road  to  War¬ 
ner’s  Lake),  broke  into  his  house  and 
began  to  throw  property  out  upon 
the  public  road.  An  Irishman,  a 
blacksmith,  living  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  came  in,  witnessed  the  devasta¬ 


tion  and  objected  to  the  removal,  clos¬ 
ing  and  holding  the  door.  This  was 
claimed  as  resistance.  Church  re¬ 
turned  to  the  city,  called  out  the 
military  and  marched  them  to  the 
house  of  the  Warners,  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  farm,  encamped  there 
picketing  the  highways.  The  prop¬ 
erty  was  seized  and  appropriated  and 
never  did  the  Sheriff  let  go  his  hold 
until  the  Warners  agreed  to  pay  the 
extortionate  sum  of  $4,000.” 

“The  property  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Daniels,  pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  neighborhood  (the 
Clickman  Church  destroyed  by  fire 
in  recent  years),  and  who  had  rent¬ 
ed  from  the  Warners  a  part  of  the 
dwelling  house,  shared  the  same  fate 
as  the  Warners’  property.  It,  with 
his  library  of  fine  and  handsomely 
bound  books,  was  also  cast  upon  the 
public  highway  in  the  very  midst  of 
a  pelting  rain  storm.” 

“Similar  scenes  were  enacted  in 
the  same  neighborhood  against  the 
mother  of  Palmer  Gallup,  who  was 
never  sued  and  against  Hiram  Hane 
(present  James  Winne  place)  and 
George  Hane  (present  Hill  place)  not 
sued,  and  against  Conrad  Batcher  and 
son  (north  of  the  barn  on  present 
Cowan  place  formerly  Van  Aukens).” 

“Complaints  also  were  made 
against  Hanes,  Gallup  and  others, 
they  were  arrested  and  treated  in  the 
most  ruffianly  and  brutal  manner. 
Their  dwelling  house  were  broken 
into,  in  the  night  time  by  armed  men. 
and  they  were  handcuffed  and  re¬ 
fused  either  food  or  drink  for  the 
term  of  a  whole  day.  One  of  the 
farmers  a  most  quiet  man,  Mr.  Hiram 
Hane  assures  me  he  was  dragged 
from  his  dwelling  house  in  the  night 
time,  only  himself  and  old  mother 
being  at  home,  handcuffed  and  kept 
in  that  condition  without  food  or 
drink  for  ten  hours  and  although  he 
begged  piteously  for  a  glass  of  water, 
it  was  refused  him  and  it  was  not 
until  he  was  lodged  in  police  office 
that  his  burning  thirst  was  relieved 
by  a  member  of  the  police  depart¬ 
ment.” 

Mr.  Elias  Warner  lives  today  at 
Wlarner’s  Lake  in  the  same  house 
where  he  resided  as  a  young  boy  in 
1866.  Only  up  the  hill  a  short  dis- 
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tance  was  the  farm  of  Amos  and  Ma¬ 
thias  Warner,  just  referred  to.  He 
was  present  at  their  dispossession. 
His  father,  who  had  paid  his  own  rent 
regularly,  urged  them  to  settle  as 
did  Church.  They  finally  gave  a 
mortgage  for  the  $4,000,  having  no 
money,  but,  he  adds,  they  never  paid 
the  mortgage. 

“These  were  stirring  times,”  says 
Mr.  Warner.  “The  nights  were  made 
hideous  by  the  anti-renters  riding  by 
on  horse  back  and  blowing  horns. 
Anyone  who  paid  his  rent  was  hated, 
and  they  would  cut  the  tails  off  the 
horses  belonging  to  such  people. 
Many  a  night,  my  father  sat  up  in 
the  barn  to  watch  his  horses.  Church 
offered  to  give  Andrew  Batcher  full 
release  to  -all  rents  for  a  span  of 
sorrel  colts  he  admired.  It  was  a 
good  bargain  for  Batcher  but  he  re¬ 
fused  the  offer.” 

When  the  frost  was  just  painting 
the  “Bright  Mountain”  with  autumn 
colors,  the  troops  returned  to  Albany 
for  the  last  time.  Never  more  would 
they  be  ordered  out  in  the  Helderberg 
Wars.  Col.  Church  had  almost  ac¬ 
complished  his  hope,  cherished  since 


he  bought  the  Van  Rensselaer  leases 
in  1853.  The  heart  of  the  anti-ren¬ 
ters  was  broken.  There  followed 
from  this  period  a  constant  stream 
of  requests  to  “purchase  the  soil”  and 
obtain  “release  of  rents.”  The  Coun¬ 
ty  Clerk’s  records  for  the  next  ten 
years  show  farm  after  farm  cleared 
of  these  encumbrances.  Various' 
church  organizations  which  had  re¬ 
ceived  grants  of  land,  from  the  “old 
patroon”  sought  to  perfect  their  titles. 
Many  in  the  town  of  Guilderland  such 
as  the  Seversons  and  the  Van  Aer- 
nams,  secured  releases  of  all  future 
rent  during  this  period,  by  payment 
of  such  lump  sums  as  Col.  Church  as¬ 
sessed. 

“On  the  rocks  in  Reidsville  lived 
an  old  fellow,”  says  Mr.  John  Cum¬ 
mings.  “When  he  went  one  day  to 
pay  his  rent,  Col.  Church  asked  him, 
Why  don’t  you  buy  the  soil  and  have 
done  with  it?’  ‘Buy  the  soil?’  says 
he,  ‘Ool.  you  know  my  place.  I  could 
put  all  the  soil  I  have  in  my  ox 
cart.’  ” 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  all 
opposition  ended  here.  A  violent  in¬ 
cident  occurred  in  the  early  eighties. 
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“So  felt  the  Anti-renter  mind,  when 
trump  and  drum 

No  longer  woke  the  echoes  of  their 
hills.” 

— Helderbergia. 

— O— 

Early  in  the  eighteen-eighties,  the 
farm  now  owned  by  Jas.  Winne  to  the 
north  of  Warner’s  Lake  was  occupied 
by  John  Frederick.  He  had  been 
ordered  to  vacate  the  property  hav 
ing  failed  to  satisfy  judgment  for 
rent.  Since  the  notice  was  ignored, 
Leonard  Chamberlain,  a  special 
deputy  who  did  much  work  for  Col. 
Church,  was  sent  to  dispossess.  “Al” 
Long  accompanied  him  with  house¬ 
hold  goods  on  a  wagon  ready  to  move 
in  at  once  as  the  Colonel’s  own  ten¬ 
ant  on  the  place.  Evidently  Freder¬ 
ick  was  expecting  them  for  as  Cham¬ 
berlain  jumped  out  of  his  buggy  and 
approached  the  house  a  shot  guii 
roared  forth  from  a  broken  window 
pane.  Chamberlain  received  the  full 
charge  in  his  body  and  fell.  He  was 
hurriedly  placed  in  a  wagon  and  taken 
to  Jas.  Dyer’s  Hotel  at  East  Berne 
while  a  doctor  was  summoned  from 
Berne.  This  was  Dr.  Trotter  whose 
daughter  is  now  principal  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  Girls  Academy. 

As  the  wounded  man  was  carried 
into  the  hotel,  he  said  to  Z.  A.  Dyer: 
“Zeb,  I’m  shot.  I  want  to  make  my 
will.”  Mr.  Homer  A.  Gallup  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  these  facts  said  he 
and  Edwin  Dyer  took  Chamberlain 
upstairs  and  undressed  him  and  he 
was  as  full  of  holes  as  a  sieve.  After 
three  months  at  the  hotel  he  was  re¬ 
moved  to  his  home  near  Chesterville 
(Westerlo)  where  he  lived  a  year  or 
more  but  undoubtedly  died  from  the 
effects  of  the  shooting. 

“Dave”  Reinhart  as  deputy  sheriff, 
went  after  Frederick  and  brought  him 
before  Frank  Strevell,  Justice.  Col. 
Church  was  much  in  evidence  at  the 
hearing.  Frederick  was  taken  to 
jail  and  under  the  defense  of  insan¬ 
ity  committed  to  Utica.  There  he 


remained  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  about  twenty  years 
ago. 

This  incident  marked  the  last  at¬ 
tempt  of  anyone  to  resist  with  force 
orders  for  dispossession.  For  the 
rest  of  the  decade,  Church  carried  on 
his  activities  unmolested. 

Probably  no  man  alive  today  knew 
Church  better  than  Atty.  John  D. 
White,  of  Altamont.  He  says:  “My 
father  died  and  left  a  farm  in  the 
town  of  Berne,  a  widow  and  five  chil¬ 
dren.  There  were  rents  against  the 
farm  that  my  mother  wanted  to  pa> 
up  so  she  took  me,  a  boy  of  about 
16,  to  Albany.  She  said:  ‘Col.  Church, 
I  would  like  to  have  my  son  figure 
our  rents.’  He  replied  that  he  didn’t 
believe  I  could  do  it.  It  was  in  fact 
a  complicated  problem,  for  the  farm 
extending  into  the  territory  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  separate  original  parcels,  bore 
a  different  annual  rental,  for  each 
portion,  which,  in  turn  must  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  dollars  and  cents  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  fixed  table  of  value  of  wheat 
at  the  beginning  of  each  year  in  ques¬ 
tion.  However,  he  gave  me  the  list 
and  I  sat  down  in  the  office  and  figur¬ 
ed  up  the  rents.  When  I  was  through 
lie  accepted  my  computation.  He 
never  forgot  this  and  when  I  began 
the  practice  of  law,  he  used  to  refer 
many  cases  of  disputed  rent  to  me, 
as  well  as  other  personal  business.” 

“One  time,  there  was  a  dispute  over 
the  amount  due  on  my  father-in-law’s 
farm.  The  Col.  said:  ‘I’ll  have  the 
books  at  my  home  Sunday  morning. 
Come  down  and  figure  it.’  So  that 
Sunday  morning,  I  knocked  at  the 
door  of  Colonel’s  mansion,  100  State 
street  and  was  shown  in.  The  ser¬ 
vant  took  me  to  the  gorgeous  room 
where  Church  was  still  lying  in  bed. 
He  said:  ‘There  are  the  books.  Go 
down  to  the  parlor  and  figure  away.’ 
By  afternoon,  I  was  through.  I  sav¬ 
ed  my  father-in-law  an  overcharge 
of  $1,550,  and  the  Col.  accepted  re¬ 
calculation.  Though  I  cost  him  many 
thousands  in  rentals,  he  was  always 
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very  cordial,  lending  me  a  nice  horse 
one  whole  winter  and  another  time 
giving  me  a  set  of  English  china  as 
a  present.  He  was  one  of  the  finest 
men  to  deal  with  I  ever  knew,  treat¬ 
ing  anyone  more  than  fair  if  one  were 
on  the  level  with  him.  Toward  the 
last  years  of  his  life  he  traveled  free¬ 
ly  over  these  same  hills  where  for¬ 
merly  his  life  was  threatened  and 
many  a  bitter  anti-renter  finally  be¬ 
came  his  close  friend.” 

Now  we  come  to  the  time  he  de¬ 
cided  to  build  a  summer  hotel  on  the 
Helderbergs  overlooking  the  village  of 
Altamont.  Planned  primarily  as  an 
investment,  it  was  also  to  be  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  his  memory.  He  purchased 
the  land  and  started  building  in  188b. 
With  several  rooms  of  the  original  old 
farm  house  which  he  admired,  kept 
intact  as  a' nucleus,  he  built  the  cele¬ 
brated  “Kushaqua”  around  them.  The 
cost  ran  up  to  $100,000 — far  more 
than  he  dreamed.  Many  people  to¬ 
day  remember  its  large  elaborate 
rooms,  its  wide  verandas  and  beau¬ 
tiful  landscaping.  Not  long  had  it 
been  in  operation  when  the  Colonel 
died  on  Dec.  8,  1890.  He  was  prac¬ 
tically  bankrupt.  There  had  been  a 
constant  drain  on  his  resources  to 
equip  the  farms  he  had  seized  and 
maintain  his  tenants  on  them.  He 
had  been  forced  to  mortgage  many 
of  them.  On  top  of  this  the  elabor¬ 
ate  “Kushaqua”  had  proved  a  losing 
proposition,  and  no  doubt  hastened 
his  death. 

Today  many  people  who  travel  up 
the  Altamont  Hill  and  see  a  large 
square  white  structure,  are  ignorant 
of  its  origin.  A  failure  after  succes¬ 
sive  attempts  to  run  it  as  a  summer 
resort,  a  failure  as  a  Country  Club, 
it  has  been  remodeled  and  used  for 
the  past  twelve  years  as  a  Seminary 
for  the  Order  of  La  Salette.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  cost  has  been  tripled  during  the 
years  of  transition  to  its  present  form 
and  use.  As  I  sat  in  the  Colonel’s 
own  room  in  the  Seminary  recently, 
the  room  he  retained  from  the  old 
farm  house,  with  its  original  fire 
place  and  flag  stone  hearth,  I  could 
not  help  but  think  of  the  mutability 
of  buildings  and  their  purposes.  Here 
in  less  than  half  a  century,  had  dwelt 
the  builder  of  the  “Kushaqua,”  the 
scourge  of  the  anti-renters,  here  a 
famous  scientist  had  in  turn  lost  for¬ 
tune  as  sponsor  of  the  “Helderberg 


Inn,”  here  had  failed  the  Helderberg 
Country  Club  and  now,  where  bil¬ 
liard  balls  once  clicked  and  highballs 
flowed  in  riotous  scenes,  I  could  hear 
the  intoning  of  the  black-robed  bro¬ 
thers  at  their  evening  devotions. 

Referring  to  the  death  of  Col. 
Church,  the  Altamont  Enterprise  of 
Dec.  13,  1890  said:  “Col.  Walter  S. 
Church  died  last  Monday  in  Albany 
after  an  illness  of  over  a  year.  He 
was  buried  from  St.  Peter’s  Church. 

“In  1885  he  built  the  noted  summer 
resort,  the  ‘Kushaqua’,  which  did 
much  to  help  Altamont’s  business 

. Walter  S.  Church  was  born  in 

Canandaigua,  Ont.  Co.  1813.  His 
father  was  Judge  Philip  Church,  a 
wealthy  land  owner  of  Angelica  and 
one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Alle¬ 
gany  Co . He  spent  his  early 

life  in  Angelica  except  the  few  years 
he  was  at  West  Point.  In  1850,  he 
purchased  the  ‘anti-rent’  lands  in 
Albany  and  Rensselaer  counties  from 
the  Van  Rensselaer  estate  and  at  once 
commenced  a  vigorous  crusade  in 
the  courts  to  prove  bis  rights  to  the 
property  so  purchased.  From  that 
year  up  to  his  death  he  engaged  prin¬ 
cipally  in  adjusting  these  claims  hav¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  suits  in  the  courts 
at  a  time.” 

Henrietta  Church,  excutrix  of  the 
Colonel’s  will,  and  named  as  his 
adopted  daughter  in  this  document, 
succeeded  to  his  interests,  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  litigation  started  during 
his  life  time.  “She  brought  or  de¬ 
fended  125  suits”  says  Judge  Rosen- 
dale.  Most  of  the  property  was  sold 
“under  the  hammer”  including  the 
“Kushaqua.” 

The  Allegany  Co.  people  came  east 
to  salvage  what  they  could  on  loans 
Church  had  obtained  out  there  for 
some  years  back.  As  early  as  1877 
mortgages  had  been  recorded  in  Al¬ 
bany  county  archives  by  the  guardians 
in  behalf  of  Hanford  Duke  and  Myron 
Duke,  infants.  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Wellsville  in  1888  held  the 
assignment  of  one  of  these  mortgages 
from  William  Duke.  Now  they  came 
to  Altamont  and  employed  John  D. 
White  to  foreclose  for  them.  Wil¬ 
liam  Duke  foreclosed  against  eight 
farms,  Charles  S.  Whitney  against 
seventeen,  and  Myron  Duke  against 
seven.  In  a  few  years,  Mr.  White 
had  disposed  of  all  but  two  or  three 
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THE  OLD  KUSHAQUA,  famous  summer  hotel  built  in  1885  by  Colonel  Wal¬ 
ter  S.  Church,  on  the  Helderbergs  overlooking  Altamont,  as  it  appeared  up 
to  1925. 


of  these  and  the  remainder  eventually 
were  absorbed  by  the  county  for  un¬ 
paid  taxes. 

Of  the  unadjusted  leases  in  the  es¬ 
tate  at  the  time,  John  Hungerford 
who  had  been  principal  agent  for 
Church,  eventually  acquired  the  larg¬ 
est  number.  The  Steadman  family 
also  had  a  few  accepted  probably  for 
legal  work,  Geo.  L.  Steadman  having 
acted  as  attorney  for  the  executrix. 
Those  held  by  the  heirs  of  Geo.  L. 
Steadman,  today  are  dormant — no  ef¬ 
fort  being  made  to  collect  the  rents. 
Of  the  hundred  or  more  held  by  Mrs. 
Eckert,  daughter  of  John  Hungerford 
many  are  active,  and  the  equivalent 
of  the  ancient  feudal  dues  regularly 
paid.  On  the  others,  the  rent  is  daily 
accumulating.  Both  the  principal 
and  agent  of  this  group  of  leases  have 
shown  themselves  very  fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable  in  making  terms  for  the  re¬ 
lease  of  past  and  future  rents. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
such  a  release  is  as  necessary  today 
as  it  ever  was.  Every  court  has  sup¬ 
ported  the  legality  of  the  rents  and 
if  you  would  buy  property  or  accept 
a  mortgage  in  the  territory  of  old 
Rensselaerwyck,  it  is  well  to  have  a 
complete  and  thorough  search.  Mr. 
Albany  Co.  or  Mr.  Rensselaer  Co.,  are 
you  sure  the  property  you  consider 


yours  is  rent  free?  Rude  awakenings 
have  come  to  some  when  they  try  to 
sell  or  mortgage,  only  to  find  through 
carelessness  at  time  of  purchase,  they 
are  liable  for  years  of  accumulated 
rents.  Recently  a  young  man  seek¬ 
ing  a  Land  Bank  loan  found  that  there 
were  back  rents  of  $1,500 — more  than 
his  place  was  worth.  On  Settle’s 
Hill,  near  Altamont,  is  a  farm  for 
which  a  thousand  dollars  has  been 
offered.  A  small  mortgage  of  $250, 
is  outstanding  but  the  accumulated 
rents  amount  to  $819.  How  much 
will  the  owner  receive? 

Only  slightly,  in  these  articles,  have 
we  touched  upon  the  legal  aspects 
of  the  anti-rent  controversy.  We 
must  leave  it  for  the  interested  stu¬ 
dent  to  judge  whether  or  not  in  this 
commonwealth  the  Manorial  System 
should  have  been  allowed  to  perpet¬ 
uate  itself.  The  days  of  the  Calico 
Indian,  tar  and  feathers,  night  riders 
and  conch  shells  are  gone.  No  more 
are  court  calendars  crowded  with 
land  cases.  Public  interest  in  the 
Manorial  System  has  many  years  ago 
subsided,  but  because  the  system  is 
with  us  still  today  the  story  of  the 
anti-renter  and  the  Helderberg  Wars, 
becomes  more  than  mere  history.  It 
is  an  important  part  of  our  present 
day  knowledge. 
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CHAPTER  XLV 

THE  GLASS  HOUSE  ON  THE  HUNGERKILL 


“Place  once  renowned  for  furnaces 
that  threw 

Their  rolling,  volumes  to  the  amber 
skies, 

Where  reeking  glassmen  their  bright 
fabrics  blew 

’Neath  roofs  that  shamed  the  piny 
hills  for  size.” 

— Helderbergia. 

— O— 

Some  six  miles  west  of  Albany  on 
U.  S.  Route  20,  which  oldtimers  still 
call  the  “Western  Turnpike”,  lies  the 
little  village  of  Guilderland.  Day  and 
night,  transcontinental  busses,  freight 
vans  and  autos  whiz  through  at  top 
speed  scarcely  knowing  they  have 
passed  it.  Most  certainly  they  are 
unconscious  of  the  fact  that  but  a 
stone's  throw  off  the  highway  was  es¬ 
tablished  within  the  narrow  valley  of 
the  Hungerkill,  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  industries  of  the  young  republic. 

The  story  of  the  Glass  House  reads 
like  fiction.  Its  very  existence  might 
even  be  challenged  but  for  the  few 
documentary  references  and  the  occas¬ 
ional  unearthing  by  the  plough  of  ir 
regular  lumps  of  blue  and  amber  glass, 
discard  of  the  furnaces.  A  very  few 
museum  pieces,  which  we  will  discuss 
later  are  known  to  exist. 

Our  main  source  of  information  re¬ 
garding  this  glass  house  is  Joel 
MunselTs  “Adnals  of  Albany.” 
The  Albany  Glass  Works  were 
organized  at  Dowesburgh,  ten  miles 
from  Albany  in  what  is  now  Guilder- 
land  township.  This  was  undoubtedly 
the  same  location  where  its  succes¬ 
sors  ran  the  gamut  of  their  short  lives. 
Discrepancies  in  distance  are  due  to 
changing  lines  of  the  city  of  Albany. 
Here,  we  are  told,  a  Dutch  gentleman, 
John  DeNeufville,  a  former  resident  of 
Amsterdam.  Holland,  invested  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  former  wealth  in  hopes 
of  retrieving  his  fortune.  He  was  the 
negotiator  of  the  treaty  between  Hol¬ 
land  and  the  American  Congress  which 


produced  the  war  between  England 
and  Holland  in  1781,  thereby  assisting 
the  cause  of  American  independence, 
but  through  it  he  sacrificed  his  hered¬ 
itary  fortune  of  half  million  sterling. 
What  was  more  natural  than  that  he 
should  be  drawn  to  the  new  land  to  re¬ 
trieve  that  fortune  in  an  industry  in 
which  it  had  always  been  honorable 
for  a  gentleman  to  engage  and  one 
which  had  revived  the  waning  fortune 
of  many  a  nobleman  in  the  past. 

Recently,  at  our  request,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Van  Laer,  State  Archivist,  translated 
a  sketch  of  Jean  de  Neufville  from 
the  Dutch  biographical  work,  “Nieuw 
Nederlandsch  Biografisch  Woorden- 
boek,”  by  Molhuysen  and  Blok,  Vol.  8, 
p.  1211.  This  states  that  it  was  Leon¬ 
ard  de  Neufville,  son  of  Jean  (or  John) 
who  came  first  to  this  country  and 
opened  up  these  glass  works.  His 
father  on  arrival  at  Boston,  early  in 
1785,  came  to  Albany  to  assist  the  son. 
The  latter  is  said  by  the  Dutch  writer 
to  have  been  afflicted  several  times 
during  his  life  with  attacks  of  insanity. 

One  naturally  wonders  why  they 
chose  for  their  project  a  location  then 
almost  a  wilderness.  It  was  two  miles 
distant  from  the  highway  connecting 
Albany  and  Schenectady.  The  Great 
Western  Turnpike  would  not  be  built 
for  another  fourteen  years.  There  were 
however,  quantities  of  sand,  there  was 
water  power  from  the  Hungerkill, 
there  was  plenty  of  wood  for  the  fur¬ 
naces,  and,  as  we  have  seen  in  our  pre¬ 
vious  chapter  on  Frederick  Crounse 
the  Patriot,  considerable  potash,  used 
in  glass  making,  was  manufactured  in 
the  locality. 

The  Dowesburgh  Glass  Works  were 
probably  established  then,  in  1785.  De 
Neufville  wrote  under  date  of  Decem¬ 
ber  9,  1787  to  Colonel  Clement  Dibble 
of  Philadelphia  a  letter  which  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  New  York  State 
Library.  He  states  that  the  glass 
house  comes  very  well,  that  they  were 
able  to  sell  their  glass  at  retail  equai 
to  the  British  although  it  was  yet  ob¬ 
jected  to  on  account  of  its  local  char- 
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acter;  that  of  course  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months  exports  to  New  York  must 
be  discontinued,  while  navigation  on 
the  Hudson  was  closed,  but  that  their 
product  would  in  the  meantime  be  ac¬ 
cumulating  for  the  spring  trade. 

The  next  year,  however,  De  Neuf- 
ville  was  visited  by  Elkanah  Watson, 
who  had  corresponded  with  him  in  his 
days  of  affluence  and  “found  him  in 
solitary  seclusion  living  in  a  miserable 
log  cabin  furnished  with  a  single  deal 
table  and  two  common  arm  chairs,  des¬ 
titute  of  the  ordinary  comforts  of 
life.”  (Memories  of  Elkanah  Watson, 
p.  267).  It  is  hoped  when  a  trunkful 
of  Elkanah  Watson  papers  now  in  the 
State  Library  are  edited  there  may 
be  found  further  illuminating  reference 
to  the  De  Neufvilles  and  their  glass 
house. 

In  January  of  that  year  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  Dowesburgh  Glass  Manufactory 
(Leonard  De  Neufville,  Jan  Heefke 
and  Ferdinand  Walfahrt)  appealed  to 
the  patriotism  of  the  State  of  New 
York  to  sustain  their  establishment. 
They  said  the  state  was  annually 
drained  of  30,000  pounds  for  this  neces¬ 
sary  article  which  they  could  manu¬ 
facture  of  any  size  superior  to  the 
English  glass.  Their  petition  failed. 

That  same  year  a  monster  parade 
was  held  in  Albany  to  celebrate  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Every  organization  and  trade  was  rep¬ 
resented.  In  the  parade  were  glass 
makers,  dressed  in  green  carrying 
various  tools  and  implements  of  their 
profession  such  as  globes,  bottles  and 
other  specimens  of  their  manufactory. 
No  doubt  a  number  of  these  were 
from  the  Glass  House  on  the  Hunger- 
kill. 

Again  in  1789  Leonard  De  Neufville 
petitioned  the  legislature  and  on 
March  3rd  of  that  year  both  houses 
passed  a  resolution  granting  a  loan 
of  1,500  pounds  to  enable  him  to 
carry  on  the  glass  works.  In  spite 
of  this  subsidy,  sometime  prior  to 
1793,  the  De  Neufvilles  became  thoi- 
oughly  disillusioned  of  ever  recover¬ 
ing  fortune  in  the  wilderness  of  West 
Manor.  Perhaps  the  son’s  mental  con¬ 
dition  was  partly  responsible  for  their 
decision  to  quit.  It  is  unknown  wheth¬ 
er  they  abandoned  the  works  or  sold 
out  their  interests.  However,  from  this 
same  Dutch  reference,  we  learn  that 


Jean  de  Neufville  died  in  Albany  in 
1796,  that  he  left  his  widow  destitute, 
that  repeated  attempts  to  secure  a 
congressional  grant  for  her  in  appreci¬ 
ation  of  her  husband’s  services  to  the 
Colonies  failed,  and  that  it  was  only 
through  the  efforts  of  Alexander  Ham 
ilton,  who  interceded  for  her,  that  she 
was  finally  given  a  grant  by  our  gov¬ 
ernment  of  $3,000.  The  arguments 
before  the  House  on  this  memorial 
are  given  fully  in  Annals  of  Congress, 
Vol.  6.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
final  passage  of  the  bill  was  en¬ 
gineered  by  James  Madison,  later 
President  of  the  United  States. 

When  the  next  petition  for  state 
aid  of  the  Glass  House  appears  in  1793 
the  firm  name  is  McClallen,  McGregor 
and  company.  James  Caldwell  and 
Christopher  Batterman  constituted  the 
company.  The  former  was  also  pro¬ 
prietor  of  extensive  manufacturing 
works  one  mile  north  of  Albany  where 
tobacco,  mustard,  starch,  cocoa  mills 
were  turned  by  water;  the  latter  was 
the  ancester  of  the  Battermans  so 
prominent  in  the  life  of  Guilderland 
for  the  century  following.  He  had 
come  as  a  young  man  from  Boston 
where  he  studied  architecture,  was  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  construction  of  Cald¬ 
well’s  mills  at  North  Albany  and  then 
moved  to  the  Glass  House  “where  he 
resided  during  his  life  and  left  a  large 
and  valuable  estate.” 

The  state  heard  the  appeal  of  the 
new  company  and  granted  a  loan  of 
3,000  pounds  for  eight  years,  three 
without  interest  and  five  years  at  5 
per  cent.  The  new  company  offered 
a  reward  of  $50  for  the  discovery  of 
a  bank  of  sand  suitable  for  their  use 
within  ten  miles  of  their  glass  house. 

Two  years  later  in  1795  the  French 
nobleman,  Duke  de  La  Rochefoucault- 
Laincourt  touring  the  United  States 
on  a  journey  of  investigation  wrote: 
“Some  manufactures  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  a  small  distance  from  this 
town  (Albany)  among  which  is  a  glass 
house  in  which  both  window  glass  and 
bottles  are  made.  The  former  is  pretty 
smooth  and  the  manufactory  is  car¬ 
ried  on  with  much  activity.” 

In  the  previous  December  the  Al¬ 
bany  Gazette  mentioned  that  “this  val¬ 
uable  establishment  (the  Glass  House) 
has  met  with  obstacles  for  two  months 
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partly  owing  to  bad  materials.”  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  the  fragments  we  find 
today  at  the  rear  of  Bohl’s  Garage  are 
from  the  discard  of  this  output.  Twice 
during  1795  the  firm  is  re-organized, 
first  as  McGregor  and  company  witn 
Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer,  Elkanah 
Watson,  Robert  McGregor  and  Thom¬ 
as  and  Samuel  Mather,  directors,  sec¬ 
ond  with  the  name  of  Thomas  Mather 
and  company  having  as  directors  Jer¬ 
emiah  Van  Rensselaer,  John  Sanders, 
Abraham  Ten  Eyck,  Elkanah  Watson 
Frederick  A.  De  Zeng,  K.  K.  Van  Rens¬ 
selaer,  Thomas  Mather,  Douw  Fonda, 
Walter  Cockran,  and  Samuel  Mather. 
In  1796  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  Albany 
Glass  factory.  About  this  time  they 
conceived  the  project  of  consolidating 
their  establishment  into  a  permanent 
manufacturing  town  under  the  name 
of  Hamilton.  Materials  were  collect¬ 
ed  for  buliding  an  octagon  church  anu 
school  house  combined.  The  ground 
was  laid  out  into  streets  and  house 
lots.  The  legislature  exempted  the 
company  and  their  workmen  from  all 
taxation  for  five  years  as  a  mode  of 
encouragement. 

The  name  of  Hamilton  was  given 
in  honor  of  the  great  patron  of  Amer¬ 
ican  manufactures,  the  first  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Alexander  Hamilton. 
In  “Personal  Memoirs  of  Henry  R. 
Schoolcraft”  who  was  born  there  in 
1793,  it  is  stated:  “Here  during  the 
official  term  of  Gen.  Hamilton,  whose 
name  the  village  bears,  capitalists  of 
Albany  planted  a  manufacturing  vill¬ 
age.”  From  time  to  time  articles  have 
appeared  declaring  that  Hamilton  him¬ 
self  surveyed  the  land  and  plotted  out 
the  town.  In  fact  many  residents  of 
this  village  have  believed  the  story 
and  handed  it  down  to  their  children. 
It  all  comes  from  the  one  and  only 
source,  a  flowery  reminiscence  in 
Spafford’s  Gazeteer  of  1824  where  the 
writer  says:  “Dost  thou  remember  the 
late  General  Hamilton  and  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  which  he  used  to  be  in  the 
days  of  his  glory  and  renown,  the 
chief  star,  the  sun  of  a  little  world? 
It  was  he  who  planned  our  village 
and  the  glass  works  and  gave  them 
being  while  yet  we  imported  all  our 
ideas  of  manufacture  as  we  did  our 
glass.  He  was  a  great  man — great 
among  the  greatest,  and  while  I  think 
how  he  appeared  among  us,  an  host  in 


himself,  and  how  that  sun  was  torn 
from  the  firmament  with  the  train  of 
events  that  have  followed,  I  wonder 
at  the  rapidity  of  events  and  the 
march  of  time  and  I  must  and  will  be 
sad.”  A  contemporary  opinion  of  the 
value  of  Spafford’s  Gazeteer  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  writer  in  1822  when  he 
says:  “It  is  wholly  unworthy  of  public 
patronage.” 

As  definite  and  detailed  as  the  ref¬ 
erences  are  in  the  Annals  of  Albany, 
not  a  mention  is  made  of  a  single 
connection  of  Hamilton  with  any  of 
the  companies,  either  as  proprietor, 
director  or  stock  holder.  In  no  his¬ 
tory  of  his  life  or  collections  of  his 
letters  is  there  any  reference  to  any 
interest  in  the  settlement  of  Hamil¬ 
ton.  Washington’s  mantle  of  surveyor 
must  needs  fall  on  the  great  Federal¬ 
ist  too.  At  the  time  of  this  establish¬ 
ment,  Hamilton  had  weightier  matters 
to  engage  him  than  personally  running 
a  chain  through  the  wilderness  even 
if  he  understood  surveying.  Indeed  we 
should  like  the  story  to  be  true.  It 
would  add  immensely  to  the  romance 
of  our  Glass  House,  but  until  more 
evidence  is  produced  than  that  already 
mentioned  such  a  claim  is  certainly 
unwarranted. 

In  1797  the  firm  became  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  Manufacturing  Society  with  Jere¬ 
miah  Van  Rensselaer,  John  Sanders, 
Abraham  Staats  and  Thomas  Mather 
as  directors  and  entered  into  a  period 
of  successful  operation.  There  is  now 
mention  of  two  glass  houses,  three 
large  furnaces,  a  sawmill,  a  pounding 
mill,  a  cross-cut  mill,  and  a  record  of 
20,000  feet  of  window  glass  produced 
every  month  besides  bottles.  Thir¬ 
teen  glass  blowers  were  employed. 
Kelp,  a  seaweed  was  used  in  place  of 
pearl  ash  and  contemporary  writers 
speak  of  the  works  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  all  private  enterprises 
in  the  country  as  to  output  and  also 
as  to  quality  of  product.  In  1802 
Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer  selected 
Lawrence  Schoolcraft  as  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  works,  which  “he  conducted 
with  high  reputation.”  Here  he  taught 
his  son,  Henry  Rowe  Schoolcraft,  the 
art  of  glass  making,  in  which  both 
father  and  son  were  soon  to  become 
national  figures. 

By  1813  the  output  had  grown  to 
500,000  feet  of  window  glass  per  year. 
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The  village  of  Hamilton  contained  56 
houses  occupied  by  laborers  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  glass  works.  But  eleven 
years  later  a  gazetteer  says:  “The 
village  of  Hamilton  formerly  the  seat 
of  an  extensive  manufactory  of  glass 
is  on  the  Western  Turnpike,  8  miles 
west  of  Albany.  It  has  some  inns, 
stores  and  a  small  number  of  houses 
though  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  vil¬ 
lage.”  How  quickly  its  glory  faded! 
According  to  Munsell  the  heavily 
wooded  acres  of  the  area  had  become 
exhausted  by  1815  and  for  want  of 
fuel  they  permanently  suspended  oper¬ 
ations.  The  locality  later  became 
Hamiltonville,  and  finally  Guilderland. 

Specimens  of  window  glass  from 
this  ancient  factory  may  be  seen  in 
several  Guilderland  houses  today,  not¬ 
ably  the  Case  Homestead.  Recently 
the  writer  picked  up  on  the  site  of  the 
works  a  grate  of  the  old  furnace  with 
glass  fused  about  it,  pieces  of  broken 
crucibles  and  many  particles  of  glass 
where  they  have  lain  at  least  120 
years.  As  to  its  flasks  or  bottles,  we 
know  that  one  lone  specimen  is  on 
exhibit  in  the  State  Museum  at  Albany. 


It  might  be  described  aqua-marine  in 
color,  half  pint  capacity,  and  bears  the 
words  in  one  surface,  “Albany  Glass 
Works,  N.  Y.”  On  the  reverse  is  what 
is  said  to  be  either  Washington  or 
Hamilton  in  uniform.  A  duplicate  or 
this  flask  is  to  be  found  in  the  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Museum  at  Rochester. 

The  late  Dr.  E.  A.  Barber,  in  his 
book  on  American  Glassware  (1900) 
described  a  third  specimen  as  follows: 
“No.  48,  Washington  (?)  bust  sur¬ 
rounded  by  inscription,  ‘Albany  Glass 
Works,  Albany,  N.  Y.’  Reverse,  A  full 
rigged  ship.  Sloping  collar  or  cap 
at  top  and  hollow  base.” 

Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  specimens 
portrayed  in  the  recent  edition  of  N. 
Hudson  Moore’s  comprehensive  work, 
called,  “Old  Glass,  European  and 
American.”  Photographs  of  two  are 
given.  One  of  the  flasks  is  described 
as  light  blue;  the  other  as  amber. 
The  figure  is  claimed  to  be  George 
Washington  in  uniform.  Reverse  a  full 
rigged  ship.  The  wording  is  the  same 
as  that  described  by  Dr.  Barber. 
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Very  soon  after  our  chapter  on 
the  Guilderland  Glass  House  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Enterprise,  an  article 
was  published  in  July  (1936)  issue  of 
“Antiques,”  on  the  Albany  Glass 
Works.  The  author  is  Harry  Hall 
White  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  an  auth¬ 
ority  on  old  glass.  The  story  had  its 
origin  in  the  recent  discovery  of  val¬ 
uable  manuscripts  now  owned  '  by 
Forest  H.  Sweet  of  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan,  dealer  in  rare  documents. 
“These  manuscripts,”  says  Mr.  White 
“comprise  the  original  agreement  be¬ 
tween  Leonard  de  Neufville  and  his 
partners  together  with  various  letters 
addressed  to  De  Neufville,  some  af¬ 
fording  fresh  information  regarding 
the  company’s  product,  others  reveal¬ 
ing  the  manifold  financial  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  enterprise.  Their 
pages  contain  many  references  to 
persons  at  the  time  prominent  in  Al¬ 
bany.” 

“From  the  transactions  discussed  in 
the  correspondence  it  appears  that 
of  De  Neufville’s  two  partners  Heefke 
was  the  business  agent  while  Wal- 
fahrt  was  the  works  manager  with 
one  Molter  as  works  superintendent.” 

“Products.  I  am  not  deeply  concern¬ 
ed  regarding  the  actual  articles  of 
glass  made  at  the  Dowesborough 
Glass  House.  The  period  of  its  opera¬ 
tion  is  so  remote  and  was  of  such 
short  duration  that  specimens  of  its 
product  would  now  be  quite  imposs¬ 
ible  to  identify.  Nevertheless  as  an 
illustration  of  a  post-Revolutionary 
attempt,  the  intended  product,  at 
least,  is  of  importance  to  the  student.” 

“We  are  fortunate  in  having  defin¬ 
ite  information  regarding  the  nation¬ 
ality  of  the  workmen  employed.  Sel¬ 
dom  was  there  a  successful  or  unsuc¬ 
cessful  early  American  glass  house 
without  German  superintendence.  Sc 
we  find,  a  Wialfahrt  and  a  Molter  in 
charge  of  the  Albany  works,  and  the 
sending  of  an  agent  to  Germany  to  as¬ 
semble  workmen.” 


“Window  glass  was  an  important 
part  of  the  factory  output.  Two  sizes 
are  mentioned  in  the  letters:  6x8  and 
7x9  inches.  Also  the  price  is  quoted, 
in  terms  of  exchange  for  salt  meat 
for  the  workmen  at  the  glass  house: 
£5  per  box  in  even  trade  for 
a  barrel  of  pork  approximately  220 
pounds  in  weight.  A  box  of  glass 
was  considered  to  represent  fifty 
square  feet,  or  one  hundred  and  fif¬ 
ty  lights  of  the  6x8  inch  size,  whereas 
in  the  7x9  inch  size,  a  box  accommo¬ 
dated  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
lights.” 

“Snuff  bottles  and  demijohns?  In 
whose  collection  to-day  exists  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  t'he  shipment  taken  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Crannal  in  his  sloop  down  the 
Hudson  river  to  New  York?  Some 
few  must  have  survived.” 

“The  statement  regarding  the  cov¬ 
ering  of  demijohns  with  Indian  bas¬ 
ketry  surely  gives  us  a  new  view  or 
one  phase  of  glass  house  activity. 
Hitherto  I  have  pictured  such  basket 
work  as  being  performed  by  women 
and  children.  Albany’s  employment 
of  Indians  lends  charm  to  an  other¬ 
wise  disturbing  picture  of  the  fac¬ 
tory’s  career.  Every  collector  will 
wonder  who  was  Thomas  Burling, 
where  he  lived  and  what  became  of 
the  ‘pocket  bottles’  that  he  ordered 
from  Dowesborough.” 

“Besides  the  glass  articles  named 
in  the  records  we  may  logically  as¬ 
sume  the  making  of  other  utilitarian 
pieces  so  much  in  demand  in  a  primi¬ 
tive  community:  decanters,  glasses, 
goblets,  pitchers  and  bowls.” 

Then  Mr.  White  gives  the  chronicle 
of  the  Albany  Glass  Works  as  glean¬ 
ed  from  the  Sweet  manuscripts  and 
other  sources.  The  “other  sources” 
we  will  omit  as  they  have  all  been 
covered  in  our  own  previous  articles. 
From  the  Sweet  manuscripts  let  us 
select  a  few  of  the  outstanding  ones 
that  add  materially  to  our  knowledge. 
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“1785,  May  12.  Articles  of  agree¬ 
ment  between  three  partners,  De 
Neufviile,  Walfahrt  and  Heefke.  Heef- 
ke  to  be  advanced  credit  of  1,400 
Dutch  guilders  to  visit  Germany  and 
bring  back  24  or  25  workmen.” 

“1788.  December  8.  Wm.  Davis  of 
Lansingburgh  offers  15  to  20  bbls.  of 
fish  in  payment  for  window  glass.” 

“1788.  December  21.  Wm.  Davis 
sends  pork  and  beef  to  Albany  agent, 
Wm.  John  Van  Shaik  in  payment  for 
window  glass.” 

“1789.  Jan.  7.  Robert  Gilchrist 
writes  from  New  York  to  De  Neuf¬ 
viile  at  Albany  regarding  a  contract 
with  Robertson,  New  York  merchant, 
for  75  boxes  of  window  glass.” 

“1789.  April  17,  Jno.  G.  Van  Schaick 
sends  bottles,  snuff  bottles,  demi¬ 
johns  and  jars  to  J.  Heefke  in  New 
York.” 

“1789.  Sept.  26.  Letter  from  manag¬ 
er  Walfahrt  to  De  Neufviile  regard¬ 
ing  glass  house  affairs  and  the  poor 
condition  of  the  finances:  mentions 
pocket  bottles.” 

“1789.  October.  John  McMillen 
writes  from  Albany  to  De  Neufviile 
at  New  York  regarding  on  unpaid  ac¬ 
count,  also  advising  that  Walfahrt 
was  taken  under  a  writ  and  lodged  in 
the  Town  House.” 

“1790.  Feb.  15.  Abraham  Wemple 
writing  from  Normans  Kill  asks  D~ 
Neufviile  for  restraining  order  on 
superintendent  Molter  to  recover  cer¬ 
tain  glass  house  tools  and  materials.” 

“The  somewhat  voluminous  corres¬ 
pondence  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Sweet  is  too  long  to  be  printed  here 
in  full  but  the  temptation  to  quote 
one  or  two  passages  is  irresistible.” 

“Letters  from  John  G.  Van  Schaick 
to  Leonard  de  Neufviile,  Albany,  Apr. 
17,  1789 — ‘I  have  shipt  the  Glass  per 
Capt.  N.  Crannal  to  Messrs.  Kips  & 
on  board  of  the  former  &  Capt.  Go. 
W.  V.  DnBergh  the  Bottles,  Deme- 
jons  &  Jars  with  3  boxes  to  Mr.  Heef¬ 
ke.  The  Snuff  Bottles  if  ready  will  be 
sent  this  Trip  per  Capt.  Moore.  I  wait 
for  the  packer  from  the  Glass  House. 
Demejons  done,  abt.  80.  Next  week 
the  Indian  goes  down  to  matt  (prob¬ 
ably  to  weave  basketry) .... 


“P.  S.  inclose  is  acct.  of  Delivery 
please  to  favour  Glass  House  with— 

I  have  sent  a  box  snuff  bottles  Contg. 
92  doz.  per  Capt.  Cranl.  To  Mr.  Gray 
the  uncommon  size  of  the  Box  made 
me  avail  the  opportunity.  20th  Gern. 
Toohigh  Indian  takes  passage  with 
this  sloop.  21st  I  have  sent  down  tu 
J.  Heefke  abt.  120  Demejons  or  more. 

I  have  desired  him  to  pay  15  pounds 
for  my  acct.  to  H.  J.  &  J.  H.  Kip  ad¬ 
vanced.  The  Indians  Continue  this 
day  yet  Basketing  tomorrow  are  go¬ 
ing  away.  Mr.  Walfahrt  told  me  yes¬ 
terday  that  three  pots  were  broke  last 
week.” 

From  Fredinand  Walfahrt  to  De 
De  Neufviile  from  Dowesborough, 
Sept.  26,  1789: 

“I  am  fully  Convinced  that  all  oui 
people  Never  Shewed  more  Industry 
or  were  More  United  heretofore  than 
at  this  Time  when  gradual  pay  Sweet¬ 
ens  their  Labor — I  myself  Could  re¬ 
joice  at  it  if  not  dayly  troubled  with 
the  Law  Suits — 5  Suits  or  rather  Sum- 
ons  are  expired  in  3  days  hence  & 
no  Money  to  face  the  Dreaded  Con 
stables — on  the  23  instant  our  Ox 
Cart  was  Sold  at  Our  Door  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  Wheels  thereof — at  £3: 
14:0  what  Chance  may  pick  Out 
next  week  time  will  Shew — this  my 
dear  Sir  is  the  Situation  at  present. 

“Your  plan  of  saving  money  letting 
several  hand  go  especially  Mr.  Turek 
will  do  but  as  we  must  keep  a  Cop¬ 
per  Acct.  with  every  body,  especialy 
Concerning  the  Old  Debts  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  1  man  to  Manage  all.  Heef¬ 
ke  I  should  be  Glad  to  see  here  but  in 
the  Capacity  of  Materialist  I  fear 
would  disjoin  what  Molter  with  great 
Difficulty  united  &  would  Counter¬ 
act  that  Zeal  what  so  openly  flatters 
our  wishes . . . .  ” 

“From  John  Me  Millen  to  Leonard 
de  Neufviile  Esqr.,  care  of  Mr.  Me 
Gill,  New  York,  dated  at  Albany,  Octo¬ 
ber  1789. 

“In  consequence  of  your  not  fulfill¬ 
ing  your  engagements  to  us  Mr.  Me 
Gill  goes  to  call  on  you  in  person. 
What  you  done  to  Gen’l  Malcom  I 
am  yet  a  stranger  to;  but  one  thing 
is  certain  that  if  you  do  not  immedi¬ 
ately  pay  the  Bearer  the  full  amount 
of  the  Bill  in  the  hands  of  Gen’l  Mai- 
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com — You  must  prepare  for  another 
lodging. ..  .We  have  hitherto  Supplied 
the  works  with  provisions  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount;  but  am  now  deter¬ 
mined  to  stop.  Mr.  Walfahrt  was  last 
evening  taken  with  a  Writ  and  put 
in  the  Town  House.  You  must  expect 
similar  consequences  without  delay 
unless  make  pay’t.” 

Mr.  White  has  done  a  fine  piece  of 
work  in  recording  and  interpreting 
these  newly  discovered  manuscripts 
dealing  with  our  Glass  House.  A  copy 
of  July  magazine  “Antiques”  should  be 
secured  by  all  interested  parties  and 
his  article  read  in  full.  He  was  how¬ 
ever  handicapped  by  his  unfamiliarity 
with  our  local  history  and  a  number 
of  important  facts  we  have  unearth¬ 
ed  in  our  research. 

Let  us  make  a  few  brief  comments 
on  some  of  the  foregoing  documents. 

1.  The  date  of  organization  of  the 
first  works  at  what  is  now  Guilder- 
land  is  definitely  established  —  May 
12,  1785.  A  state  historical  marker  at 
Guilderland  bearing  the  date  1792 
should  be  immediately  replaced. 

2.  Lawrence  Schoolcraft  who  made 
glass  house  history  later,  had  not  at¬ 
tained  superintendency  during  this 
first  company  though  he  probably 
learned  his  trade  with  them. 

3.  No  mention  is  made  in  this 
correspondence  quoted  by  Mr.  White 
concerning  Jan  De  Neufville,  the  fa¬ 
ther,  but  documentary  proof  has  been 
already  presented  that  he  was  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  keeping  the  concern 
going  as  long  as  it  did.  The  worry 
over  the  financial  condition  hastened 
his  death  as  his  wife  stated  in  her 
petition  for  a  grant  from  Congress. 
The  failure  of  the  project  had  prob¬ 
ably  much  to  do  with  the  mental  con¬ 
dition  of  Leonard,  the  son,  as  set 
forth  by  the  Dutch  biographer  quoted 
in  our  articles. 

4.  Products.  In  addition  to  the 
flasks  or  “pocket  bottles”  known  to 
exist  we  have  definitely  determined 
that  the  window  glass  of  several 
Guilderland  houses  are  the  output  of 
this  Glass  House.  One  of  these  is  the 
“Case  Homestead.”  We  have  recently 
picked  up  on  the  site  of  the  works, 
small  pieces  of  window  glass.  At  the 


same  time  pieces  of  a  melting  pot 
or  crucible  were  found.  The  breaking 
of  three  in  one  week  as  shown  in 
these  letters  was  a  real  catastrophe. 
Mr.  Wm.  Me  Gill  of  Guilderland  has 
a  piece  of  the  furnace  grate  which 
at  the  time  found  had  glass  fused 
about  it — evidence  of  another  broken 
crucible. 

5.  The  picture  of  the  Indians  weav¬ 
ing  basketry  about  the  demijohns  was 
indeed  charming  and  we  used  the 
facts  extensively  on  our  float  depict¬ 
ing  the  Glass  House  of  the  De  Neuf- 
villes  in  the  Charter  Celebration 
parade  held  recently  in  Albany. 

6.  All  this  correspondence  should 
be  purchased  by  the  State  Library  as 
intensely  valuable  to  the  economic 
history  of  this  State,  but  none  of  the 
letters  are  more  interesting  to  us 
locally  than  that  of  Feb.  15,  1790 
written  by  Abraham  Wemple — the  old 
Colonel  of  all  the  Schenectady  troops 
in  the  Revolution — Elder  of  our  Dutch 
Church  whose  farm  now  is  beneath 
the  Watervliet  Reservoir. 

Letter  from  Harry  Hall  White  to 
A.  B.  Gregg: 

Detroit,  7-12-36. 

“My  dear  Mr.  Gregg: — 

Have  read  your  letter  of  the  28th 
of  June  with  a  great  deal  of  inter¬ 
est.  It  only  goes  to  bear  out  what 
I  have  contended  for  years;  that  no 
amount  of  research  will  completely 
exhaust  an  historical  subject. 

I  am  very  thankful  that  you  ap¬ 
prove  of  what  little  I  have  done  and 
that  some  of  the  facts  from  the  old 
documents  will  be  useful  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  float  you  are  to  build.  If  a 
photograph  is  taken  of  the  float  win 
you  kindly  secure  a  copy  for  which  I 
will  gladly  remit. 

The  manuscripts  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Sweet.  I  am  writing 
to  him  regarding  your  letter.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  he  will  allow  you 
full  use  of  them.  At  any  rate  you 
are  at  liberty  to  quote  anything  of 
mine  or  of  the  Magazine  Antiques  by 
simply  acknowledging  the  source 
Mr.  Sweet  is  a  dealer  in  historical 
material  of  this  sort  and  I  am  sure 


Float  of  the  Town  of  Guilderland  in  the  Dongan  Charter  Parade,  in  Albany,  July  1936,  depicting  the  first 
glass  factory  and  cabin  of  Jan  De  Neufville,  on  the  Hungerkill.  (Photo  by  Richard  Kirk). 
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that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  sell 
them  to  the  State,  where,  of  course 
they  should  be. 

Some  of  the  details  of  the  life  of 
Henry  Rowe  Schoolcraft  that  you 
have  will  be  of  great  value  to  me. 
I  have  in  preparation  a  story  of  his 
life  as  a  glass  maker.  Will  these 
details  be  included  in  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  book  on  the  West  Manor  of  Rens- 
selaerwyck? 

I  have  unearthed  quite  a  volume  of 
correspondence  that  occurred  between 
Lawrence  Schoolcraft  and  his  son 
Henry  containing  many  interesting 
facts  regarding  the  early  glass  mak¬ 
ing  in  New  York  State.  This  is  the 
basis  of  my  story.  Henry  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  industry  at  Cheshire, 
Mass.;  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  Lake  Dunmore, 
Vt.,  and  Keene,  N.  H.,  in  the  order 
named. 


But  you  are  only  interested  in  the 
father  as  he  is  the  only  one  who  made 
glass  at  Guilderland,  unless,  of 
course,  Henry  when  he  was  serving 
his  apprenticeship.  Lawrence  wao 
evidently  a  very  romantic  figure,  a 
soldier,  patriot  and  industrialist.  I 
have  made  some  mention  of  him  in 
connection  with  the  glass  house  he 
helped  establish  in  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  in 
1S09,  in  a  story  in  Antiques  Magazine 
about  that  glass  house  around  1926,  I 
think . 

You  will  please  feel  free  to  usu 
whatever  you  may  that  I  have  writ¬ 
ten;  an  acknowledgment  is  all  I  ask. 
When  your  work  is  finished  I  shall  be 
very  grateful  to  have  a  copy. 

Sincerely, 

H.  H.  White.” 
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“Hills,  groves  and  streams,  that  bound 
my  native  land, 

Ye  court  the  pleasing  homage  of  my 
hand 

And,  like  a  dream  of  paradise  and 
light, 

Fill  all  my  soul  with  rapture  as  I 
write. 

.Heights  far  more  lofty,  streams  im¬ 
mensely  long, 

Deep  in  the  west,  invite  a  nobler  song; 
But  ah,  to  me,  more  sweet  the  scenes 
expand 

Where  Norma’s  cliffs,  and  Helder’s 
ramparts  stand.” 

— Iosco,  or  the  Vale  of 
Norma  —  Schoolcraft. 

— O— 

The  list  of  outstanding  men,  sons 
of  ‘Old  Hellebergh,’  whose  careers  we 
have  chronicled,  is  by  no  means  small. 
The  subject  of  this  article  is  perhaps 
least  known  to  the  people  of  our 
area  to-day,  yet  there  has  never  been 
in  the  long  category  of  soldiers,  pa¬ 
triots,  statesmen,  manufacturers,  ed¬ 
ucators,  and  jurists,  born  and  reared 
in  sight  of  the  “Clear  Mountain,”  one 
who  has  covered  himself  with  more 
fame  than  the  pioneer  glass  manufac¬ 
turer,  mineralogist  and  renowned  eth¬ 
nologist,  Henry  Rowe  Schoolcraft. 

His  father,  Lawrence  Schoolcraft, 
born  here  in  1760,  was  the  grandson 
of  James  Calcraft  who  came  from 
England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
and  settled  here  as  a  surveyor,  and 
in  later  life  was  a  teacher,  adopting 
the  name  of  Schoolcraft  in  place  of 
his  original  family  name.  Lawrence 
served  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
as  a  private  in  our  local  company, 
the  3rd  Regiment  of  Albany  county, 
and  as  a  Colonel  in  the  War  of  1812. 
He  learned  glass  manufacture  at  the 
Guilderland  Glass  Works  probably 
under  the  unfortunate  De  Neufvilles 
and  became  superintendent  of  the 
same  works  in  1802.  The  records 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  church  of  the 


Helderberg  show  his  active  interest 
in  that  organization  both  as  deacon 
and  elder.  He  assisted  in  calling  their 
first  regular  pastor  and  in  the  erect¬ 
ion  of  the  “Red  Church”  to  replace 
the  log  “prayer  house”  that  had  serv¬ 
ed  since  1750.  The  preaching  as  well 
as  all  church  records,  was  then  main¬ 
tained  in  the  Dutch  language.  Through 
the  seating  diagram  and  list  of  “slip” 
owners  we  know  just  where  Law¬ 
rence  sat  in  the  “West  Men’s  Seats” 
while  Margarat  Rou  (Row)  (Rowe) 
his  wife,  occupied  No.  1  in  “South 
West  Weomans’  Block.” 

The  baptisms  of  their  various  chil¬ 
dren  are  recorded,  among  them  being 
the  following: — 

“Onderen  (Parents)  Lourens 

Schoelcraft,  Margaret  Rou. 

“Kinder  (Child)  Hendrick. 

“Tyd  van  Geboorte  (time  of  birth; 
Maart  28,  1793. 

“Getuygen  (Witnesses,  Sponsors) 

Hendrick  Apple,  Eva  Wagenaar.” 

Thus  was  christened  the  boy,  Hen¬ 
drik,  probably  in  honor  of  his  spon¬ 
sor,  “fellow  patriot”  in  arms  with  the 
father  and  proprietor  of  the  Tavern 
hard  by  the  church  in  which  the  first 
town  meeting  would  be  held  ten 
years  later. 

In  the  village  of  Hamilton,  now 
Guilderland,  the  boy  spent  his  child¬ 
hood  and  youth.  He  was  arduous  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  attract¬ 
ed  the  notice  of  Lt.  Gov.  Jeremiah  Van 
Rensselaer,  a  director  in  the  Glass 
Works,  who  took  steps  to  have  him 
placed  with  a  master.  Having  finish¬ 
ed  his  primary  studies,  he  prepared 
under  an  improved  instructor,  to  en¬ 
ter  Union  College.  Later  while  man¬ 
aging  a  glass  factory  at  Lake  Dun- 
more,  Vt.,  he  carried  on  his  studies, 
“ex  academia,”  with  Middlebury  Col¬ 
lege.  Here  he  specialized  in  miner¬ 
alogy,  adding  chemistry,  natural  phil- 
osphy  and  medicine.  He  taught  him¬ 
self  Hebrew  and  German  with  the  aid 
only  of  grammars  and  lexicons,  and 
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with  the  assistance  of  instructors,  the 
reading  of  French. 

Having  worked  with  his  father  in 
the  glass  factory  at  Hamilton  village, 
he  was  able  to  assist  him  as  early  as 
1810,  in  organizing  the  new  glass 
works  that  were  extending  all  over 
the  country  like  wildfire.  “Law¬ 
rence,”  says  Harry  Hall  White,  “help¬ 
ed  establish  one  at  Vernon,  N.  Y.  in 
1809,  and  the  boy  was  connected  with 
the  industry  at  Cheshire,  Mass.;  Gen¬ 
eva,  N.  Y. ;  Lake  Dunmore,  Vermont, 
and  then  both  father  and  son  went  to 
Keene,  N.  H.  in  1814,  which  markea 
the  time  of  the  permanent  closing  of 
the  Guilderland  works.”  At  Keene 
they  assisted  in  establishing  two 
works  that  became  renowned.  Corres¬ 
pondence  between  father  and  son 
containing  many  interesting  facts  re¬ 
garding  the  early  glass  making  in 
New  York  state  has  been  unearthed 
by  Harry  Hall  White  and  will  form 
the  basis  of  a  book  on  the  School- 
crafts.  We  await  this  with  eagerness 
for  the  further  light  it  will  cast  on 
these  remarkable  men. 

But  suddenly  Henry  deserted  his 
glass  house  interests  and  began  a 
treatise  on  the  subject  entitled 
“Vitreology”  the  first  part  of  which 
was  published  (Utica  1817).  In  1817- 
’18  he  traveled  in  Missouri  and  Ar¬ 
kansas  and  returned  with  a  large 
collection  of  geological  and  mineral- 
ogical  specimens.  In  1820  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  geologist  to  General  Lewis 
Cass’s  exploring  expedition  to  Lake 
Superior  and  the  head-waters  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  He  was  secretary  of 
a  commission  to  treat  with  the 
Indians  at  Chicago,  and  after  a  jour¬ 
ney  through  Illinois  and  along  Wab¬ 
ash  and  Miami  rivers,  was  in  1822  ap¬ 
pointed  Indian  agent  for  tribes  of  the 
lake  region,  establishing  himself  at 
Sault  Sainte  Marie,  and  afterward  at 
Mackinaw,  where  in  1823  he  married 
Jane  Johnston,  grandaughter  of 
Waboojeeg,  a  noted  Ojibway  chief, 
who  had  received  her  education  in 
Europe.  In  1828  he  founded  the  Mich¬ 
igan  historical  society  and  in  1831 
the  Algic  society.  From  1828  till  1832 
he  was  a  member  of  the  territorial 
legislature  of  Michigan.  In  1832  he 
led  a  government  expedition  which 
followed  the  Mississippi  river  up  to 
its  source  in  Itasca  Lake.  In  1836  he 
negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  Indians 


on  the  upper  lakes  for  the  cession  to 
the  United  States  of  16,000,000  acres 
of  their  lands.  He  was  then  appointed 
acting  superintendent  of  Indian  af¬ 
fairs,  and  in  1839  chief  disbursing 
agent  for  the  northern  department. 
On  his  return  from  Europe  in  1842 
he  made  a  tour  through  western  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Ohio  and  Canada.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  New  York  legislature 
in  1845,  a  commissioner  to  take  the 
census  of  Indians  in  the  state  anu 
collect  information  concerning  the 
Six  Nations.  After  the  performance 
of  this  task,  Congress  authorized  him 
in  1847  to  obtain  through  the  Indian 
bureau  reports  relating  to  all  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  country  and  to 
collate  and  edit  the  information.  In 
this  work,  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Through  his  influence  many 
laws  were  enacted  for  the  benefit  and 
protection  of  the  Indians.  Numerous 
scientific  societies  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe  elected  him  to 
membership,  and  the  University  or 
Geneva  gave  him  the  degree  of  L.  L 
D.  in  1846.  He  was  the  author  of 
numerous  poems,  lectures  and  re¬ 
ports  on  Indian  subjects,  besides 
thirty-one  larger  works.  Two  of  his 
lectures  before  the  Algic  society  a; 
Detroit  on  the  “Grammatical  Con¬ 
struction  of  the  Indian  Languages’ 
were  translated  into  French  and  gain¬ 
ed  for  their  author  a  gold  medal 
from  the  French  Institute.  His  publi¬ 
cations  include:  “A  View  of  the  Lead 
Mines  of  Missouri  including  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Mineralogy  and  Geology 
of  Missouri  and  Arkansas”  (New 
York  1819) ;  a  poem  called  “Trans- 
allegania,  or  the  Groans  of  Missouri” 
(1820);  “Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the 
Interior  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas” 
(1820) ;  “Travels  from  Detroit  to  thtr 
sources  of  the  Mississippi  with  an  ex¬ 
pedition  under  Lewis  Cass,”  (Albany. 
1821) ; '  “Travels  in  the  Central  Por¬ 
tions  of  Mississippi  Valley,”  (New 
York,  1825) ;  “The  Rise  of  the  West 
or  a  Prospect  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,”  a  poem,  (Detroit,  1827); 
“Indian  Melodies”,  a  poem,  (1830)  ; 
“The  Man  of  Bronze”  (1834);  “Nar¬ 
rative  of  an  Expedition  Through  the 
Upper  Mississippi  to  Itasca  Lake,” 
(New  York,  1834) ;  “Iosco,  or  the  Vale 
of  Norma”,  (Detroit,  1834) ;  “Algic 
Researches,”  a  book  of  Indian  alle¬ 
gories  and  legends,  (New  York,  1839). 
“Cyclopaedia  Indiansis,”  of  which 
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only  a .  single  number  was  issued, 
(1842);  “Alhalla  or  the  Land  of  Talla¬ 
dega,”  a  poem  published  under  the 
pen  name,  “Henry  Rowe  Colcraft” 
(1843);  “Oneota,  or  Characteristics 
of  the  Red  Race  of  America”  (1844- 
45)  which  was  republished  under  the 
title  of  “The  Indian  and  His  Wig¬ 
wam,”  (1848) ;  “Report  on  Aboriginal 
Names  and  the  Geographical  Term¬ 
inology  of  New  York,”  (1845);  “Plans 
for  Investigating  American  Ethnolo¬ 
gy,”  (1846);  “Notes  on  the  Iroquois,” 
containing  his  report  on  the  Six  Na¬ 
tions,  (Albany,  1846,  enlarged  editions 
New  York,  1847  and  1848);  “The  Red 
Race  of  America,”  (1847);  “Notices  of 
Antique  Earthen  Vessels  from  Flor¬ 
ida”,  (1847) ;  “Address  on  Early 
American  History,”  (New  York,  1847). 
“Outlines  of  the  Life  and  Character 
of  General  Lewis  Cass,”  (Albany, 
1848) ;  “Bibliographical  Catalogue  of 
Books,  Translations  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  other  Publications  in  the 
Indian  Tongues  of  the  United  States,” 
(Washington,  1849);  “American  In¬ 
dians,  Their  History,  Condition  and 
Prospects”,  (Auburn,  1850);  “Person¬ 
al  Memoirs  of  a  Residence  of  Thirty 
Years  with  the  Indian  Tribes  on  the 
American  Frontiers,  1812  to  1842,” 
(Philadelphia,  1851), — (he  had  prob¬ 
ably  witnessed  the  Indians  at  the 
Guilderland  Glass  House  weaving 
basketry  around  the  demijohns). 
“Historical  and  Statistical  information 
respecting  the  History,  Condition  and 
Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the 
United  States,”  with  illustrations  by 
Captain  Seth  Eastman,  published  by 
authority  of  Congress,  which  appro¬ 
priated  nearly  $30,000  a  volume  for 
the  purpose  (5  volumes,  1851-55)  (a 
complete  set  of  this  work  cannot  be 
secured  to-day  for  less  than  $100). 
“Scenes  and  Adventures  in  the  Semi- 
Alpine  Region  of  the  Ozark  Mount¬ 
ains  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,”  a  re¬ 
vised  edition  of  his  first  book  of  tra¬ 
vel,  (1853);  “Summary  Narrative  of 
an  Exploratory  Expedition  to  Sources 
of  the  Mississippi  in  1820,  resumed 
and  completed  by  the  discovery  of  its 
origin  in  Itasca  Lake  in  1832,”  (1854) : 
“Helderbergia,  or  the  Apotheosis  ot 
the  Heroes  of  the  Anti-Rent  War,”  an 
anonymous  poem  (Albany  1855).  Re¬ 
cently  we  discovered  one  of  the  very 
few  copies  of  this  rare  poem  known 
to  exist.  If  space  would  permit  we 
should  reprint  it  here,  not  only  for  the 


added  information  it  conveys  regard¬ 
ing  the  Anti-Rent  War,  but  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  love  he  expresses  in  these 
lines  for  the  scenes  of  his  childhood. 
“The  Myth  of  Hiawatha  and 
other  Oral  Legends”,  (1856) ;  “The  In¬ 
dian  Fairy  Book,  from  Original  Leg¬ 
ends,”  (New  York,  1855)  was  com¬ 
piled  from  notes  he  furnished  to  the 
editor,  Cornelius  Mathews.  To  the 
five  volumes  of  Indian  researches 
compiled  under  the  direction  of  the 
war  department,  he  added  a  sixth, 
containing  the  post  Columbian  history 
of  the  Indians  and  their  relations  with 
Europeans,  (Philadelphia,  1857).  He 
had  collected  material  for  two  addi¬ 
tional  volumes,  but  the  government 
suddenly  suspended  the  publication  ox 
the  work.  His  Indian  bride  died  in 
1842  and  five  years  later  he  married 
Mary  Howard  of  South  Carolina. 
When  he  was  confined  to  his  chair 
by  paralysis  and  unable  to  use  his 
hands,  she  assisted  him  in  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  his  later  works. 

On  December  10th,  1864,  in  tho 
city  of  Washington,  this  eminent  son 
of  Old  Hellebergh  died.  No  man  in 
the  history  of  our  country  had  a 
broader  knowledge  of  the  Red  Man 
or  through  his  writings,  preserved 
this  knowledge  for  posterity.  What 
greater  tribute  could  be  his  than  that 
paid  to  him  by  Henry  W.  Longfellow 
in  his  notes  on  the  poem,  “The  Song 
of  Hiawatha.”  He  said:  “Mr.  School¬ 
craft  gives  an  account  of  him  (Hia¬ 
watha)  in  his  Algic  Researches,  Vol. 
1,  Page  134,  and  in  his  History,  Condi¬ 
tion  and  Prospects  of  the  Indian 
Tribes  of  the  United  States,  part  3, 
page  314,  may  be  found  the  Iroquois 
form  of  the  tradition  derived  from  the 
verbal  translation  of  an  Onondaga 
chief.” 

“Into  this  old  tradition  I  have  wo¬ 
ven  other  curious  Indian  legends 
drawn  chiefly  from  the  various  and 
valuable  writings  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft, 
to  whom  the  literary  world  is  great¬ 
ly  indebted  for  his  indefatigable  zeal 
in  rescuing  from  oblivion  so  much  of 
the  legendary  lore  of  the  Indians.” 

“In  the  vale  of  Tawasentha  (so 
runs  the  poem) 

In  the  green  and  silent  valley 
By  the  pleasant  water-courses 
Dwelt  the  singer  Nawadaha” 

“There  he  sang  of  Hiawatha 
Sang  the  song  of  Hiawatha 
Sang  his  wondrous  birth  and  being” 
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The  valley  of  the  Normanskill  or 
Tawasentha,  was  the  birthplace  of 
Schoolcraft.  Among  the  scenes  of 
its  “green  and  silent  valley”  he  had 
spent  his  childhood  and  youth.  Count¬ 
less  times  in  his  literary  works  he  had 
referred  to  it  with  affection.  It  is 
the  conviction  of  the  writer,  after 
careful  study  of  both  the  poem  and  its 


avowed  sources,  that  Longfellow  plac¬ 
ed  the  Indian  singer  in  the  Vale  of 
Tawasentha  as  a  direct  compliment 
to  Schoolcraft;  that  even  in  the  “sing¬ 
er  Nawadaha”  might  be  a  veiled  al¬ 
lusion  to  the  man  himself,  without 
whose  study  and  writings,  the  “Song 
of  Hiawatha”  could  never  have  been 
given  to  the  world. 
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